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PART THE SECOND. 


Sect. II. 7)/.vat/es7o/M‘ hcficccn ihc Carthaginians 
and Ala.s/Jiissci, of XuiJiidia. 

Among the conditions of the peace ^railted to 
the Cartliai^inians, there •was one whii li enacted, 
that tiiey should rcistore to Masinissa all the terri- 
tories and cities he possessed liefoge tlie war; and 
turther, Scipio, to reward the z(\af and iidc'litv which 
that monaic'h had ,sliewn towards the Romans, had 
added to his dominions those of Syphax. This 
present aitcTW'ards t^avc ris(‘ to dispijte.s and quar- 
rels hot a ecu the*Carthai:^inians and Numidians. 


These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were 
both kings in Numidia, but reigned over different 
nations. The sul^cctS*of S^q^hax w’cre called Mafe- 
suli, and their capital •^vas Cirtha. Those of Ma- 
sinissa were the ^iassvli but they ar^ better knowm 
by the name of I^umidians, w hich was common to 
them both. Their principal strength consisted in 
their cavalry. They always rode without saddles, 
and some e^en without bridles, whence'*^ Virgil 
calls them Numidoe infrt:e7n. 
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history of 

In the beginning of the second Punic u ar, Sy- 
phax siding \vitli tlie Romans, Gala, the lather ol 
Masinissa, to check the career of so pouertul a 
neighbour, thought it his interest to join the Car- 
thaginians, and accordingly^ sent out against Syphax 
a powerful army under the conduct of his son, at 
that time but seventeen years of nge. Sy phax, being 
overcome in a battle, inujfich it is said he lost thirty 
thousand pien, escaped into Alanritania. However, 
the face of things was afterwards greatly changed. 

^ Afasinissa, after his father’s death, was often re- 
duced to the brink of ruin ; being driven from bis 
^kingdom [fyhi\ usurper; pursued warmly i)y Syphax ; 
Tn danger every instant of falling into the bands of 
his enemies ; destitute of forces, money, and of every 
resource. He was at tluit time in alliance with the 
Romans, and the friend of Scipio, v ith whom he bad 
had an interview in Spain. His misfortunes would 
not permit him to bring great succours to that ge- 
neral. < When Laelius -arrived in Africa, Masinissa 
joined him with a few l]orsc, and from that time 
continued inviolably attached to the Roman inter- 
est. Syphax, on the contrary, having married 
the famous Sophpnisba, daughter of Asdrubal, 
vvem over to the Carthagfiuians. 

^ The fate of these two prifices again changed, 
but the change now was final. Syphax lost a great 
battle, and wa*s. taken alive by the enemy. Masi- 
nissa, the victor, besieged Cirtha, his capital, and 
took it. But he met with a greater danger in that 
city than he had faced in the held ; and tliis was So- 
phonisba, whose charms and endearments he was 
unable to resist. To secure this princess to him- 
self, he married her; but a fevy days after, he was 
obliged to send her a dose of poison, as her nuptial 
present; this being the only way that he could de- 
vise to keep his promise with his queen,^ and pre- 
serve her from the power of the Romans. 

• Liv. 1. xxiv. n. 48, 49. ^ Irl. I. xxix. n. 29 — 34. 

' Id, I. xjiix. n. 23. ** c ' 9 
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Tills was a considerable error in itself, and one 
that could not fail to disoblige a nation that was so 
jealous of its authority: but this young prince glo- 
liously made amends for his*fliult, by the signal 
services he afterwards rendered to Scipio. We 
observed, tliat after the defeat and capture*of 
pliax, the dominions of this prince were bestowed 
upon him; and that the Onthaginians \vcrc forced 
to r*'-tore all he possessed betoi'e. Thi^^ gave rise 
to the divisions which wc are now going to relate. 

^ A territory situated towards the sea-side, near 
the lesser Syrtis, was the subject of the dispute, 
d^he country was very rich, and tli^^iP extremely 
fruitful; a proof of which is, tliat the city of Leptis 
alone, whicii belonged to that territory, paid daily 
a talent to the Carthaginians, by w’ay of tribute. 
Masinissa had seized part of this territory. Each 
side dispatched deputies to ilomc, k) plead the 
cause of their respective supej'iors before tlie senate. 
This assembly thought proper to send ScipiC) Afri- 
canus, with two other commissioners, to examine 
the controversy upon tlie spot. However, they re- 
turned w ithout coming to any decision, and left the 
business in the same uncertain »tate in which they 
had found it. Possibly t?hcy acted in this manner 
by order of the senate, and had receivdU private 
instructions to favour Masinissa, who was then 
possessed of the.district in questioir. 

^ Ten years after, new commissioners having 
been appointed to examine the same affair, they 
acted as the fornter li^d do4ie, and left the w h(51e 
undetermined. • 

^ After the like dfstan^e of time, ^the Carthagi- 
nians again broughUtheff complaint before the se- 
nate, but with greater importunity than before. They 
represented, that besides the lands at hrst contest- 
ed, Masinissj had, during the two preceding years, 
dispossessed them of upwards of seventy towns and 

* Liv. 1, XXX. n. 4'4-. ^ Id. 1. xxxiv. n, 62. 
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castles : their hands were hound up by that ar- 
ticle of the last treaty, vvhicli forbade their making 
war upon any of the allies ot the Homans : that 
they could no longer bear tlie insolence, the ava- 
rice, and cruelty of that prince : that they were de- 
puted to Rome with three rcapiests, (one of which 
they desired might bcMmmediately com[)lied with), 
viz, either that the affair might be CKamined and 
decideil by the senate ; or, secondly, that they might 
be permitted to rc[)cl force by force, and defend 
themselves by arms; or, lastly, that, if favour was 
to prevail^over justice, they then entre ated the Ro- 
mans to specify once for all, which of the Cartha- 
ginian lands they were desirous should be given u[:) 
to Masinissa, that they, by this means, might here- 
after know what they had to depend on ; and that 
the Roman people ^vould shew soi'nc moderation in 
their behalf,* at a time that this prince set no other 
bounds to liis pietensions, fhan his insatiable ava- 
rice. ^Rhc deputies concluded with beseeching the 
Romans, that if they hral any cause of complaint 
against the Carthaginians since the conclusion of the 
last peace, tiiatihcy themselves would punish them ; 
an(t not to give them up to the wild caprice of a 
prince, bv wliom their lUjcrtics, \\ ei c made preca- 
rious, and their lives insupportable. Alter ending 
their speech,, being pierced with grief, shedding 
floods of tears,' they fell prostrate upon the eai th ; 
a spectacle that moved all a ho were present to 
compassion, and raised a violent hatred against 
IVTasinissa. Gulussa, liis stih, ^^"ho was then pre- 
sent, being asked w hat he Rad^ to reply, heansu er- 
ed, that his ftither had not given him any instruc- 
tions, not knowing that any tiding would be laid to 
his charge. He only desired the senate to reflect, 
that the ciicumstancc which drew all this hatred 
upon him from the Carthaginians, \\;as, the invio- 
lable fidelity with which he had always been at- 
tached to the side of the Romans. The senate, after 
hearing both sides, answered, that they were in- 
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dined to do justice to either party to whom it 
be due : that Ciulussa should set out immediately 
with their orders to his father, who was thereby 
commanded to send immediately deputies with those 
of Carthage : that they \\'Oulc] do all that lay in their 
power to sei’\c him, but not to the prejudice ol the 
Carthaginians : that it was but just the ancient li* 
mits should be {U’cserveci; and that it was tar ii om 
being the intention of the Romans, to have the Car- 
thaginians dispossessed, during the peace, of tliose 
teriitorics and cities which had been left them by 
the treaty. The deputies of both, powers were 
then dismissed with the usual pres'ents* 

' Rut all these assurances were l)ut mere words. 
It is plain that the Romans did not once en- 
deavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or do them 
the least justice^ ; and that they protracted the busi- 
ness, on purpose to gj^vc Alasinissa time to establish 
liimself in his usur[)afion, imd weaken his enemies. 

^ A new de[)utation was sent to examine tlTe affair 
upon tlie spot, and Cato waas one of the commis- 
sioners. On their arrival, they asked the parties if 
they w'cre willing to abide by theii' determiimtion, 
Masinissa readily complied, •ddic Carthaginians 
answ^ered, that tl)4=*y^ had “fixed a rule to which they 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had 
been concluded by Scipio, and desired that their 
cause might be#examhicd with alT possible rigour. 
They tiierefore could not come to any decision. The 
deputies visited all the country, and found it in a 
very good condiflon, ^pt^cfelly the city of Carthage : 
and they were surpriaped to see it, alter having been 
involved in such acalaiiftity, so soon*again raised to 
so exalted a pitch •of powder and grandeur. The 
deputies, on their return, did not fail to acquaint 
the senate with this circumstance; and declared, 
Rome could never be in safety, so long as Carthage 
should subsist. From this time, whatever affair was 
debated in the senate, Cato always added the fol- 
lowing words to his opinion, and I conclude that 
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Cai'thage ought to be dcstroi/ed. This grave senator 
did not give himself the trouble to prove, that bare 
Jealousy of the growing power of a neighbouring 
state, is a warrant sufhcient for destroying a city, 
contrary to the iUith of treaties. Scipio Nnsica, 
on the other hand, uasof opinion, that the ruin of 
this city would draw after it that of their common- 
wealth ; because that the'lloinans, having tfien no 
rival to fc°ar, woukl quit the ancient severity of 
their manners, and abandon themselves to luxury 
and pleasures, the never failing subverU i s of the 
most flourishing em[)ircs. 

^ In tile mehn ticne, di\isions l)r()ke out in Car- 
thage. The popidar faction, being now become su^ 
perior to that of tlie grandees and senators, sent forty 
citizens into banishment; and bound the people by 
an oath, never to suffer the least mention to be made 
ofrecallingth^se exiles. They'vithdrew to the court 
of Masmissa, who dispatched tfulussaand Micipsa, 
his two sons, to Carthage, to solicit their recal. How- 
ever, the gates of the city* were shut against them, 
and one of them was closely pursued by Hamilcar, 
one of the gcnemls of the republic. This gave oc- 
casion to a new waly and accordingly armies were 
levied on both sides. A battle h'Rs fought ; and the 
younger Scipio, who afterwards ruined Carthage, 
was spectator ©f it. He had been sent from Lu- 
cullus, who was then carrying on w&r in Spain, and 
under whom Scipio then served, to Masinissa, to 
desire some elephants from thftt monarch. During 
the whole engagement, Ke stood upon a neighbour- 
ing hill; and was surprised tb see Masinissa, then 
ui)\vards ofeighty years of age, mounted (agreeably 
to the custom of his country) oH a horse without a 
saddle ; flying from rank to rank like a young officer, 
and sustaining the most arduous toils. The hglit 
was very obstinate, and continued from^norning till 
night, but at last the Carthaginians gave way. Scipio 
used to say afterwards, that he had been present at 
many battles, but at none with so much pleasure as 
^ App. p. 38 . 
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at this ; having never before beheld so formidable 
an army engage, without any danger or trouble to 
himself And being very conversant in the writings 
of Homer, he added, that, till-his time, there were 
but two more \Aho had had the pleasure of being 
spectators of such an action, riz. Jupitet* from 
mount Ida, and Neptune from Samothrace, when 
the Greeks and Trojans, fought before Troy. I 
know not whether the sight of a hundred thou- 
sand men (for so many there were) butchering one 
another, can administer a real pleasure; or whe- 
ther such a pleasure is consistent with the senti- 
timents of humanity, so natural to mankind. 

The Carthaginians, after the bottle was over, 
entreated Scipio to terminate their contests with 
IVlasinissa. Accordingly, he heard both parties, and 
the Carthaginians consented to yield up tlie territory 
ofEmpoiium,* which had been the hr^t cause oi the 
disf)ute, to pay iVIasTnissa i:wo hundred talents of 
silver domi, and eight hundred more, at suc4i times 
as should be agreed. Hut Masinissa insisting on 
the return of the exiles, and the Carthaginiaiis be- 
ing unwilling to agree to this pro|‘^osition, they did 
not come to any decision. Scipkj, after having paid 
his compliments, .and reHirned thanks to Masinis- 
sa, set out wdth the ele])hants for w hich Ire had been 
sent. 

The king, irvmediately after the battle was over, 
had blocked up the enemy’s camp, uhich was pitch- 
ed upon a hill, whither neither troops nor provisions 
could come to rticm% During this interval, tlferc 
arrived deputies frora Pfome, with orders from the 
“ App. de bell. Pun. 40. • “ Ibid.* 

* Emporium, or Emporia* was a country of Africa, on the 
Lesser Syrtis, in which Leptis stood. No part of theCartlia- 
ginian dorainioos was more fruitful than this. Polybius, I, j.says, 
that the revenue that arose from this place was so considerable, 
that all their ^jopes w^ere almost founded on it, f V dig (viz. their 
revenues fromEmpona) sl^ov rdg fj.syl(rrag ^ArrUceg. To this 
was owing their care and state-jealousy above mentioned, lest 
the Romans should sail bevond the Fair Promontory, that lay 
before Carthage; and become acquainted with a country 
which might induce them to attempt the Conquest of it. 
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senate to decide the quarrel, in case the kinq should 
be defeated ; otherwise, to leave it undetermined, 
and to give the king the strongest assurances of the 
continuation ot their ^friendship ; and they com[)lied 
with the latter injunction. In the mean time, the 
famine* daily increased in the enemy's camp; and to 
add to their calamity^ it was tollowed by a plague, 
'which made dreadful hayoc. Being now- reduced 
to the last^xtremity, they surrendered to Masinissa, 
promising to deliver up the deserters, to [)ay him live 
thousand talents of silver in fifty years, and restore 

the exilcs,not\vithstandingtheiroatii5 to tlje contrary. 

They all sfibibjtted to the ignominious ceremony of 
passing under the yoke,* and were dismissed, with 
only one suit ot clotlies lor each. Ciulnssa, to satiate 
|hs vengeance for the ill treatment, which, as we 
betore observed, he had met with, -sent out against 
them a body^of cavalry, whom, from their great 
'vjeakness, they could npither*escape nor resist. So 
that of^fitty-eight thousand men, very few returned 
to Carthage. 

o • 


A. i\r. 

3 8 ,.0 5 . 
A. (311 th 

A. Rom. 

Ant. .T. C. 
140 . 


The Third Punic JTar. 

The third PuiiiicM arj which was less considerable 
than cither ot the ’two former, with reijiird to the 
number and greatness of flie bijtries, and its conti- 
nuance, which was only four years, uas still more 
remarkable witlm espect to the success and event of 
It, as It ended iii the total ruin and destruction of 
Carthage. 


1 he inhabitants of this cite, from their last de- 
feat, Knew what they had to rtar from the Romans 
who had uniformly displayed- great ill-will towards 
them, as otteri as they had addre^ssed them upon 
their disputes with Masinissa: To prevent the 
consequences ot it, the Carthaginians, by a decree of 
the senate, impeached Asdrubal, general ofthe army, 

• Appian. p. 4-1, 42. 


ofcJl "7 Subjugrem missi ; a kind 

of gallows (made by tw o tork. d sucks, standing upright) was 
erected, and a spear laid acres.,, under which vanquisLd «n«- 
mies were obljged tu pass. Festus, ^ 
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and Carthalo, commander ot the "^auxiliary forces, 
as guilty of high treason, for being the authors of llie 
war against the king of Numidia. Tliey then sent 
a deputation to Rome, to inqny e w hat opinion that 
republic entertained of their late proceedings, and 
what was desired ol theni. dije de[)uties were 
coldly answered, that it wa^ the business of the 
senate and people of Carthage to know’ what satis- 
faction was due to the Romans. A second (h'puta- 
tion bringing them no clearer answer, they fell into 
the greatest dejection ; and lieing seized w ith the 
strongest terrors, from the* recollection of tlicir jjast 
sufferings, they fancied tlie encniy. w'as.M) ready at 
their gates, and imagined to themselves all the dis- 
mal consequences of a long siege, and of a city 
taken sword in hand. 

“^In the mean time, the senate debated at'Rome 
on the measures it would be proper for tlieu] to take ; 
and the disputes betwCeen Cato the elder and Scipio 
Nasica, wlio entertained totally different c^iinions 
on this subject, were renewed. The fornier, on his 
return trom .Vfrica, had declared, in tlie strongest 
terms, that he had found Carthage, not as the Ro- 
mans supposed it to be, exbaustji'd of men or money, 
or in a weak and^liumbl^i state; but, on Lhe^con- 
trary, tliat it was •crowded with vigowans young 
men, abounded with immense quantities of gold 
and silver, and prodigious magazines of arms and 
all warlike stores; and was so Jiaugbty and con- 
lldent on account of this force, that their hopes and 
ambition had no bQunds.* It is farther sai(l,^hat 
aite)' he had ended bjs .Speech, he tlne\^, out of the 
la[)pet ot liis robe, •in the midst of tjic senate, some 
Atiican hgs ; tmd^ as •the senators admired their 
beauty and size, ' K)iOci\ says he, thdl it is but three 
days since these Jigs were gathered. Such is the 
distance between the enemy and us, 

Plut. in viL. Cat. p. 3S2. Plin 1 xv. c. I S. 

* The foreign forces were coramniulefl by leailt rs of their 
re.spective nations, who were all under the command of a Car- 
thaginian officer, called by Appian 
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' Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons 
for voting as they did. Nasica, ol)serving that the 
people iiad risen to such a hcigiit of insolence, as 
led them into excrvsses of every kind ; that their 
prosperity had swelled them v\ith a [)ride which the 
senatedtself was not able to check; and that their 
power was become so enormous, that they were 
able to draw the city, by. force, into every mad de- 
sign thc\Mnight undertake ; Nasica, I say, ob- 
serving this, was desirous th.at they should continue 
in fear of Carthage, in order that this might serve 
as a curb to restiain and check their audacious 
conduct. ‘'For it was his opinion, that the Cartha- 
ginians were too weak to subdue the Romans; and 
at the same time too strong to be considered by 
them in a contemptible light. With regard to Cato, 
he thought that as his countrymefi were become 
haughty and ipsolent by success, and plunged head- 
long into profligacy of *every*kind ; notlhng could 
be more dangerous, than for them to have for a 
rival and an enemy, a city that till now had been 
powerful, but w as become, even by its misfortunes, 
more w ise and provident than ever ; and not to re- 
move the fears of the inhabitants entirely with re- 
gard* to a foreign power,'! since .they had, within 
their ow n s\alls, all the opportunities of indulging 
themselves in c.xcesscs of every kind. 

To lav aside, for one instant, the, laws of equity, 
I leave the reader to determine which of these two 
great men reasoned most Justly, according to the 
ma.^ms of sound policy, ^nd tjic true interest of a 
state. One undoubted circun:istance is, that all 
historians havecobserved tlKit there w^as a sensible 
change in the conduct arfd ggveVnment of the 
Romans, immediately after the ruin of Carthage : * 

• PJut. ibid, in vita Cat. 

* Ubi Carthago, ct (Xinula ivipcrii Romani ah stirpe interiit, 
Fortuna scEvirc ac viii>cert omnia cerpit. ballast, in bell. Catilin. 

^nte Carthagintm ddetam populus et senatus Rojuunus placide 
modesteque inter se I^enip, tractahant. — Metus hostilie in bonis 
artibus civitatem retlriehat, Sed uhi formido ilia maitihus deccssit , 
ifficet ea, qiice secuuda: fcs amant, lascinia atquce superbia ince^seje. 
IcJtni in bello Jugurthnio. 
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that vice no longer made its way into Rome with 
a timorous pace, and as it were by stealth, hut 
appeared barefaced, and seized, with astonishing 
rapidity, upon all orders of <he republic : that 
the senators, plebeians, in a word, all conditions, 
abandoned themselves to luxury and voluptuous- 
ness, without moderation of sense of decency, 
which occasioned, as it nuList necessarily, tlie ruin 
of the state. “ Tlie first Scif)io,'’* savs Paterculus, 

' speaking of the Romans, '' liad laid the loundations 
of their future grandeur ; and the last, by his 
conquests, opened a door to all manner of luxury 
and dissoluteness. For, alter C’tuihflge, which 
obliged Rome to stand for ever on its guard, by 
disputing empire with that city, had been totally 
destroyed; the depravity of manners was ikj 
longer slow in its progress, but swelled at once 
into the utmost (^xcess of corruptioa.” 

^ Jle tljis as it may, rtie Semite resolvcxl to dcclai'c 
wTir aitainst the (fat thaginiaiis ; and the rea.^)ns or 
pretences urged lor it were, their haying maintaiiu'd 
ships contrary to tlu^ tenor of the treaty ; their 
liaving sent an army out of their territories, against 
a prince who was in alliance with Rome, and whose 
son tltey had treated ill,* at the time that lie* was 
accomfianied by a lyuriMii ambassador, * 

""An event, tliat chance occasioned to hap[)cn A. M. 
very fortunately^ at the time that the senate of Pome 
was debating on the afiair of Carthage, doiihtless 
contributed very mLKfi to make them take that re- 
solution. This Vas**thc in'rival of deputies fi^ni 
Utica, who came to swrrender up themselves, their 
effects, their lands, and their city, dnto the hands 
of the Romans. •Nothing could have happened 
more seasonably. FAica was the second city of 
Africa, vastly rich, and had a port equally spacious 

* App. p. 4^. ■ Ibid. 

* Potaiiicc Roinanorujii pHor Scipio viam aperucrat, luiurict 
posterior aptruit. I^uippe remoto Cartha^ims meiu, sublatdquc 
imperii annuld, non sp'adu, std pi'acipiti curi>u d virtute dcscitum, 
ad titia transcursum. Vel Paterc. 1. iL c. f. 
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and commodious; it stood within sixty furlongs of 
Carthage, so that it might serve as a place of arms 
in the attack of that city. The Romans now he> 
sitated no longer, but formally proclaimed war. M. 
Manilius, and L. IVIarcius Censorious, the two con- 
suls, ‘Were desired to set out as soon as possible. 
They had secret orders from the senate, not to end 
the war but by the destj'uction of Cartilage. The 
consuls iiyimediately left Rome, and stopped at Li- 
lybaeum in Sicily. They had a considerable fleet, 
on board ot which were fourscoie thousand foot, 
and about four thousand horse. 

* The Calthaginians were not yet acquainted 
with the resolutions w hich had been taken at Rome. 
The answer brought back by their deputies, had 
only inci'eased their fears, viz. It tht biisificss 
of the CarthaoinUnis to com'icicr ft hai satisfaction 
xcas due to jhem'^ . This made them not know’ 
wiiat course to take. J\t last they sent new dcjiutics, 
whouuthcv invested with full pov\ers to act as they 
should see fitting; and cyen (wiiat the former wars 
could never make them stoop to), to declare, that 
the Carthaginians gave up themselves, and all they 
possessed, to thc\\ill and pleasure of the Romans. 
This, according to the im.port outlie clause, sc sua- 
que corum arbitrio pcnnittcrc, wais submitting 
themselves, witliout reserve, to the power of tlic 
Romans, and acknow ledging themselves their vas- 
sals. Nevertheless, they did not expect any great 
success from this condesccn.sion, though so very 
mi^tifying; because, as the JtJticans had been be- 
forehand with them on that /occasion, this circum- 
stance had deprived theiiirof the merit of a ready 
and voluntary submission.' 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were in- 
formed that war had been proclaimed, and that the 
army was set out. The Romans had dispatched a 
courier to Carthage, with the decree of the senate ; 
and to inform that city, that the Roman fleet had 


Polyb. excerpt* legat. p. 972, 


* To the Romans. 
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sailed. The deputies had therefore no time for 
deliberation, but delivered up themselves, and all 
tliey possessed, to the Romans. In consequence 
of this behaviour, they were answered, that since 
they had at last taken a rit^ht step, the senate granted 
them their liberty, the enjoyment of their la\ws, and 
all their territories, and othe'ii possessions, whether 
])ublic or |)rivate, provided that, within the space 
of thirty days, they should send, as hosta^rcs, to Li- 
ly[)rrum, three hundred youmr Carthaginians of the 
tirst distinction, and comply with the orders of the 
consuls. This last condition filled them with inex- 
pressible anxiety ; but the concern th^y^cre under 
would not allow’ them to make the least refily, or to 
demand an ex[)lanation ; nor indeed would it have 
been to any purpose. They therefore set out for 
Carthage, and fhcre gave an account of their em- 
bassy. 

^ All the articles o?the treaty were extremely se- 
vere with regard to the Carthaginians; buWtlie si- 
lence of the Romans, wjth respect to the cities of 
which no notice was taken in tlie concessions wiiich 
that people w^s willing to make, perplexed them 
exceedingly. But all tliey hack to* do was to obey. 
After the many fqrmer atid recent losses w hicfi the 
Carthaginians had Unstained, they were {yy no means 
in a condition to resist such an enemy, since they 
had not been f^ble to oppose Maiifiissa. dh'Oo[)s, 
provisions, ships, allies, in a word, every tiling was 
w anting, and hope ayd vigour more than all the rest. 

They did not^thii-Jj it p&oper to wait till the tUii ty 
days, whicli had bee© allowed them, were expired, 
but immediately sefit th«ir hostages, jn hopes of soft- 
ening the cnem}^ by the*readiness of their obedience, 
though they dared not flatter themselves with the 
expectation of meeting with favour on this occasion. 
These hostages were the flow’er, and the only hopes, 
of the noblest families of Carthage. Never was 
any spectacle more moving; nothing was now heard 
but cries, nothing seen but tears, and all places 

y Polyb, excerpt. pr 972. 
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echoed with groans and lamentations. But above 
all, the disconsolate mothers, batiied in tears, tore 
their dishevelled haii*, beat their breasts, and, as if 
grief anrl despair had distracted them, they yelled 
in such a manner as might have moved the most 
savago breasts to compassion. But the scene was 
much more mourufuj, when the fatal moment of 
thei)' separation was come ; when, after having ac- 
companied their dear cliildren to the ship, they bid 
them a long last faren ell, persuaded that they sljould 
never sec tljcm more; bathed tlicm uith their tears; 
embraced tbem with the utmost fondness ; clas[>cd 
tliem eager] v^n thcii' arms; could not be |)revailed 
upon to })art ^itli them, till they were forced away, 
which was more grie\ ou.s and afilicting tlian if their 
hearts had been torn out of tbeir breasts. Tlie 
hostages being arrived in Sicily, were carried from 
tluaice to Rome ; and the consuls told the deputies, 
that wlicn tlicy should arrive; at Utica, they would 
acquaint them with tho orders ot tlie republic. 

In such a situation of a flairs, nothing can be 
more grievous than a state of uncertainty, which, 
Y ithout descending to particulars, gives occasion to 
the mind to image to itself every misery. As soon 
as itavas known that the tfeet was arrived at lAica, 
the deputies repaired to the Roman camp; signi- 
fying, that they were come in tlie name of their re- 
public, in order, to receive their commands, which 
they were ready to obey. The consul, after prais- 
ing their good disposition and compliance, com- 
manded them to deliver up to Ijim, without fraud 
or delay, all their arms. •Tins they consented to, 
but besought him to redect^on the sad condition to 
which lie was reducing them, at ar time ^vhcn As- 
drubal, whose quarrel against them was owing to 
no other cause than their perfect submission to the 
orders of the Romans, was advanced almost to 
their gates, with an army of twenty thousand men. 
The answer returned them was, that the Romans 
would set that matter right. 

^ Polyb.*p. 975. Appian. p. 4't — 46. 
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This order was imiiiediately put in execution. 
There arrived in the camp, a long train oi' waggons, 
loaded witii all the preparations ot war, taken out 
of Carthage ; two hundred thousand coniplete sets 
armour, a numberless multituJe of darts and jave- 
lins, witii two thousand engines for shooting; darts 
and stoncsC I'heii followed^ the deputies of Car- 
thage, accompanied by the most venerable senators 
and priests, who came p*urposely to try to move 
the Itomans to comjie.ssic^n in this criticaF moment, 
when tlieir sentmice was going to be pronounced, 
and their fate would be irreversilile. Censoi inus, 
the consul, tor it urns he wlio had all aletMg s[)okcii, 
rose up for a momeut at their coinin^F ‘^nd express- 
ed some kindness and affection for them ; but sud- 
denly assuming a grave and severe countenance: 
“ I cannot,” says he, butcomnicnd the readiness 
with which you execute the orders of the senate. 
They have comman^led me to tell ^^ou, that it is 
their absolute will and pleasure tliat you depart 
out of Carthage, which they have resolved to de- 
stroy ; and tiiat you remove into any other part 
“ of your dominions which you shall tliiuk propci', 
provided it he at the distance 6i eighty stadiaf 
‘‘ Irom the sea.'’ ^ • 

^ The instant the consul had pronogneed this 
fulminating decree, nothing was heard among the 
Carthaginians hut lamentable shrieks and bowlings. 
Being now in a inanner thunderstruck, they neither 
knew where they were, nor what they did; but 
rolled themselve;) in ^iie dust, tearing their clotli^s, 
and unable to vent theii* grief any otherw ise, than 
by broken sighs anckdeep groans. Being afterwards 
a little recovered, thcy.litted up their hands with 
the air of suppliants, one moment tow ards the gods, 
and the next towards the Romans, imploring their 
mercy and justice towards a people, who would soon 
be reduced fo the extremes of despair. But as both 
the gods and men were deaf to their fervent 
* Appian. p. 4-0. Appiaii. p. 4(> — 5,^. 

Balistee or Catapultse. f Four leaguers, or twelve railes 
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prayers, they soon changed them into reproaches 
and imprecations ; bidding the liomans call to mind, 
that there were such beings as avenging deities, 
whose severe eyes \yere for ever ofien on guilt and 
tieachery. The Romans tliemselves could not re- 
frain teom tears at so moving a spectacle, hut their 
resolution was fixed.. The deputies coidd not even 
prevail so far, as to get the execution of tliis order 
suspended, till they should have an oppojtunity of 
pieseiUmg theinsclves again before the senate, to 
attempt, if possil)le, to net it revmked. 1 iiey were 
forced to set out immediately, and carry the an- 
swer to C^rdiagc. 

"" Idle peo})re waited for their return with such an 
impatience and terror, as words could never ex- 
press. It was scarce possible for them to break 
through the crowd that docked ronnd thenj, to hear 
the ans\Ner, which was but too strongly painted in 
their faces, tv’lien they wer^ come into the senate, 
and li^d declared the l^arbarous orders of the Ro- 
mans, a general shriek inlormed the })eople of their 
fate ; and, from that instant, nothing was seen and 
heard in every pait of the city, but howling and 
despair, madness i^nd fury. 

Tlie reader will here give me leave to interrupt 
the cours^j of the liistory for a rljornent, to reflect on 
the conduct of the Romans. It is great pity that the 
fragment of PMybius, where an account is given of 
this deputation, should end exactly in the most in- 
teresting part of tliis narrativ^e,. 1 should set a niuch 
higher value on one short redectii»n of so judicious 
an author, than on the long harangues w hich Ap- 
pian ascribes to the deputies and tlie consul. I can 
never believe, that so rational, judicious, and just a 
man as Polybius, could have approved the proceed- 
ijigs of the Romans on the present occasion. We 
do not here discover, in my opinion, any of the cha- 
racteristics which distinguished them anciently ; that 
greatness of soul, tliat rectitude, that utter abhor- 
rence of all mean artifices, frauds, and impostures, 
• Appian. p. sr?, 5 4. 
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which, RS is somewhere said, formed no part of the 
Roman disposition; JMinimb Romanis artiJuis. Why 
did not the Romans attack the Cartliaginians hy 
open force? Why sliould they*declare expressly in 
a treaty (a most solemn and sacred thin^) that they 
a]lo^ved them the full enjoyment of their H1)erties 
and laws; and understand, at the same time, certain 
private conditions, which ,})rovcd the entire ruin of 
botli ^ \\ hy should they conceal, under the scanda- 
lous omission of the word aiifxw this treaty, the per- 
hdioLJs design of destroying Carthage - as if, henf ath 
the cover of such an e(|uivo(‘ation, tlu'y might de- 
stroy it with justice. In short, why d^J th*e 1 tomans 
not make their last declaration, till after they had 
eytoi'ted from the Carthaginians, at rlitherent times, 
their ia>stages and arms ; that is, till th('v had abso- 
lutely reauh red them incapable of disobeying their 
most arbitrary commands? Is it not lyanitest, that 
Chn thage, not\^ ithstaufling alj its defeats and losses, 
though it was w cakened ancf almost mxhaustefi, was 
still a terror to thc' Roman?, and that they m e j)er- 
suaderl they were not able to coufjuer it by force of 
ariiw' It is very dangerous to be possessea] ol' so 
much pouer, ns to be aiile to commit injustice itli 
im[)iinitv, and uitlj a firos^icct of lieing a gainer by 
it. dhie experience bf all ages shews, that states 
seldom scruple to commit injnsticaj when they 
think it ^vill concjucc to their advantage. 

d lie nof)le character u bicb 1 ^oI ybius gives of tlie 
Aebaams, differs widglv from ubat was practised 
here. That [leopVe, says he> far from using artifice 
and deceit towards th^r Allies, in order to enlarge 
their power, did ndt think themselves allowed to 
employ them eveb a^^ain^t their enemies, consider- 
ing only those victories as solid and glorious, which 
were obtained sword in hand, by dint of courage 
and bravery. He owns, in the same jilace, that there 
then remained among the Romans but very faint 
traces of the ancient generosity of their ancestors; 

Polvb. 1. xiii. p. 07b 072. 
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and he tliinks it incumbent on him (as he declares) 
to make this remark, in opposition to a maxim 
which was groun very common in tiis tinic among 
|)crsons in tlie administration of tlje government, 
who imagined, that sincerity is inconsistent with 
good policy; and that it is impossible to succeed 
in the administration /)f state affairs, either in war 
(3r pciice, without using fraud and deceit on some 
occasions, 

* I iKJvv return to mv subject. The consuls made 
no gi’cat haste to march against ffarthage, not 
sus[)ecting tluw' had any thing to fear Irom that 
city, as if' ^\^as now (iisarmcd. inhabitants 

took the opportunity of this delay to put them- 
selves in a posture of delencc, being all unani- 
inoiisly lesolvcd not to ejuit the city. They aj)- 
pointed as general, witiiout ilu' rvalls, Asdrubal, 
who was at the head of tweijt\ tnousand men; and 
to whom deputies were sent accordingly, to entreat 
him to forget, for his countiw\s sake, the injustice 
whicli had been done him, from the dread they 
w^re under of the Romans. The command of the 
troops, within the walls, was given to another As- 
drubal, graiul^ou of Masinissa. They then applied 
themselves to the making, arms w ith incredihle f x- 
pedition. < dlie temples, the • palaces, tlm open 
markets and squares, were all changed into so 
many arsenals, , where men and women worked day 
and night. Isveiy day were made a hundred and 
ioity shields, thiee hundred swords, five hundred 
piitcs or javelins, a thousand arrows, cund a great 
number ol engines to diseliafgc them; and because 
they wanted materials to jnak^ ro[)es, the women 
cut off their hair, and abundantly supplied their 
u'ants on this occasion. 

^ iVIasinissa was very much disgusted at the Ro- 
mans, because, after, he had extremely weakened 
the Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits 
of his victory, w ithout acquainting him in any man- 

Appian. p. Strabo, 1. xvii. p. S‘n. 

‘ Appian. p. 5j. 
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ncr tlicir design, uhich circumstance caused 
some coldness between them. 

^ During this interval, the consuls were advanc- 
ing to^^’ards the city, in order, to besiege it. As 
they expected nothing less than a vigoi'ous resist- 
ance, the incredible resolution and courage Ot the 
besieged tilled them with the utmost astonishment, 
ddic C'ai tliaginians wa re fo^'ever making the boldest 
sallies, in order to laguilsc tlie hcbiegers, to burn 
their ciiluik's, and ijarass their lorageis, Censori- 
niis attacked the city on one side, and Maniliuson 
the othei’. Scipio, afterwards surnamed Africanus, 
served then as tribune in the armyj ahd distin- 
^guislied himself above the rest of the ofiicers, wo less 
by his prudence than by liis bravery. The consul, 
under whom he fought, committed many oversights, 
by having refused to follow his advice. This young 
ofheer extricated the troo])s from several danger^ 
into which the imprifdence^ of their leaders had 
plunged them. A renowmed officer, Pijama^s by 
name, who was general of the enemy’s cavalry, and 
continually harassed the foragers, did not dare ever 
to keep the field, when it was Scipio’s tui Ji to sup- 
port them ; so capable was he of ]<eeping his troops 
in good order, and^ posting; iiimself to advantage. 
So great and univeri?al a reputation excited some 
envy against him at first ; but as he behaved, in all 
respects, with the utmost modesty* and reserve, 
that envy was soon changed into admiration ; so 
that when the senate ^ent deputies to the camp, to 
enquire into the »tate,of thg siege, the whole an»y 
gave him unanimously^thc highest commendations ; 
'^tlie soldiers, as well ms officers, nay, U^e very gene- 
rals, with one voicf extolled the merit ot young 
Scipio : so necessary is it for a man to deaden, if 
T may be allowed the expression, the splendor ol 
:^liis rising glory, by a sweet and modest carriage j 
fand not to Excite jealousy, by haughty and sell- 
sufficient behaviour, as this naturally aw akens pride 
in others, and makes even virtue itself odious ! 

* Appian. p. 55 — 63 . • 
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A. i\I. About the same time, iMasinissa, flnrlin^his end 
A Roiii ^PP^'oach, scut to desire a \isit from Sci[)io, in or- 
Gol. that he mii^lit invest him with full powers to dis- 

pose, as he should see proper, of liis kinirdom and 
property, in behalf of his children. ]]ut, on Scipio s 
arrival, he found that monarch dead. Masinissa 
had commanded the^n, witli his dviny breath, to 
follow implicitly the directions of Scipio, whom he 
appointed to be a kind ol’ fatiier and yuardian to 
them. 1 shall ^ive no farther account here of the 
family and posterity of Masinissa, because that 
would interru[)t too much the hi, story ol' C'arthai:^e, 
‘The fti2;tj, esteem which Ihiamaras had enter- 
tained tor Scipio induced him to forsake the Car- 
thaginians, and go o\er to the ]{omans. According- 
ly, he joined him w ith above two thousand horse, 
and was afterwards of great servi(?e at the siege. 

'' Calpur4ius Piso, the consul, and L. Mancinus, 
his lieutenant, arrived, Attica in tl]e beginning of 
the s[^''ing. Nothing refnarkablc was transacted dur- 
ing this campaign. The Jlomans were even defeated 
on several occasions, and carried on the siege of 
Carthage but slpwly. The besieged, on the contrary, 
had recovered their spirits. Their troops were con- 
siderably increased; they daily got new^ allies; and 
even sent an express as far ai IMacedonia, to the 
counterfeit Philip, w ho pretended to be the son of 
Perseus, and was then engaged in ^ war whth the Ro- 
mans; to exhort him to carry it on with vigour, and 
promising to furnish him wit^i money and ships. 

• * This news occasionod sorpe uneasiness at Rome. 
The people began to doubt, the success of a war, 
which grew daily more uncertain, and was more 
important, than had at first been iihagined. As much 
as they were dissatisfied with the dilatoriness of the 
generals, and exclaimed against their conduct, so 
much did they unanimously agree in applauding 
young Scipio, and extolling his rare an"d uncommon 
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virtues. He was come to Rome, in order to stand 
candidate for tlie edileship. The instant he ap> 
peared in the assembly, his name, his countenance, 
his reputation, a (j^eneral persuasion that he was 
designed bv the aods to end the third Punic \yar, as 
the first Scipio, his yrandfatlier l)y a(h)j)tion, had 
terminate(] the second ; these several circumstances 
made a very stmnit impression on the {)cople ; and 
though it as contrary to Ian', and tlieTr lere op- 
posed by the ancient men, instead of tlu' edileship 
which he sued for, the people disregarding for once a. 
the laws, conferred the consulshi[) npoii.him, and ss^s. 
assiiined him Africa for his provincc,*without cast- 
ing lots for the [)i evinces, as usual, and as Drusus 
his colleague demanded. 

™ As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits, 
he set out for Sicily, and arrived soon after in Utica. 

He came very seasonably for Mancinue^ Piso’s lieu- 
tenant, who had rashly lixed himself in a post where 
he was surrounded by the enemy ; and would have 
been cut to pieces that very morning, had not the 
new consul, v\ho, on hi.s arrival, heard of the danger 
he w as in, re>emharked his troops i*i the night, and 
sailed witli the utmost speed toliis assistance., 

AScipio’s first cavc^ altei^his arrival, was to revive 
discipline among the troo[)s, which he found had 
been entirely neglected. There was, not the least 
regularity, subonlination, or oliedichce. Nothing 
was attended to but rapine, feasting, and diversions. 

He drove from the cAmp all useless persons, set- 
tled the quality o^' th^ p^;o^isions he would have 
brought in by the sufleTs, and allowed of none but 
w hat were plain ^nd fit ft)r soldiers, ^udiously ba- 
nishing all dainties and luxuries. 

After he had made these regulations, w hich cost 
him but little time and pains, because he himself 
first set the example, he was persuaded that those 
under him were soldiers, and thereupon he prepar- 
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dered his troops to provide themselves with axes, 
levers, and scaling-ladders, he led them in the dead 
of the night, and without the least noise, to a dis- 
trict of the city, c'alled IMegaia; when ordering 
them, to give a sudden and general shout, he at- 
tacked it with great vigour. The enemy, who did 
not expect to be attacked in the night, were at first 
in the utmost terror ; however, they defended them- 
selves so*courageonsly, that Sci[)io could not scale 
the walls. But perceiving a tower that w'as for- 
saken, and which stood w ithout the city, very near 
the walls, ^ he detached thither a party of intrepid 
and resolute' soldiers, who, l)y the help of * pon- 
tons, got from the tower on the walls, and from 
thence into Megara, the gatc.^ of w hich they biokc 
down. Scipio entered it immediately after, and 
drove the enemies out of that post; who, terrihed 
at this une.Wpected assault, ..and imagining that the 
whole city was taken,*^fled into the citadel, whither 
they were followed even by those forces that wTre 
encamped without the city, wdio abandoned tlieir 
camp to the Romans, and thought it necessary for 
tlicm to riv to fi place of security. 

• Before I proceed further, it will be proper to 
give son^e account of tli6 situatTon and dimensions 
of Carthage, which, in the beginning of tlie war 
against the Romans, contained seven hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. It stood at the*bottom of a gulf, 
surrounded by the sea, and in the form of a penin- 
sjjla, whose neck, that is, tht isthmus w hich joined 
it to the continent, \Vas t^tent^-five stadia, or a 
league and a quarter in bi^adth. d'he peninsula 
w as three hundred and siitty stadia, or eighteen lea- 
gues round. On the west side there projected from 
it a long neck of land, half a stadium, or twelve bi- 
tlioms broad; which, advancing into the sea, divided 
it from a morass, and was fenced on all sides with 
rocks and a single wall. On the south side, to- 
w ai ds the continent, where stood the citadel called 
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15yrsa, the city ^vas surrounded ^vith a triple wall, 
thirty cubits high, exclusive of the parapets and 
towers, with which it was flanked all round at equal 
distances, each interval being fourscore fathoms. 
Every toner was four stoiaes high, and tlie walK 
l)ut two ; th(*v were arched, and in the lower part 
were stalls to hold three luindrcd elephants with 
their fodder, and over these were stables for four 
thousand liorscs, and loi'ts foi' their fogd. There 
likewise was room cm)ugh to lodge twenty thou- 
sand loot, and four thousand horse. All these were 
contained within the walls alone. In one place 
only the walls were ^veak and low ; find that was a 
neglected angle, which began at the neck of latid 
above-mentioned, and extended as far as the har- 
bours, w hich were on the west side. Of these there 
were two, w hiT:h communicated w ith each other, 
but had only one entrance, seventy feet broad, shut 
u|) witli chains. Tiie first jvas appropriated for the 
merchants, and had several di:>tinct habitations for 
the seamen. The second, or inner harbour, was 
lor the ships of war, in the midst of which stood an 
island called Cothon, lined, as the harbour was, with 
large quays, in wdiich were distinct receptacles^ 
lor sheltering frpm the# weather two hundrctl and 
twenty ships : ovdi' these were magaziix3s or storc- 
imuses, wherein was lodged whatever is necessary 
lor arming and equipping fleets. The entrance into 
each of these receptacles was adorned with two 
marble pillars of ihe Ionic order. So that both 
the harbour ai^d th«^islaiul represented on each^side 
two magnificent gaUerfes. In this island w^as the 
admiral’s palace ;* and as it stooti opposite to the 
mouth of the fiarjjour*, he could from thence disco- 
ver w hatever was doing at sea, though no one, from 
thence, could see what was transacting in the in- 
ward part of the harbour. The merchants, in like 
manner, fiad no prospect of the men of war ; the 
two ports being separated by a double wall, each 
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having its particular gate, that led to the city, 
without passing through the otljer harbour. So 
that Carthage maybe divided into three parts : the 
harbour, which was .double, and called sometimes 
Cothon, Iron:! tiie little island of that name: the ci- 
tadel, sunned Byrsa : the city pioperiy so called, 
where the inhabitants dwelt, wdiicli lay round the 
citadel, and was called ^legara. 

Atday^break, AsdrubaB [lerceiving tl:ie ignomi- 
nious delcat ot liis troops, in order tliat he might 
be revenged on the Romans, and, at the same time, 
deprive the inhabitants of all hopes ot accommo- 
dation and. |)tirdon, brouglit all the Roman pri- 
soners he liad taken, upon the walls, in sight ol the 
Avhole army. There lie j)ut them to the most ex- 
quisite torture; putting out their eyes, cutting off 
their noses, ears, and lingers; tea'.ing their skin 
lioin their body with iron rakes or harrows, and 
then tbicMv them headloiig from the top of the bat- 
tlement^^. So inhuman a treatment filled the Car- 
tliaginians with boiror: however, he did not s|.)are 
even them ; hut murdered many senators who liad 
yentmed to o[)pose his tyranny. 

Scipio, finding Ijimseif absolute master of the 
isthnxis, burnt the camp, v liieh tdg enemy iiad de- 
seited, and« built a new one for iiis troops. It was 
ot a square lorm, surrounded with large and deep 
intrenchments, hud fenced with strpng palisades. 
On the side which faced the Cartliaginians, he built 
a wall twelve feet high, tlankc(i*;it proper distances 
witUtowca s and redoubts aud on the middle tow er, 
lie elected a very high woodety fort, fiom wdience 
could be seen whatever was doing in the city. This 
wall w as equal to the whole breacUh bt the isthmus, 
that is, twenty-live stadia. )' The enemy, who were 

P Boch. in Phal p. 512. ^ Appian. j). 72. Page 73. 

* It fie who had first commanded without the city, but 
havin;^ cjusecJ tfie other Asdrubal, IVlasinissa's grandson, to be 
pul death, he got the command of the troops within the 
walls. 

i Four miles and three quarters. 
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^vithin bow-shot of it, employed their utmost ef- 
forts to put a sto[) to this work ; hut as the whole 
army were employed upon it day and nii^ht, without 
intermission, it was hnished m twenty-four days. 
Scipio reaped a double advantage froiu this work: 
First, his forces were lodged more salely and*com- 
modiously than before : Seconrilv, he cut off all pro- 
visions from the l)esieged, U) ^vhom none could now 
be hrouyfit but by sea; whieh uasatteiKled with 
many difficulties, both becau-e the sea is frcrpienlly 
very tempestuous in that p!ie*i', and because, the 
Roman fleet ke[>t a strict ymard. I'his proved one 
of the chief causes of the famine w liifii filled soon 
after in the city. Besides, A^^drubal distributed the 
corn that was brought, only among the thirty thou- 
sand men who served under him, caring very little 
what became of file rest of the inhabitants. 

To distress them still more by the wJ^nt of pro- 
visions, Scipio attempted to .stop up the mouth of 
the haven by a mole, beginning at the above-men- 
tioned neck of land, which was near the harbour. 
The besieged, at first, looked upon this attempt as 
ridiculous, and accordingly they in^iplted tl^ie work- 
men : but, at last, seeing tiiem uKike an astonishing 
progress every day^ they brgan to be afraid ; and to 
take such measures as niiglit, if {lossible, rbnder the 
attempt unsuccessful. Every one, to the w'omen and 
children, fell to ^work, but so jirivafety, that all that 
Sci[)io could learn from the f)risoners, was, that 
they had heard a greal noise in the harbour, but did 
not know the occ^ion\)f it. •At last, all things beirf^ 
ready, the Carthaginians opened, on a sudden, 
a new outlet on the other side of th« haven ; and 
appeared at sea with a numerous fleet, which they 
had just then built with the old materials found in 
their magazines. It is generally allow ed, that had 
they attackeij the Roman fleet directly, they must 
infallibly have taken its because, as no such at- 


• Appiau. p. 74-. 
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tempt uas expected, and every man w as elsewhere 
employed, the Carthaginians would liave found it 
without rowers, soldiers, or officers. But the ruin 
of Carthage, says the liistorian, w as decreed. Hav- 
ing therefore only offered a kind of insult or brava- 
do to the Romans, they returned into the harbour. 

^ Two days after, they brought forward their 
ships, with a resolution to light in good earnest, and 
found the enemy ready for them. This battle w as 
to determine the fate of both parties. The con- 
flict was long and obstinate, each exerting them- 
selves to the utmost ; the one to save their country, 
now redufceo.to the last extremity, and the other to 
complete their victory. During the light, the Car- 
thaginian brigantines running along under the large 
Roman ships, broke to pieces sometimes their 
sterns, and at other times their rudders and oars ; 
and, w hen i)riskly attacked, ^retreated w ith surpris- 
ing swiftness, and rcturneli immediately to the 
char^. At last, afteV the tw^o armies had fought 
with equal success till sun-set, the Carthaginians 
thought proper to retire; not that they believed 
themselves ovetcome, but in order to begin the hght 
again on the mexTOw. Part of their ships, not 
bemg able to run sw iftly enough into the harbour, 
because fhe mouth of it w as too narrow^ took shelter 
under a very spacious terrace, which had been 
throwm up agefinst the walls to iHiload goods, on 
the side of w hich a small rampart had been raised 
during this w ar, to prevent the enemy from possess- 
ing themselves of it. Here, the f^ght was again re- 
newed with more vigour* than ever, and lasted till 
late at nighfe The Carthaginians suffered very 
much, and the few ships*’ which got off, sailed for 
refuge to the city. Morning being come, Scipio at- 
tacked the terrace, and carried it, though w ith great 
difficulty ; after which he made a lodgement there, 
and fortified himself on it, and built a brick wall 
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close to those of the city, and of the same height. 
When it was finished, he commanded four tliousand 
men to get on the top of it, and to discharge from it 
a perpetual shower of darts And arrows upon the 
enemy, \vliich did great execution ; [)ecause, as the 
two walls were of equal height, almost every dart 
took effect. Tims ended thts campaign. 

"" During the winter quarters, Scipio endeavoured 
to overpower the enemy's troops withoift the city, 
who very inucli harassed the convoys that brought 
his provisions, and protected such as uere sent to 
the besieged. For this jiurposc he attj.cked a neigh- 
bouring lort, called Nepheris, where they used to 
shelter themselves. In the last action, above se- 
venty thousand of the enemy, as well soldiers as 
peasants, who had been inlisted, were cut to pieces; 
and the fort was carried with great difficulty, after 
sustaining a siege of two-and-twenty days. The 
seizure of this lort was followed by the surrender 
of almost all the strong-holds in Africa; atid con- 
tributed very much totlie taking of Carthage itself, 
into which, from that time, it was almost impossi- 
ble to bring any provisions. • 

’ Early in the S[)ring, Scipio nttacked, al one and 
the same time, the^haibbur called Cothon, and the 
citadel. Having possessed himself of the*wall which 
surrounded this port, he threw himsglt into the great 
square of the city tiiat was near it, from whence u as 
an ascent to the citadel, up tliree streets, on each side 
of which were hoQses, from the tops whereof a 
shower of dart^ w'clV discharged upon the Romans, 
who were obliged^ before they could advance far- 
ther, to force tlje housed bhey came hrst to, and post 
themselves in tlicm, in order to dislodge from thence 
the enemy who fought from the neighbouring 
houses. The combat which was carried on from 
the tops, ajid in every part of the houses, continued 
six days, during which a dreadful slaughter was 
made. To clear the streets, and make way for the 
^ Appian. p. 78. ^ Ibid. p. 79. 
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troops, the Romans dragged aside, with hooks, the 
bodies of sucii of the inhabitants as had been slain, 
or precipitated headlong from the liouses ; end 
threw them into pits; the greatest part of them being 
still alive and panting. In this toil, uhich lasted six 
days and as many nights, the soldiers were relieved 
from time to time bv fresh ones, without \\hich 
they w ould have been quite spent. Scipio was the 
only person who did not take a wink of sletp all 
this time ; giving orders in all places, and scarce al- 
lowing himselt leisure to tak(* the least rr iVesliment. 

^ There w as evcigy reason to Ix'lieve, lliat the siege 
would last mud) longer, and occasion a great ( il’u- 
sion of blood. Hut on the seventh (bug there ap- 
peared a com[)any of men in the j)osture ami haljiL 
of sup[)liants, who desired no other conditions, than 
that the Romans would j)lease to spare the lives of 
all those w'ho^should be willing to leave the citadel; 
which I’equest was granted them, onl\ the deserters 
were excepted. Accordingly, the re* came out lllty 
thousand men and women, wIjo were sent into the 
fields under a strong guard. The deserters, who 
were about nine hundred, finding they \\ould not 
be allowed quarter,' fortified themselves in the tem- 
ple of /Esculapius, with i\sdrubal, his wife, and 
two children ; w here, though their number w as but 
small, they might have held out a long time, because 
the temple stood on a very high hill, upon rocks, 
the ascent to w hich was by sixty steps. Rut at last, 
exhausted by hunger and watching, oppressed w ith 
feat*, and seeing their destruction arhand, they lost 
all patience; and abandoningtothe lower part of the 
temple, they retired to the uppermost story, re- 
solved not to quit it but with their lives. 

In the mean time, Asdrubal, being desirous of 
saving his own life, came down privately to Scipio, 
carrying an olive branch in his hand,, and threw 
himself at his feet Scipio shewed him immedi- 
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diatdv to the deserters, who, transported with ra^e 
and fury at the sii^ht, vented millions of impreca- 
tions ai^ainst him, and set tire to the temple, ^\d^lst 
it was kindling, we are told, t^iat Asd rubai’s wile, 
dressing herself as splendidly as possible, and plac- 
ing herself with her two children in sigljt of Scipio, 
addressed him ^vith a loud, voice : ‘‘1 call not 
down,” says she, “curses upon thy head, O Ro- 
“ man; Ibr thou only takestthe privilege c^lloucd by 
“ the laws of war : but may the gods of Carthage, 
and thou in concert w ith them, [)unish, according 
“ to his deserts, the false wretch, who has betrayed 
“his counti'y, his gods, his wife. Iris •i:hildren !” 
Then directing herself to AsdrubaF/ “ Perfidious 
“ w retch, ’ says she, “ thou basest of men ! this 
“ fire will presently consume both me and my 
“ children; bu^ as to thee, unworthy general of 
“ Carthage, go — adorn the gay triumph of tliy 
“ eon(|ueror — suffer, in the sight of afl Jfome, the 
“ tortures thou so justly cleservest !” She ^ad no 
sooner j)rououi]ced these words, than, seizing her 
children, she cut their throats, thrt'w them into the 
Haines, and aftei uaids rushed into them licrsclf ; 
in which she wnis imitated by all tRe deserters. 

^ ^Vdth regard to Scipi(^, when he saw' this famous 
citv, which had beeii so ilourishing for s^ven hun- 
dred years, and might have been compared to the 
greatest empires, on account of tjtb extent of its 
dominions both by sea and land ; its mighty ar- 
mies ; its fleets, elephants, and riches ; while the 
Carthaginians w^re <jven superior to other natio^is, 
by their courage anfl greatness of soul ; as not- 
withstanding their* beii]g deprived^ of arms and 
ships, they had ^jstained, for three whole years, all 
the hardshif)s and calamities of a long siege; see- 
ing, I say, this city entirely ruined, historians relate, 
that he could not refuse his tears to the unhappy 
fate of Carthage. He reflected, that cities, nations, 
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and empires, are liable to revolutions no less than 
private men ; that the like sad fate had hcfalJen 
Troy, anciently so pou erfal; and, in later times, the 
Assyrians, Aledcs^ cind Persians, hose dominions 
were once of so great an extent ; and very recently, 
the Macedonians, whose empire liad been so glorious 
throughout the world.. Full of these mournful ideas, 
he repeated the follow in^ verses of Homer : 

o'toLv 'iror *’1 Aio; 

Ka) rip'a/xoc, xa) Aao> Jo/xyeA/cy ITpayoiO. 

11. 0 . 1C 1, Km. 

The day shall come, that ^reat avoiyh/g day, 
Jfdiich Troys jtroud glories in the dust shall lay, 
When Priam's pou'rs and Priam' s self shall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin stcullorc all. Pope. 

thereby denouncing the future de.st'ny of Rome, as 
lie himself contessed to Polybius, who desired 
Scipio to exftlain himself on that occasion. 

Ha^ the truth enlightened his .soul, he would have 
discovered what we are taught in the Scriptures, 
that ""because of unrighteous dealmgs, injuries, and 
riches got by deceit, a kingdom is translated from 
one people to aneft her.’ Carthage is destroyed, be- 
cauie its avarice, perhdiousness, and cruelty, have 
attained tjieir utmost height. The like fate will at- 
tend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pride, and 
unjust usurpati9ns, concealed beneath a specious 
and delusive show ol justice and virtue, shall have 
compelled the sovereign Lord^ the disposer of em- 
piyjs, to give the universe an important lesson in its 
fall. ' . 

A. M. Carthage being takenjn diis manner, Scipio 
3859. gave the plunder of it (the gold, silver, statues, and 
^ off'Erings which should be found in the temples, 

A. Rom. excepted) to his soldiers for some days. He after- 
603. wards bestowed several military rewards on them, 
Ant. J.c. as w ell as on the officers, two of w hom had particu- 
larly distinguished themselves, viz. Tib. Gracchus, 

* Ecclus. X. 8. t Appian. p. 83. 
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and Cains Fannins, uho first scaled the walls. 
After this, adorning a small sliip (an excellent 
sailer) with the enemy’s spoils, he sent it to Rome 
uith the news of the victory. . 

^ At the same time he invited the inhabitants of 
Sicily to come and take possession of the pictures 
and statues which the Carthaginians had plundered 
them of in the former wars. When he restored to 
the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris’s famgus bull,*'' 
he told them that this bull, which was, at one and 
the same time, a monument of th§ cruelty of their 
ancient kings and of the lenity of their present sove- 
reigns, ought to make them sensible l>h'h would 
be most advantageous for them, to live under the 
yoke of Sicilians, or the government of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Car- 
tilage, he comuKKided, on the most severe penalties, 
his family not to take or even buy any of them ; 
so careful was he to remove from himself, and all 
belonging to him, the least suspicion of avarice. 

^\dlcn the news of the taking of Carthage was 
brought to Rome, the people abandoned themselves 
to the most immoderate transports of joy, as if the 
public tranquillity had not been i^ecured till that in- 
stant. They revojved in jheir minds, all the cala- 
mities which the Canlhaginians had brought upon 
them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for six- 
teen years toget^ier ; during which,. 'Hannibal had 
plundered four hundred towns, destroyed in differ- 
ent engagements thr^ hundred tiiousand men, and 
reduced Rome .itseli' to Jhe utmost extremity. 
Amidst the remembrance of these past evils, the 
people in Rome wocila a§k one anotl^r, whether it 
were really true the^t Carthage was in ashes. All 
ranks and degrees of men emulously strove who 

^ Appian. p. 83. Ibid. 

* Quern tauruvi Scipio cilm redderet Aprigentinis, dixisse dicitur, 
aquum esse tllos cogitare tUrum esset Siculis utihus, suisue scrvire, 
an populo R. obtemperarcy cum idem monumentum et domesticoe cru^ 
delitatis, et nostree munsuetudmis haberent , Cicer. Var. vi. n. 73- 
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should shew the greatest gratitude towards the gods; 
and the citizens ^\el'e, lor many days, employed 
wholly in solemn sacrifices, in public prayers, 
games, and spectacles. 

^ Alter these rcl igious d u ties were ended, the senate 
sent cten commissioners into Africa, to regulate, 
in conjunction with Scipio, the fate and condition of 
that country for the time to come. Their first care 
was, to demolish whate'vcr was still remaining of 
Carthage*.* Rome, ^ though mistress of almost the 
whole world, could not believe lierselfsafe as long as 
even the name oT Carthage was in being. So true it 

is, that ai^ inveterate hatred, fomented by long and 
bloody warsplasts even beyond the time when all 
cause of fear is removed ; and docs not cease, till the 
object that occasions it is no more. Orders were 
given, in the name of the Romans, that it should 
never he inhabited again ;and dreadful imprecations 
were denouficed against tho.'^c, who, contrary to this 
prol)i^)ition, should atlempt to rebuild any parts of 

it, especially tliosc called IJyrsa and Megai a. In the 
mean time, every one who desired it, was admitted 
to see Carthage : Sci])io being well pleased, to have 
people view thc^sad ruins of a city which iiad dared 
to contend w ith Rome for enjpire.;|; The commis- 
sioners dqcrced further, that those cities w hich, dur- 
ing this war, had joined with the enemy, should all 
be rased, and Hieir territories be given to the Roman 
allies; they particularly made a grant to the citizens 
of Utica, of the w hole country lying between Car- 

^ Appian. p. 84. 

* We may guess at the dime*nsi<jn3 of this famous city^ by 
what Florus says^i'/z. tliat ii was seventeen days on fire, before 
it could be all consumed. Quanta uihs d^lcta S7t, at de cater Is 
taaeam, vel ignium ?}iora prohari potest :* quippe per contmuos de- 
cern et septem dies i ix potuit incendium extuigui. Lib. ii. c. 15. 

f Neque se Roma, jam tciTaruyji ortm suptrato, securam speravit 
fore, SI nomen usquam maneret Carthaginis. Adeo odium certami- 
mbut ortum, ultra metum durat, et nc in riciis quidem deponitur, 
neque ante invisum esse desinit, qudm esse desiit. Vel. Paterc. 

1. 1 . c. 12. 

X Ut ipse locus eorum, qui cum hoc urbe dc imperio certSruni, 
vestigia calamitatis gstendcret, Cic. Agrar. ii. n. 50. 
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lhage and Hippo. All the rest they made tribu- 
tary, and reduced it into a Roman province, whi- 
ther a praetor was sent annually. 

^ All matters being thus settled, Scipio returned 
to Rome, where he made his entry in triumph. So 
magnificent a one had never been seen before*; the 
whole exhibiting nothing but statues, rare invalu- 
able pictures, and other cuyosities, which the Car- 
thaginians had, for many years, been collecting in 
other countries; not to mention the money carried 
into the public treasury, which amounted to im- 
mense sums. 

^ Notwithstanding the great precautions which 
were taken to hinder Carthage from being ever re- 
built, in less than thirty years after, and even in Sci- 
pio s litetiine, one ot the Gracchi, to ingratiate him- 
selt with the pecfple, undertook to found it anew, 
and conducted thither a colony consie^Jiing of six 
thousand citizens for t^at purpose. The senate, 
hearing that the workmen Bad been terrifietl by 
many unlucky omens, at the time they were tracing 
the limits, aEid laying the foundations of the new city, 
would have suspended theattemj)!; but the tri- 
bune, not being over scrupulous# in religious mat- 
ters, carried on the. work, iK>tvvithstanding all these 
bad [wesages, and finislied it in a few day5. Tijis 
was the first Roman colony that was ever sent out 
ot Italy. . * • * 

Ft is probable, that only a kind of huts were 
built there, since we »re told, * that when Marius 
retired hither, in 4iis flight to Africa, he lived in 8 
mean and poor condition* amid the ruins of Car- 
thage, consoling hims*elf by the sight oS so astonish- 
ing a spectacle ; Inmgelf s*erving, in some measure, 
as a consolation to that ill-fated city. 

^ Appian. 84. . « !<]. p. 85. Plut. in vit. Gracch. p. 839. 

* 3fanu3 cuT^m in Africam dir exit, inopemque vitam in tugu^ 
rio ruinorum Carihaginensiwn tolerant : ctlm Marius aspiciens 
Carthaginem, ilia intuens Mariam, alter alteri possent solatia. 
Vel. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 19. 

VOL, II. j) • 
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^ Appiaa relates, that Julius Caesar, after the 
deatli of Pompey, having crossed into Africa, saw, 
in a dream, an army composed of a prodigious 
number of soldiers/ who, with tears in tiieir eyes, 
called him ; and that, struck with tlie vision, he writ 
down* in his pocket-lK)ok the design which he form- 
ed on this occasior^ of rebuilding Cartilage and 
Corinth; but that having been inurthered soon 
after by -the conspirators, Augustus Caesar, his 
adopted son, who found this memorandum among 
his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the spot where it 
stood formerly, in order that the imprecations 
which ha*d iken vented, at the time of its destruc- 
tion, against those who should presume to rebuild 
it, might not fall upon him, 

* 1 know not what foundationAppian has for this 
story; but we read in Strabo, that Carthage and 
Corinth w ej'e rebuilt at the same time by Ceesar, to 
whom he gives the name 0 / god, by which title, a 
little tielbre, ^ he had plainly intended J ulius Ca&sar ; 
and Plutarch, ^ in the life of that emperor, ascribes 
expressly to him the establishment of these two co- 
lonies ; and observes, that one remarkable circum- 
stance in these two cities is, that as both had been 
taken and destroyed at the same time, they likewise 
were at the same time rebuilt and repeopled. How- 
ever this be, ^Strabo affirms, that in his time Car- 
^thage was as populous as any city in Africa ; and 
it r<fee to be the capital of Africa, under the suc- 
ceeding emperprs. It existed for about seven bun- 
fired years after, in splendor, but at last was sb 
completely destroyed by the Saracens, in the be- 
gmniog of the seventh H^entmry , tlfat neither its 
name, nor the least footsteps^of it, are known at 
this time in the country. 

* Appian. p. 85. i Strabo, b x?ii. p, B35, 

^ Suabo, 1. xvii. p, 631^ ^ 733, ^ 
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A D!g'ressio7i on the Planners and Character of 
the second Scipio AJrica?ius. 

SciPio, the destroyer of Carthage, was son to the 
fainous Paulus TEmilius, who conquered Perseos, 
the last king of Macedon ; and consequently grand- 
son to tl]at Paulus yEmilius \fho lost his life in the 
battle of Cannee. He was adopted by the son of 
the great Scipio Africanns, and called Scipio yEini- 
lianus; the names ot the two families being so 
united, pursuant to the law of adoptions. * He 
supported, with equal lustre, the dignity of both 
houses, by, all the qualities that can confer honour 
on the sword and gown. Ttie whole tenor of his 
life, says an hi,storian, whether with regard to his 
actions, his thoughts, or wmrds, was deserving of 
the highest praist. He dibtinguished himself par- 
ticularly (an eulogium that, at presewt, can sel- 
dom be aj^plied to peiVons ot the military profes- 
sion), by his exquisite taste for polite liteAture, 
and all the sciences, as well as by the uncommon 
regard he shewed to learned men. It is univer- 
sally known, that he was reported U) be the author 
of Terence’s comedies, the most* polite and elegant 
writings wliich the IlonjaAs could boast. We are 
told of Scipio,']' tha*t no man could bl<5nd more 
happily repose and action, nor employ his leisure 
hours with greater delicacy and tasfe : thus was he 
divided between arms and books, between the mi- 
litary labours of the icamp, and the peaceftjl em- 
ployment of the Cabinet ; in wEich he either exe?- 
cised his body in toilsof war, or his mind in the 
study of tlie sciences. •By this he ^iiewed, that 

* Scipio JEmiliantis, vir avitis P. ^ricani paternisque L, 
Pauli xrirtutibus simillimtLS, omnibus hctti ac logos dotihus, ingenii- 
que <tc stHdiorum c^ninentisiimus seculi siu, qui nihii in vitd nisi 
laudandum aut fecit ant dixit aat sensit. V>1. Paterc. 1. i. c. 12. 

t Neque enim quisquam hoc Scipione etegantius inltrvaUa ne- 
gotiorum otio dispunxit : semper que aut belli aut paci^ serviit ar- 
semper inter nrma ac studia versatus, ftut corpus pericuiu', 
aut animum disciplinis eiercuit. Ibid. c. IS. 

o 2* 
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nothing does greater honour to a person of distinc- 
tion, of what quality or profession soever he be, 
tlian the adorning his mind with knowledge. Ci- 
cero, speaking of Scipio, says, * that he always 
had Xenophon’s works in his hands, which are so 
famous for the solid and excellent instructions they 
contain, both in regaad to war and policy. 

He owed this exquisite taste for polite learning 
and the sciences, to the excellent education which 
Paulus dEmilius bestowed on his children. He had 
put them under tlie ablest masters in every art ; and 
did not SQare any expence on that occasion, though 
his circuthstances were very narrow : P. iEmilius 
himself was present at all their lessons, as often as 
the affairs of the state would permit ; becoming, 
by this means, their chief preceptor. 

The intimate union between Polybius and Sci- 
pio put theufinishing stroke to the exalted qualities 
which, by the superiority 6f his genius and dis- 
positJbn, and the excellency of his education, were 
already the subject of admiration. Polybius, with 
a great nurhber of Achaeans, whose fidelity the Ro- 
mans suspected during the war with Perseus, was 
detained in Rome^ where his merit soon caused his 
company to be coveted fey all persons of the high- 
est quality in that city. Scip*io, when scarce eigh- 
teen, devoted himself entirely to Polybius; and 
considered as*the greatest felicity of his life, the 
opportunity he had of being instructed by so great 
a master, whose society he preferred to all the vain 
ahd idle amusements which,fire generally so allur- 
ing to young persons. 

Polybius’s^first care wers to inspire Scipio with an 
aversion for thdse equally dangerous and ignomi- 
nious pleasures, to which the Roman youth were so 
strongly addicted ; the greatest part of them being 

” Plut. in vit. iEmil. Paul. p. 258. 

“ Excerpt. ^ Polyb. p 147 — 163. 

* 4fricanus j^anper Socraticum Xenophonicm in manihui ka^ 
bcbat, Tusc. Qua^t. I. ii. n, 62, 
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already depraved and corrupted by the luxury and 
licentiousness w hich riches and new conquests had 
introduced in Rome. Scipio, during the first five 
years that he continued in so^excellent a school, 
made the greatest improvement in it; and, despis- 
ing the ridicule, as well as the pernicious exaifiples, 
of persons of the same age with himself, he was 
looked upon, even at thatjdme, as a model of dis- 
cretion and uisdom. 

From hence, the transition was easy and natural 
to generosity, to a noble disregard of riches, and to 
a laudable use of them ; all virtues so requisite in 
persons of illustrious birth, and whiffi Scipio car- 
ried to the most exalted pitch, as appears from 
some instances of this kind related by Polybius, 
which are highly worthy our admiration. 

jEmilia,* wit^ of the first Scipio Africanus, and 
mother of him who had adopted the 5,cipio men- 
tioned here by Polyb?bs, bequeathed, at her 
death, a great estate to the latter. This lady, be- 
sides the diamonds and jewels which are worn Ry 
women of her high rank, possessed a great number 
of gold and silver vessels used in sacrifices, toge- 
ther with several splendid equipages, and a consi- 
derable number oi slaves of both sexes ; the wh*ble 
suited to the opulefice of the august house into 
whicn she had married. At her death^ Scipio made 
over all those rkh possessions to Papiria his mo- 
ther, who, having been divorced a considerable 
time before by Pauli*s iEmilTus, and not being in 
circumstances to* support the dignity of her birth, 
lived in great obscurity, and never appeared in the 
assemblies or public ccFemonie^. Rut when she 
agaan frequented Iham with a magnificent train, this 
noble generosity of Scipio did him great honour, 
especially in the minds of the ladies, who expati- 
ated on it in all their ^nversations, and in a city 
whose inhabitants, says Polybius, were not easily 
prevailed upon to part with their money. 

* She was swter of Paulus AEmiliua, father of the second 
Scipio Africanus. 
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Scipio was no less admired on another occasion. 
He was bound, in consequence of the estate that 
had fallen to him by the death of his grandmother, 
to pay, at three different times, to the two daugh- 
ters of Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, half 
tlieir (x)rtions, which amounted to 50,000 French 
crowns.* The time- for the payment of the first 
sum being expired, Scipip put the whole money in- 
to the hai^ds of a banker, ^i iherius Gracchus, and 
Scipio Nasica, who had married the two sisters, 
imagining that Scipio had made a mistake, went to 
him, and observed, that the laws allowed him three 
years to 'pay^this sum in, and at three different 
times. Young Scipio answered, that he knew' very 
well what the laws directed on this occasion ; that 
they might indeed be executed in their greatest ri- 
gour towards strangers, but that friends and rela- 
tions ought Jio treat one another wdth a more gener- 
ous simplicity; and therefore desired them to re- 
ceive ^he whole sum. 'They were struck with such 
admiration at the generosity of their kinsman, that 
in their return home, they reproached f themselves 
for their narrow way of thinking, at a time when 
they made the greatest figure, and had the highest 
regWd paid to tl>em, of any family in Rome* This 
generous!' action, says Polybius, was the more ad- 
mired, because no person in Rome, so far from con- 
senting to pay 50,000 crowns before they were 
due, would pay even a thousand before the time 
for payment ‘was elapsed. c 
• It was from the same nobl^ spkit that, two years 
after, Paulas iEmilius his ^father being dead, he 
made over to his brother Fabius, who was not'^o 
wealthy as himself, the p4rt of tttoir father’s estate 
which w as his (Scipio’s) due, (amounting to above 
threescore thousand crowns;|:), in oixler that there 
might not be so great a d^parily between his for- 
tune and that of his brother. 

This Fabius being desirous to exhibit a show of 

♦ Or, 1 1,2504 sterling, f Kccrtyvujiuhts auJtwv 
X Or, 13,5004 steriing. 
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gladiators after his father’s decease, in honour of his ' 
memory (as was the custom in that age), and not 
being^ able to defray the expences on this occasion, 
which amounted to a very heavy sum, Scipio made 
him a present of fifteen thousand* crowns, in order 
to defray at least half the charges of it. • 

Tlie splendid presents which Scipio had made his 
mother Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well as 
equity, after her demise ; and his sisters, jiccording 
to the custom of those times, had not the least claim 
to them. Nevertheless, Scipio thought it would 
have been dishonourable in him, had he taken them 
back again. He therefore made ovei**to*his sisters 
whatever he had presented to their mother, which 
amounted to a very considerable sum; and by this 
fresh proof of his glorious disregard of wealth, and 
the tender friendship he had for his family, acquired 
tlie applause of the whole city. 

These different ben^factio^ns, w'hich amounted all 
together to a prodigious sum, seem to have rs^^eived 
a brighter lustre from the age in which he bestowed 
them, he being still very young; and yet more from 
the circumstances of the time when they were pre- 
sented, as well as the kind and pbHging carriage he 
assumed on tbosQ occasipns. • 

The incidents I have here related are so repugnant 
to the maxims of this age, that there might be rea- 
son to fear the v^ader would consider them merely 
as the rhetorical flourishes of an historian who was 
prejudiced in favom; of his hero ; if it was not well 
known, that the predpminojit characteristic of Poly- 
bius, by whom they aje related, is a sincere love for 
truth, and anutteraversipntoadulapgnofeverykind. 

In the very passagp whence this relation is extract- 
ed* he has thought it necessary for him to be a lit- 
tle guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous ac- 
tions and rare qualities of Scipio ; and he observes, 
that as his Vritings were to be perused by tlie Ro- 
mans, who wtve perfectly well acquainted with all 
the particulars of this great man’s life, he could not 
^ Or, 5375/. Bterlmg* 
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fail of being convicted by them, should he venture 
to advance any falsehood ; an affront, to which it is 
not probable that an author, who has ever so little 
regard for his reputation, would expose himself, 
especially if no advantage was to accrue to him 
from ct. 

We have already qbserved, that Scipio had never 
given into the fashionable debaucheries and excesses 
to which J:he young peo'^ple at Rome so generally 
abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently com- 
pensated for this self-denial of all destructive plea- 
sures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed all the rest of 
his life, which enabled him to taste pleasures of a 
much purer and more exalted kind, and to perform 
the great actions that reflected so much glory upon 
him. 

Hunting, which was his darling, exercise, contri^ 
buted also very much to invigorate his constitution, 
and enabled him also to endure the hardest toils. 
Mace^lonia, w hitlier h^followed his father, gave him 
an opportunity of indulging to the utmost of his 
desire his passion in this respect; for the ch^se, 
which was the usual diversion of the Macedonian 
monarchs, havirig been laid aside for some years on 
account of the wars, Sc^io found there an incre- 
dible quantity of game of every«kind. Paul us ^Emi- 
lius, studious of procuring his son vijtuou^jDleaaures 
of every kind, ip order to divert his mind from those 
which reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to in- 
dulge himself in his favourite sport, during all the 
time that the Roman forces cqntirvied in that coun- 
try, after the victory he had^ gained over Perseus. 
The illustrious youth employed his leisure hours in 
an exercise which suited so well his age and incli- 
nation ; and was as successful in this innocent war 
against the beasts of Macedonia, as his father had 
been in that which be had carried on against the 
inhabitants of the country. 

It was at Scipio’s return from Macedon, that he 
met with Polybius in Rome ; and contracted the 
strict friendship, with him, which was afterwards so 
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J^eneficial to our youn^ Roman, and did him almost 
as much honour in after-ages ^ts all his conquests. 
We find, from history, that Polybius lived with the 
two brothers. One day, wheq himself and Scipio 
were alone, the latter unbosomed himself freely to 
liim, and complained, but in tlie mildest and most 
gentle terms, that he, in their g^nversations at table, 
always directed himself to his brother Fabius, and 
never to him. '' I am sensible,” says he, “ that this 
indifference arises from your supposing, with all 
our citizens, that I am a heedless young man, and 
wholly averse to the taste which now prevails in 
‘‘ Rome, because I do not devote rhyi^lf to the 
“ studies of the bar, nor cultivate the* graces of elo- 
cution. But how should I do this ? 1 am told per- 
petually, that the Romans expect a general, and 
not an orator, from the house oftheScipios. I will 
‘‘ confess to you (pardon the sincerity with which I 
reveal my thoughts)} that your coldness and indif- 
ference grieve me exceedingly.’' Polybius, sur- 
prised at this unexpected address, made Scipio the 
kindest answer; and assured the illustrious youth, 
that though he generally directed himself to his bro- 
ther, yet this was not out of disres^^ect to him, but 
only because Fabius was Jlie eldest ; not to mention 
(continued Polybius) that, knowing you possess- 
ed but one soul, I conceived that 1 addressed both 
when I spoke t^ either of you. then assured 

Scipio, that he was entirely at his command: that 
w ith regard to the sciences, for which he discovered 
the happiest geryus, ^he w^quld have opportunities 
sufficient to improve hlm^lf in them, from the great 
number of learned Gregans who reported daily to 
Rome ; but that; as^to tl>e art of w ar, which was pro- 
perly his profession, and his favourite study, he (Po- 
lybius) might be of some little .service to him. He 
had no sooner spoke these w ords, than Scipio, grasp- 
ing his hand in a kind of rapture : Oh! when,” 
says he, “ shall I see the happy day, when, disen- 
“ gaged fi’om all other avocations, and living w ith me, 
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you will be so much my friend, as to direct your 
endeavours to improve my understanding and re* 
gulate my affections? It is then I shall think my- 
self worthy of my illustrious ancestors/' From 
that time Polybius, oveijoyed to see so young a man 
breathe such noble sentiments, devoted himself par- 
ticularly to our Scipio, who ever after paid him as 
much reverence as if he^had been his father. 

However, Scipio did not esteem Polybius only as 
an excellent historian, but valued him much more, 
and reaped much greater advantages from him, as 
an able warrior and a profound politician. . Ac- 
cordingly '‘hS consulted him on every occasion, and 
always took his advice even when he was at the head 
of his army; concerting in pnvate with Polybius all 
the operations of tlie campaign, all the movements 
of the forces, all enterprises again^ the enemy, and 
the several^measures proper for rendering them 
successful. ^ 

* I» a word, it was the common report, that our 
illustrious Roman did not perform any great or 

f ood action without being under some obligation to 
^olybius; nor even commit an error, except when 
he acted without consulting him. 

? requestthe reader to excuse tiiis long digression, 
which may be thought foreigil to my subject, as I 
am not writing the Roman history. However, it 
appeared to me so well adapted tg the general de- 
sign I propose to myself, in this work, viz, the cul- 
tivating and improving the minds of youth, that I 
ceuld not forbear introducing it here, though I was 
sensible this is not directivity proper place. And in- 
<ieed, theseexamples shew, important it is that 
young people should receive ajibbral and virtuous 
educa^n; and the great benefit they reap,']ty1fe^^ 
'quenting and corresponding early with persons of 
merit ; for these were the foundations whereon were 
built the fame and glory which have rendereffScipio 
immortal* But above all, how noble a model for our 

Pausan. in Arcad. 1. viii. p, 505. 

• * 
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a^e (in which the moat inconsiderable and even 
trifling concerns often create feuds and animosities 
between brothers and sisters, and disturb tlie peace of 
families), is the generous disinterestedness ofScipio; 
who, whenever he had an opportunitj^ of serving his 
relations, thought lightly of bestowing the Ingest 
sums upon them! This excellent passage of Polybius 
had escaped me, by its notl)eing inserted in the folio 
edition of his w'orks. It belongs indeed naturally to 
that book, where, treating of the taste forsolid glory, 

I mentioned the contempt in which the ancients held 
riches^ and the excellent use they made of them- I 
therefore thought myself indispensa^fjlybbligcd to 
restore, on this occasion, to young students, what I 
could not but blame myself for omitting elsewhere. 

The History^/ the Fayyiily and Posterity of 
ISIasin'i^sa, 

I PROMISED, after finishing what related to tlie 
republic of Carthage, to return to the family and 
posterity of Masinissa. This piece of history forms 
a considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore 
is not quite foreign to my subject.* 

^ From the time that Masinissa had declare^ for A. M. 
the Romans und^r the fitst Scipio, he had always 
adhered to that honourable alliance, n ith an almost 
unparalleled zeal and fidelity. Finding his end 
approaching, he wrote to the procdnsul of Africa, 
under whose standards the younger Scipio then 
fought, to desire thaf Roman might be sent to him *, 
adding, that he^hoiAd di(? with satisfaction, if he 
could but expire in Jiiif arms, after having made him 
executor to his will. Bbt believing^that he should 
be dead before it cotild be possible for him to receive 
this consolation, be sent for his wife and children, 
and spoke to them as follows : I know no other 
nation buX the Romans, and, atnong this nation, 

“ no other family fcut that of the Scipios. I now, 
in my expiring moments, empower Scipio jEmili* 

p App. p, 65. Val. Max. 1. ▼. c. 2. 
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anus to dispose, in an absolute manner, of all my 
possessions, and to divide my kingdom among 
ray children. I require, that whatever Scipio 
may decree, shall be executed as punctually as if 
I myself had appointed it by fny will.” After 
saying these words, he breathed his last, being up- 
wards of ninety years of age. 

This prince, during his youth, had met with 
strange reverses of fortune, having been dispossessed 
of his kingdom, obliged to fly from province to pro- 
vince, and a thousand times in danger of his life. 
Being supported, says the historian, by the divine 
protectiorf; h^w^as afterwards favoured, till hisdeath, 
with a perpetual series of prosperity, unruffled by 
any sinister accident: for he not only recovered his 
own kingdom, but added to it that of Syphax his 
enemy ; and extending his dominions from AJaurita- 
nia, as far as Cyrene, he became the njost po\\erful 
prince of alf Africa, tie blessed, till he lelt the 
worldf with the greatest health and vigour, which 
doubtless was owing to his exti^eme temperance, and 
the care he had taken to inure himself to fatigue. 
Though ninety years of age, he performed all the ex- 
ercises used by ^ypung men, and always rode with- 
out* a saddle; and Poiyi)ius observes (a circum- 
stance preserved by Plutarch), that the day after 
a great victory over the Carthaginians, Masinissa 
was seen, sitting at the door of his tent, eating a 
piece of brown bread, 

' He lef t fifty-four sons, of whom three only w ere 
legitimate, viz. Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastana- 
bal. Scipio divided the kingdom between these 
three, and gav« considerable possessions to the rest : 

’ App. p. An seni gerenda sit Resp. p. 791. 

* Appian. ibid. Val. Max. 1. v. c. 2. 

* Cicero introduces Cato, speaking as follow* of Masinissa"* 
vigorous constitution : Arhitror ic audire^ Scipio, hospes tuns 
masinissa qucefaciai hodie nonaginta annos nanis ; dim ingrcs- 
ms iter pedibus sit, in equAtm omnino non atccndcrc ; dim cquo, ex 
equo non detcendere ; nullo imbre, nulio frigore adduci, lU capiic 
Lperto su ; summam esse in eo corporis siccitatem. Itaque exegui 
omnia regis officio etsmyncra, Dc Senectate. 
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but the two last dying soon after, Micipsa becauic 
sole possessor of these extensive dominions. He 
had two sons, Adberbal and Hiempsal, and with 
them he educated in his palaoe Jugurtha his ne- 
phew, Mastanabal’s son, and took as much care 
of him as he did of his own children, * This* last- 
mentioned prince possessed several eminent quali- 
ties, which gained him universal esteem. Jugnr- 
tha, who was finely shaped, and very li^indsome, 
of the most delicate wit, and the most solid judg- 
ment, did not devote himself, as young men com- 
monly do, to a life of luxury and pleasure. He 
used to exercise himself with person? oT his own 
age, in running, riding, and throwing the javelin ; 
and though he surpassed all his companions, there 
was not one of them but loved him. The chase 
was his only dehght ; but it was that of lions and 
other savage beasts. To finish his character, lie 
excelled in all things, and sppke very little of him- 
self : Plurimum facer Cy et yrtinimurn ipse dese^loqni. 

Merit so conspicuous, and so generally acknow- 
ledged, began to excite some anxiety in Micipsa, 
He saw himself in the decline of life, and his child- 
ren very young, f He knew the*^odigious lengths 
which ambition iscapable^of going, when a crov^i is 
in view ; and that a rfian, with talents much inferior 
to those of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by so glitter- 
ing a temptation, especially when uoUed with such 
favourable circumstances. In order therefore to re- 
move a competitor so dangerous with regard to his 
children, he gave Jiiguftha the command of theforces 
which he sent to the as^isfance of the Romans, who, 
at that time, were besieging Numantia, under the 
conduct of Scipib. .^Knbwing Jugurtha was actu- 
ated by the most heroic bravery, he flattered him- 
self, that he probably would rush upon danger, and 

* All this history of Jogurtha is extracted from Sallust. 

+ Terrebai eum moric^lium avidu imperii, et prceceps ad 

explendam anvtU cupidinem: pneurea opportumtas sua Ithero^ 
run^ue cetaUs, qua: etiam mediocrei vtros spe prcedae trwtsversos 
Sallust. * 
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lose his life. However, he was mistaken. This 
young prince joined to an undaunted courage, the 
utmost presence of mind ; and, a circumstance very 
rarely found in persons of his age, he preserved a 
just medium [)etween a timorous foresight and an 
impetbous rashness.* In this campaign, he won 
the esteem and frienalship of the whole army. Sci- 
pio sent him back to his uncle with letters of re- 
commendation, and the most advantageous testi- 
monials of his conduct, after having given him very 
prudent advice \vith regard to the course which he 
ought to pursue: for, knowing mankind so well, he, 
in all protfaliJlity, had discovered certain sparks of 
ambition in tliat prince, which he feared would one 
day break out into a dame. 

Micipsa, pleased whth the high character that was 
sent hifii ot his nephew, changed his behaviour to- 
wards him,^nd resolved, if possible, to win his affec- 
tion by kindness. Accprdingiy he adopted him ; and 
by his will, made him joint-heir with his two sons. 
When he found his end approaching, he sent for 
-all three, and bid them draw near his bed, where, in 
presence of the ^^hole court, he put J ugurtha in mind 
ot all Ills kindnefft to him; conjuring him, in the 
name of the gods, to defend and pi'otect, on all occa- 
sions, his*children ; who, being’before related to him 
by the ties of blood, were now become bis brethren, 
by bis (Micipsa s) bounty. Heboid him, f that 
neither arms nor treasure constitute the strength of 
a kingdom, but triends, who are not won by arms nor 
gold, but by real services inviolable fidelity. 
Now where (sayi* he) can we.find better friends than 
our brothers And how can that man, who becomes 
an enemy to his relations, fepoge dny confidence in, 


* Ac mvv, fiiod diJJiciUimum imprimis est, ct prcAio streyiuus 
crat, ti bonus consijio : qiioi'um altcmm cx provi^entid timoran, 
aaeruni ex audacia tcmeritateni adferre plenmque solet. 

t Non exercitM, ntq«e tkemteri, prmsHia rtgm nnt, verum 
ctmzcj ; Suos nxgnc arms cogtro, rkro pnran nuxos; oKcio 
rt fids parttmtur mXem amicior /Pater 

quern alienumfidum inoenies, si tuuJiOitis fucrisf 
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or depend on, strangers ? He exhorted his sons to pay 
the highest reverence to Jugurtha; and to dispute 
oo otherwise with liim, than by their endeavour to 
erpwil, and, if possible, to surpass his exalted merit. 

He concluded with entreating them to observe for 
ever an inviolable attachment towards the Romans ; 
and to consider them as their*benefactor, their pa-* 
tron, and master. A few.days after this, Micipsa 
expired. • 

Jugurtha soon threw off the mask, and began by A.M. 
ridding himself of Hiempsal, who had expressed 3887 . 
himself to him with great freedom, and therefore 
he caused him to be murdered. bloody ac- 

tion proved but too evidently to Adherbal what he a, m. 
himseh might naturally fear. Numidia is now di- ssss. 
vided, and sides severally with the two brothers. 

Mighty armies erre raised by each party. Adher- 
bal, after losing the greatest part of hi.^ fortresses^ 
is vanquished in battik, and forced to make Rome 
his asylum. However, this* gave Jugurtha very 
great uneasiness, as he knew that money 3vas aljr 
powerful in that city. He therefore sent deputies 
thither, with orders for them to br^be the chief s^- 
na^ors. In tiie first audience t# which they were 
introduced, Adherbal represented the unhappy 
condition to which he was reduced, the 'injustice 
and barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of his bro- 
ther, the loss of cJmost ail his fortresj^es ; but the cir- 
cumstance on which he laid thegi'eatest stress was, 
the commands of hfo dying father, viz, to put his 
whole confidence in tihe Romans; declaring, that 
the friendship of this pedple would be a stronger 
support both to himself and bis kingdom, than all 
the troops and treasures ib the universe. His speech 
was ot a great length, ami extremely pathetic. 
Jugurtha ’s deputies made only the fcdlowdng an- 
swer : that Hiempsal had been killed oy the Nu- 
midians, because of his great cruelty; that Adijer- 
bal w'as the aggressor, and yet, after having been 
vanquished, was come to make complaints, because 
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be had not committed all the excesses he desired ; 
that their sovereign entreated the senate to form a 
judgment of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, 
from that he had sl^eu n at Numantia , and to lay a 
gi eater stress on his actions, than on the accusa- 
tions of his enemies, lint these ambassadors had 
secretly employed aw eloquence much more pre- 
valent than that of word^, which had not proved in-* 
efFectual* The whole assembly was for Jugurtha, 
a few senators exce[)tod, wdio were not so void of 
honour as to be corrupted by money. Ihe senate 
came to this resolution, that commissioners should 
be sent fronl^lome, to divide the provinces equally 
upon the spot between the two lirothers. Ihe 
reader w ill naturally suppose, that Jugurtha w as not 
sparing of his treasure on this occasion : the divi- 
sion was made to his advantage*; and yet a spe- 
cious appearance of equity was preserved. 

This first success ot Juguftha augmented his cou- 
rage, *and increased hi§ boldness. Accordingly, he 
attacked his brother by open force ; and whilst the 
latter loses his time in sending deputations to the 
Romans, he ftorms several fortresses, carries 
on his conquests; and, after defeating Adher- 
baF, besieges him in Cirtiia, the capital of his king- 
dom. During this interval, •ambassadors arrived 
from Rome, wdth orders, in the name of the senate 
and people, to ihe two kings, to laydown their arms, 
and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, after protesting 
that lie would obey, with the ^nost profound rever- 
ence and submission, tiie commands of the Roman 
people, added, that lie did yot believe it w’as their 
intention to bender him fr«m defending his own life, 
against the treacherous Snar^ which his brother 
had laid for it. He concluded with saying, that 
he would s|pd ambassadors forthwith to Rome, to 
inform the senate of his conduct. this vague 
answer he eluded their orders, and would not even 
permit the deputies to wait upon Adherbal. 

Though the latter was so closely blocked up in his 
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capital, he yet * found mdans to send to Rome, to 
implore the assistance of the Romans against his 
brother, who had besieged him five months, and in- 
tended to take away his life. Some senators were 
of opinion, that w’ar ought to be proclaimed imme- 
diately against Jngurtha ; but still his influence pre- 
vailed, and the Romans only ol'dered an embassy to 
be sent, composed of senators of the highest dis- 
tinction, among n hom was yEmilius ScanrTis, a fac- 
tious man, w ho had a great ascendant over the no- 
bility, and concealed the blackest vices under the 
specious appearance of virtue. JugurJ:ht^ w^as ter- 
rified at first; but he again found arvopportunity 
to elude their demands, and accordingly sent them 
back without coming to any conclusion. Upon this, 
Adherbal, wdio had lost all hopes, surrendered 
upon condition of having his life spared; neverthe- 
less, he w^as immediately murthered with a great 
number of Numidians.* • 

But though the greatest part of the people at 
Rome were struck with horror at this news, Juguf^ 
tlm’s money again obtained him defenders in the se- 
nate. However, C. Meminius, the.tribune of the 
people, an active man, and one who hated the no- 
bility, prevailed with the people, not to suffer so 
horrid a crime to go uh[)unished ; and, accd/dingly, 
w ar being proclaimed against Jugurth^, Calpurnius 
Bestia the consul *\as appointed to cafry it on.f He 
was endued with excellent qualities, but they were ^ 
all depraved and remieied useless by his avarice. G83. 

Scaurus set out w kh him. Ihiev at first took seve- J. C. 

• • 110 . 

* He chose two of the nimblest of those had followed 
him into Cirtha; and iinjuced by the great rewards he 

promised them, and pityWig his unhappy ( irourTistances, un- 
dertook to pass through ihe enemy'’8 < amp, iii the nif^ht, to the 
neighbouring shme, and front i hence to Rome. Ex iis qui unfi 
Cii tam profug^erantt duos muxwie it/ipigros defcgff. ("os, rnulta 
pollicendo, ac nns^rcmdo aisuvi suum, canjirmat, utl per hostium 
munitioncsnoctu ad proximuminare, dxin Romampergcrait . Sallust. 

t MuUeehonccque artcs anum et corporis erant, quas ornne: a%ci~ 

rltia proepedriebat, 
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ral towns; but Jugurtha’s bribes checked the pro- 
gress of these conquests; and Scaurus* himself, 
who till now had expressed the strongest animo- 
sity against tliis prince, could not resist so power- 
ful an attack. A treaty w'as therelore concluded , 
Jugurtha feigned to submit to tlie Romans, and 
thirty elephants, some horses, with a very inconsi- 
derable sum of money, were delivered to the 
queestori 

But now the indignation of the people in general 
at Rome displayed itself in the strong^t manner. 
Memmiusthe tribune inflamed them by his speeches. 
He caused Cassius, who was praetor, to be appoint- 
ed to attend Jugurtha ; and to engage him to come 
to Rome, under the guarantee of the Romans, in 
order that an enquiry might be made in his pre- 
sence, who those persons were thaft had taken bribes. 
Accordingjy Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. 
The sight ot him raisf.d tlie^nger of the people still 
higlier ; but a tribune having been bribed, he pro- 
longed the session, and at last dissolved it. A Nu- 
midian prince, grandson of Msisinissa, called Mas- 
siva, being at^that time in the city, was advised to 
solicit for Juguttha's kingdom; which coming to 
the ears ot the latter, caused him to be assassin- 
ated in‘the midst of Rome.* The murtherer was 
seized, and delivered up to the civil magistrate, and 
Jugurtha w^ commanded to depart Italy. Upon 
leaving the city, he cast back his eyes seveial 
times towards it and said, ‘*Rome would sell itself 
“ could it meet w ith ^ pur(;hasQr ; and were one to 
“ be found, it were inevitably ruined. 

And noN% the war brgke out anew. At first the 
indolence, or perhaps connivance, of Albinus the 
consul, made it go on very slowly; but afterwards, 
when he returned to Rome to hold the public as- 

* Magnitudinc pecuni(E d hono Jtonestoque in fravtun ohurac- 
tus est. r 

t Postquam Roma egressus cst, fertur setpe tacitus ed respiciens, 
postremo dixmc: Urbem venalem et mature perituram, ti emp- 
torein invenerit. ^ 
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semblies,* the Roman army, by the unskilfulness 
of his brother Aulus, having marched into a defile 
from whence there was no getting out, surren- 
dered ignominiously to the enemy, who forced the 
Romans to submit to the ceremony of passing un- 
der the yoke, and made them engage to leave Nu- 
midia in ten days. • 

The reader will naturally imagine in what light 
so shameful a peace, concluded without tire autho- 
rity of the people, was considej'ed at Rome. They 
could not flatter themselves with the hope of be- 
ing successful in this war, till the conduct of it 
was given to L. Metellws the consul. all the 

rest of the virtues which constitute the great cap- 
tain, he added a perfect disregard of wealth ; a 
quality most essentially requisite against such an 
enemy as Jugurtha, who hitherto had always been 
victorious, rather by money than his s\\prd. But 
the African monarch fcAind IVletellus as invincible 
in this, as in all other respects. He therefore^was 
forced to venture liis life, and exert his utmost 
bravery, through the defect of an expedient which 
now' began to fail him. Accordingly^ he signalized 
himself in a surprising manner ; and shewed in this 
campaign, all that could *be#expected from the cou- 
rage, abilities, and attention of an illustrious gene- 
ral, to whom despair adds new vigour, and sug- 
gests new lights : Jie was, however, unsuccessful, 
because opposed by a consul, who did not suffer 
the most inconsiderable error to escape him, nor 
ever let slip an opportunity Qf taking advantage of 
the enemy. * • 

Jugurtha’s greatesfeonoern was, hc¥v to secure 
himself from traitors.^ From the time he had been 
told that Bomilcar, in whom he reposed the utmost 
confidence, had a, design upon his life, he enjoyed 


* For electing tnagistrates. Sal. 

F In Numidiam prit^ciKitur, ma^d spe civium, ciim propter 
bonaSf turn maxime quod advermm diritiaj> invictum unimum 
gerehdt. 
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no peace. He did not believe himself safe any 
where; but all things by day as well as by night, 
the citizen as well as the foreigner, were suspected 
by him ; and the blackest terrors sat for ever brood- 
inrr gver his mind. He never got a wink of sleep, 
ex'cept by stealth; and often changed his bed in a 
manner unbecoming his rank. Starting sometimes 
from his slumbers, he \i*ould snatch his sword, and 
utter lond cries ; so strongly was he haunted by 
fear, uhicii almost drove him to Irenzy. 

Marius was Metellns’s lieutenant. His bound- 
less anilj)itipn induced him to endeavour to lessen 
his genefaV^ character secretly in the minds of his 
soldiers ; and l)ecoming soon his prolesscd ememy 
and slanderer, he at last, by the most grovelling 
and perfidious arts, prevailed so tar as to supplant 
Metellus, and get himself nominated in his room, 
to carry jan the war against dngurtha. * With 
what strength of mind &o 6 ver Mcti^llus might be 
endtied on other occasions, be was totally dejected 
by this unforeseen blow, which even forced tears 
from his eyes, and compelled liim to utter such ex- 
pressions as were altogetlier unworthy so great a 
man. There was something very dark and vile in 
]\*Iarius’s conduct, thaUdisplay/s ambition in its na- 
tive and genuine colours, and shews that it extin- 
guishes, in those who aliandon themselves to it, all 
sense of honour and integrity.^ Metellus having 
anxiously endeavoured to avoid a man whose siglit 
he could not hear, nrri\ed,in Kome, and v^as re- 
A M ccived there with uuiversi^l acclamations. A tri- 
380S. umf)h WHS decreed hiiiT, -^nd the siii uame of Nu- 
A. Rom. ^lidj^ciis coBfen cd upoahim*. 

I thought it would be [)roj)cr to reserve for the 
Roman history, a })articular account of the events 
that happened in Africa, under Tvletcllus and iMa^ 

rius, all which are very circumstantially described 

« 

* Quibu,^ rebus supra bonwn atque honestum percuhub, necpie la- 
tfy?nas icpcrc, nrque modcran Itnpuam . vn e^repius in aliis ci) ti- 
bus, minis moUitjr (Z^ntudincin pati. 
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by Sallust, in his ajimirable history of Jugurtha. 1 
therefore hasten to the conclusion of this war. 

Jugurtha being greatly distressed in his affairs, 
had recourse to Bocchus king of Mauritania, w hose 
daughter he had married. This country e xte nds 
from Numidia, as far as beyond the shores of the 
Mediterranean op[)osite to Spain.* The Roman 
name was scarce known in it, and the people were 
absolutely unknown to tlic Romans. Jugurtha in- 
sinuated to his father-in-law, that should he suffer 
Numidia to be conquered, his kingdom would 
doubtless be involved in its ruin ; espeesaUy as the 
Romans, who were sworn enemies tcl'monarchy, 
seemed to liave vowed the destruction of all the 
thrones in the universe. He therefore prevailed 
with Bocchus to enter into a league with him : and 
accordingly received, on different occasions, very 
considerable succours li^m that king. 

This confederacy, w hich w j^S cemented on eil^her 
side by no other tie than that of interest, had never 
been strong; and a last defeat which Jugurtha met 
with, broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus 
now meditated tiie dark design of delivering up his 
son-in-law to the Romans^ Bor thi* purpose he hail 
desired Marius to sBnd hinf a trusty person., Sylla, 
w ho was an officer of uncommon merit, and served 
under him as qurestor, was thought eve^’y way qua- 
lified for this negc^fation. He was not afraid to 
put himself into the hands of the barbarian king; 
and accordingly set oift for his court. Being ar- 
rived, Bocchus, who, HBe thh rest of his country- 
men, did not pride liiujsdf on sincerity, and w as for 
ever projecting new designs, debated within hirn- 
selt, whether it would not be liis interest to deli- 
ver up Sylla to Jugurtha. He was a long time 
fluctuating in this uncertainty, and conflicting with 
a contrariety oJ[sentiments : and the sudden changes 
which displayed themselves in his countenance, 


* Now comprebending Fez, Morocc^, £;c. 
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in his air, and in his whole person, shewed evidently 
how strongly his mind was affected. At length, 
returning to his first design, he made his terms 
with Syria, and delivered up Jugurtha into his 
hands, who was sent immediately to Marius. 

* Sylla, says Plutarch,* acted, on this occasion, 
like a young man fired with a strong thirst of glory, 
the sweats of which he had just begun to taste. 
Instead of ascribing to the general under whom he 
fought all the honour of this event, as his duty re« 
quired, and which ought to be an inviolable maxim, 
he reserved the greatest part of it to himself, and 
had a ring ifiade, which he always wore, wherein 
he was represented receiving Jugurtha from the 
hands of llocchus ; and this rintj he used ever after 
as his signet. But Marius was so highly exaspe- 
rated at this kind of insult, that he could never 
forgive him ; and this circumstance gave rise to the 
im^acable hatred between these two Romans, 
which afterwards broke out with so much fury, and 
cost the republic so much blood. 

"" Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting 
such a spectacle to the Romans, as they could 
scarce believe they saw, when it passed before their 
eyes ; J mean, Jugurtha in chains ; that so formi- 
dable an enemy, during whose life they had not 
dared to flatter themselves with the hopes of being 
able to put an end to this war*; so well was his 
courage sustained by stratagem and artifice, and 
his genius so fruitful in fihding new expedients, 
even when his affairS mefet desperate. We 
are told, that Jugurtha r£fn ^distracted, as he w^as 
walking in *the triumph*; that after the ceremony 
was ended, he was thrown into prison ; and that 
the lictors were so eager to seize his robe, that they 
rent it in several pieces, and tore away Lh^t]£s of 
to get the rich jewels wuth w.hich they were 

^ Plut in vit. Marii. ■ Pint. ibid. 

* ora v£0^ yeyfu/xeyo;, oJx rjvs'pcs 
ro £jru%^/4a. Plut. Prsecept. reip. gerend. p. 80d. 
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adonR^. In this condition he tvas cftst, quite 
naked, and in the utmost terrors, into a deep dun- 
geon, >vhere he spent six days in struggling with 
hunger and the fear of death, retaining a strong 
desire of hfe to his last gasp; an end, continues Plu- 
tarch, worthy of his wicked deeds, Jugurtha hav- 
ing been always of opinion, thaf the greatest crimes 
might be committed to satitfte his ambition ; ingra- 
titude, perfidy, black treachery, and inhunfan bar^ 
barity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much ho- 
nour on polite literature and the sciei>ce^ that I 
could not, without impropriety, omit -him in the 
history oftlie family of Masinissa, to whom his fa- 
ther, who also was named Juba, was great grand- 
son, and grandson of Gulussa. The elder Juba 
signalized himself^ in the war between Cassar and 
Pompey, by his inviolable attachment to the party 
of the latter. He slew himself after the battle of A. M. 
Thapsus, in which his forces and those of Scipio 3959. 
w ere entirely defeated. Juba, his son, then a child, 
was delivered up to the conqueror, and was one of 
the most conspicuous ornaments of his triumph. It 
appears from history, th^t a noble education w^^s 
bestowed upon JuDa in Rome, where he imbibed 
such a variety of knowledge, as afterwards equalled 
him to the most learned among the Gjecians. He 
did not leave thaPeity till he went to"* take posses- 
sion of his father’s dominions. Augustus restored A. M. 
them to him, when bynhe death of Mark Antony, 
the provinces of tte empire were absolutely at his ^’719™* 
disposal. Juba, by the* lenity of his government, Ant. J. C. 
gained the hearts of afl his •subjects ; who, out of a 3o. 
grateful sense of the feliciiy they had enjoyed dur- 
ing his reign, ranked him in the number of their 
gods. Pausanias speaks of a statue w Inch the Athe- 
nians erected in his honour. It was indeed just, 
that a city, wfiich had been consecrated in all ages 
to the Muses, should give public testimonies of its 
esteem for a king who made so bright a figure 



aftiODufelearoed. *SiiiJas ascribes several worts 
to tMs prince, of which onjy the fragments are now 
extant He had written the history of Arabia; 
the antiquities of Assyria, 'and tliose of the Ro- 
manj; the history of theatres, of painting and 
painters; of the nature and properties of different 
animals, of grammat, and similar subjects ; a cata- 
logue of all which is given in Abbe Sevin s short 
dissertation on the life and work of the yooiiger 
Juba, j whence I have extracted these few parti- 
culars. 

Mnvorti'lofaf. 

t Vol. IV. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Let- 
tres,p. iil 
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CHAP. I. 

THE FIRST *EMPIRE OF THE ASSYRIANS. 

Sect. I. — Duration ^ that 

The Assyrian empire was undoubtedly oneoftiie 
most powerful in tbe world. With respect to its 
duration, two opinions have chiefly prevailed. 
Some authors, as .Ctesias, wh 9 se’ opinion is fol- 
lowed by Justini ^vt? i{ a duration of tbirteeh 
hundred years: others reduce it to five*htjndred 
and twenty, of w hich number is Herodotus. The 
diminution, or probably the interruption of power, 
w'hich happened in this vast empire, might possibly 
give occasion to this difference of opinions, and may 
perhaps serve in,somj3 measure to reconcile them. 

The history of thofitf-esw-ly times b so obacore, the 
monuments which oodvey it dow n toyis so contrhry 
to each bther, and the systems of the * roo^r.ns upc® 
that matter so different, tliat it isdiffit^t^I^djuvn 

* They that are curious to make deeper tiesearohe* into thi* 
matter, may read Itee M. 
Freret upon tBe Assyrian empire, iu the Memohs of the Aca* 
demy ot Belles Lettres; for, the fitst, see Tome 3, and for the 
other. Tome 5 ^ as also what Father Toumtanine has Written 
®pon this subject in his edition of Menochius. 
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any opinion about it, as certain and incontestable. 
But where certainty is not to be had, I suppose a 
reasonable person will be satisfied with probability; 
and, in my opinion, *a man can hardly be deceived, 
if he makes the Assyrian empire equal in antiquity 
w ith the city of Babylon, its capital. Now w e learn 
from the holy Scripture, that this was built by Nim- 
rod, who certainly was a great conqueror, and in 
all probaBility the first and most ancient of all those 
w^ho have ever aspired after that denomination. 

^ The Babylonians, as Callisthenes, a philosopher 
in Alexan^eris retinue, w rote to Aristotle, reckoned 
themselves’ to.be at least of 1903 years standing, 
when that prince entered triumphant into Babylon ; 
which makes their origin reach back to the year of 
the w^orld 1771, that is to say, 1 15 years after the 
deluge. This computation comes within a few years 
of the time in which we suppose Nimrod to have 
founded that city. Irxieed, this testimony of Cal- 
listherfes, as it does not agree with any other ac- 
counts of that matter, is not esteemed authentic by 
the learned ; but the conformity we find between it 
and the holy Scriptures should make us regard it. 

Upon these grounds, I thipk we may allow Nim- 
rod to have been the foufider of the first Assyrian 
empire, which subsisted with more or less extent 
aTiTglory upwards of * 1450 years, from the time 
of Nimrod to that of Sardanapalu?, the last king, 
that is to say, from the year of the world 1800 to 
the year 31257. • 

Nimrod.^ Nimrod. He is tlipe sarjte wkh f Belus, who 
fsoo' afterwards worshipped .as a god under that 

Ant. J.C. appellation. . * 

220 J-. y He was the son of Chus, graiidson of Ham, and 

■ Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. ii.de ccelo. ' 

* Here I depart from the opinion of Archbishop Usher, my 
ordinary ^ide, with respect to the duration of the As^rian 
empire, which ke supposes, with Herodotus, to H’ave lasted but 
620 yean; but the time when NimriS IWed and Sardanapalu# 
died I take from him, 

t Belus or Baal signifies Lord. 
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great grandson of Noah. He was, says the Scrip- 
ture, a mighty hunter before the Lord,^ In apply- 
ing himself to this laborious and dangerous exercise, 
he had two things in view; the first was, to gain 
the people s affection by delivering them frorp the 
fury and dread of wild beasts; the next was, to 
train u[) numbers of young people by this exercise 
of hunting to endure labour and hardship, to form 
them to the use of arms, to inure them to n kind of 
discipline and obedience, that at a proper time, 
after they had been accustomed to his orders and 
seasoned in arms, he might make use.of^them for 
other purposes more serious than hunting. 

In ancient history we find some footsteps remain- 
ing of this artifice of Nmirod, whom the writers have 
cwfounded with Ninus, his son : for ‘'Diodorus has 
these words : Ninus, the most ancient of the As- 
Syrian kings mentioned in history, performed 
great actions. Being natiwally of a warlike dis- 
position, and ambitious of the glory that rftsulta 
from valour, he armed a considerable number of 
young men, that w^ere brave and vigojous like him- 
self; trained them up a long time \n laborious;^Bx- 
ercises and hardships^ and by ihat means accus- 
tomed them to bear the fatigues of war patiently, 
“ and to face dangers’with courage and intrepidity.” 

What the same author adds, that ^inus entered 
into an alliance with the king of the Arabs, and 
joined forces w ith him, is a piece of ancient tradi- 
tion, which informs us, that the sonsof Chus, and by 
consequence, the^ broihers of Nimrod, all settled 
themselves in Arabia, along the Persian gulf, from 
Havilah to the Ocean; and lived near efiough to their 
brother to lend him. succours, or to receive them 
from him. And w hat the same historian further says 
of Ninus, that he was the first king of the Assyri- 
ans, agrees exactly with what the Scripture says of 
Nimrod, that he began to be mighty uponthe earth; 
that is, he procured himself settlements, built cities, 

^ Gen. X. 9. ' Lib. ii. p. 90. •* Ibid. 
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Nimrod- subdued his neighbours, united different people un- 
der one and the same autiiority, by the band of the 
same polity and the same laws, and formed them 
into one state; which, for those early times, was of 
a coi],siderablc extent, though bounded by the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris; and w'hich, in succeeding 
ages, made new acquisitions by df'grees, and at 
length extended its ennquests very iar. 

The LVj)i till ('(fi/of h/s says the Scripture, 
rvas Bahijhni. Must of the proiane historians ascribe 
the founding ol llab\'lon to Siuniramis, others to 
Belus. It is evidrnt, that both the one and the other 
are mistaP:cu^ \i tliev speak of the first founder of 
that city; for it owes its beginning neither to Seini- 
raniis nor to Nimrod, but to the foolish vanity of 
those [)ei'sons mentioned in Scripture,^ who desired 
to build a towei' and a city, that shbuld render their 
memory innnortal. 

'Josephus relates, jupon the testimony of a Sibyl 
(w h(>must liavc been ‘very ancient, and whose fic- 
tions cannot be imputed to the indiscreet zeal of any 
Cliristians), tliat the gods threw down the tower by 
an impetuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had 
this been tlie case, Nimrod's temerity must have 
been still greater, to rebuild df city and a tow-er 
winch C^od liimseh liad overtliVow n with such marks 
of his displea^sui e. But the Scri[)ture says no such 
thing; and it li? very probable, the building remained 
in the condition it was, when God put an end to 
the work by the confusion ob languages; and that 
the tower consecrated io Be^is, ^*hich is described 
by Herodotus,^ was this Vei^ tower, which tiie sons 
ot men pretudided to rai.se to the clouds. 

It is further probable, that this ridiculous design 
having been defeated by such an astonishing pro- 
digy, as none could be tlic author of but God bim- 

« Gen. X. 10. ^ Gen, xl. 4-. 

f Hist. Jiid. I. i. c. 4. ^ Lib i. c.l81. 

♦ S^miramis cam condidernt, vef, ut plcri(pie tradiderc, BeJus, 
c?ijus regia o&tenditur. Q. Curt. lib. v. c. 1. 
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self, every body abandoned the place, which had Nimrod, 
given Him odenCe ; and that Nimrod was the tirst 
who encompassed it afterwai'ds with walls, settled 
therein his friends and confedei'ates, and subdued 
those that lived round about it, beginning his em- 
pire in that place, but not confining it to so naVrow 
a compass : Fiiit pr'incip'ium regni cjus Babi/lon, 

The other cities, which the Scripture speaks of in the 
same place, were in the land of Shinar, wj)ich was 
certainly the province of which Babylon became the 
rn^etropolis. 

From this country he went into that which has 
the name of Assyria, and there built N^in^vch: ^Dc 
terra ilia egressus estAssur, et ccdijkavit Nineven, 

This is the sense in which many learned men un- 
derstand the word Ass^ looking upon it as the 
name of a province, and not of the first man who 
possessed it; as if it were, egre.^sus cst in As'tur, in 
Assyriam, And tliis seems l^o be the most natural 
construction, for many reasons not necessary oto be 
recited in this place. The country of Assyria is 
described, in one of the pro[)hcts,^' by the particular 
character of being the land of Nimrod : Fj pascent 
terrain Assur in gladio, et ten'am^bS'inirod in lanccis 
ejusi ct liberabit As\ui^, cion rcncnl in tcnxim 
nostram. It deiiveci its name iroin Assuv the son 
of Shem, who without doubt had settled hiiusc'lf 
anT family tlier^ and was piobably, tli iviii out, or . 
brought under subjection, by the lisurper Nimrod. 

Tills, conqueror ]ia,ving })Osscbstd himsell of the 
provinces ol * did not ravage them like a ty- 

rant, but filled them w ilh «itics, and made liimself as 
much beloved by hiif new^subjects as was by hi^j 
old ones; so that the historians, who ha\e not ex- 
amined into the bottom of this affair, have tliought 
that he made use of the Assyrians to rnncjuer tijc 
Babylonians. Among other cities, be built one moi c 
large and mal^nificent than the rest, which he called 
Niticvclq from the name of bis spa Ninus, in order 

^ Gen. X. 1 1. ^ Mic. v. 0 . 

^ Gen. 11, le. Dif>d. I.^n. jj. "J 
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Nimrod, to immortalize his memory. The son, in his turn, 
out of veneration for his father, was willing that they 
who had served him as their king should adore him 
as their god, and induce other nations to render 
him the same worship. For it appears evident, 
^hat^Nimrod is the famous Belus of the Babyloni- 
''ans, the first king whom the people deified for his 
great actions, and who shewed others the w^ay to 
tliat sort of immortality which human acquire- 
ments are sup})Osed capable of bestowing. 

I intend to s[)eak of the mighty strength and great- 
ness of the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, under the 
kings toSvhom their building is ascribed by pro- 
fane authors,* because the Scripture says little or 
nothing on tliat subject. This silence of Scripture, 
so little satisfactory to our curiosity, may become an 
instructive lesson to our piety. The holy penman 
has placed N itnrod and Abraham, as it were, in one 
view before us ; and seems to have put them so near 
togeUher on purpose, that we should see an example 
in the former oi what is admired and coveted by 
men, and in the latter of what is acceptable and 
w'ell-pleasing to God. * These two persons, so un- 
like one anotheV, ^re the tw o first and chief citizens 
oft wo different cities, bujlt bndifterent motives, and 
with different principles ; the one, self-love, and 
a desire of temporal advantages, carried even to 
the contemniUg of the Deity ; the, other, the love of 
God, even to the contemning of one's self. 

Ninus. Ninos. I have already pbser ved, that most of 
the profane authors look upon^ him as the first 
founder of the Assyrian •errtpi re, and for that rea- 
son ascribe [o him a gre^it part of his father Nim- 
rod's or Belus’s actions. 

Having a design to enlarge his conquests, the 
111 St thing he did was to prepare troops and officers 
capable of promoting his designs. And havingre- 
° Diod. 1. ii. p.90 — 95. 

Frcn'vnt ciritates duasamorea duo : tfTTcnam scilicet amortui 
usque ad coniemptum Dei; atlestem vero amor Dei usque ad con^ 
Umptmn sui, S.^Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. xiv. c. 28. 
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ceived powerful succours from the Arabians his Ninu*. 
neighbours, he took the field, and in the space of 
seventeen years conquered a vast extent of country, 
from Egypt as far as India anti Bactriana, which ^ 
he did not then venture to attack. 

At his return, before he entered upon any’new 
conquests, he conceived the design of immortalizing 
his name by the building of a city answerable to the 
greatness of bis power ; he called it Nineveh, and 
built it on the eastern banks of the * Tigris. Possi- 
bly he did no more than finish the work his father 
had begun. His design, says Diodorus, was to make 
Nineveh the largest and noblest city ig tfie world, 
and to put it out of the power of those that came 
after him ever to build or hope to build such an- 
other. Nor was lie deceived in his view; for never 
did any city come up to the greatness and magnifi- 
cence of this : it was one hundred and fifty stadia 
(or eighteen miles three quai^ters) in length, and 
ninety stadia (or eleven miles and one quarter*) in 
breadth; and consequently was an oblong square. 

Its circumference was four hundred and eighty sta- 
dia, or sixty miles. For this reason we find it said 
in the prophet Jonah, That Niiieveh xvas an ex- 
ceeding great city, of th}'ee^days\journey ; which Is 
to be understood of the whole circuit, or compass 
of the city.f The walls of it were a hundred feet 
high, and of so cojisiderable a thickness, that three 
chariots might go abreast upon them with ease. 

They were fortified, agd adorned with fifteen hun- 
dred tow ers two hpndr^d feqjt high. 

After he had finished this prodigious work, he 
resumed his expedition against the Ba^trians. His 

° Jon. iii. 3. • 

* Diodorus says it was on the bank of the Euphrates, and 
speaks of it as if it was so, in many places; but he is mistaken. 

t It is hard to believe that Diodorus does not speak of the 
extent of Nineveh with some exaggeration; therefore some 
learned men have reduced the stadium to little more than one 
half, and reckon fifteen of them lo the Roman mile instead of 
eight, the usual computation. 
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arniy, according to the relation of Ctesias, consisted 
of seventeen hundred thousand foot, two hundred 
thousand horse, and about sixteen thousand chariots 
armed with scythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought 
not to appear incredible, since, not to mention the 
innumerable armies of Darius and Xerxes, the city 
of Syracuse alone, in the time of Dionysius the I'y- 
rant, furnished one hundred and twenty thousand 
foot, and twelve thousand horse, besides four hun- 
dred vessels well equipped and provided. And a 
little before Hannibals time, Italy, including the ci- 
tizens and allies, was able to send into the field near 
a millioiVo{ ujcn. Ninus made himself master of a 
great number of cities, and at last laid siege to Bac- 
ti'ia, the capital of the country. Here he would pro- 
bably have seen all his attempts miscarry, had it not 
been for the diligence and assistance of Semiramis^ 
wite to one ot his chief officers, a woman of an un- 
common courage, ayd peculiarly exempt from the 
wea^cness of her sex. ‘ She was born at Ascalon, a 
city ot Syria, I think it needless to recite the ac- 
count Diodorus gives of lier birth, and of the mira- 
culous manner of her being nursed and brought up 
by pigeons, sihe^ that historian himself looks upon 
iConly as a fabulous stqrf. lUvas Semiramis that 
directed Ninus how to attack the citadel, and by her 
means he took it, and thus became master of the 
city, in whicU lie found an immense treasure. The 
husband of Semiramis having killed liimself, to pre- 
\ent the effects ot the king^ threats and indigna- 
tion, who had conceived a violent passion'for his 
'vffe, Ninus married he^*, ** 

Aftei his^icturn to Nyievdi, he had a son by her 
nbom he called Niayas. Not long after tlds he 
died and left the queen the government of the 
icingdom. She, m honour of his memory, erected 
a magmheent monument, which remained a long 
time after the ruin of Nineveh. • 

■’ 1 find no appearance of truth in what some au- 
P Plat in Mor. p. 753. 
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thors relate concerning the manner of Semiramis's Ninuik 
comiiTg to the throne. According to them, having 
secured the chief men of the state, and attached 
them to her interest by her benefactions and pro- 
mises, she solicited the king with great importunity 
to put the sovereign power into her hands for the 
space of five days. He yielded to her entreaties^ 
and all the provinces of the empire were command- 
ed to obey Semiramis. These orders were exe- 
cuted but too exactly for the unfortunate Ninus, 
w ho was put to death, either immediately, or after 
some years’ imprisonment. 

Semiramis. ‘^This princess applied all her Stmira- 
thoughts to immortalize her name, and to cover the mis. 
meanness of her extraction by the greatness of her 
enterprises. She proposed to herself to surpass all 
her predecessors*.in magnificence, and to that end 
she undertook the building of the mighty Baby- 
lon, in which w^ork shje emplpyed two millions of 
men, which were collected out of all the provinces 
of her vast empire. Some of her successors en- 
deavoured to adorn that city with new works and 
embellishments. I shall here speak of them all 
together, in order to give the reader a more clear 
and distinct idea of that'stppendous city. 

The principal works w hich rendered Babylon so 
famous, are the w alls of the city ; the quays and the 
bridge; the lake, Jianks, and canals, Vnade for the 
draining of the river ; the palaces, hanging gardens, 
and the temple of Belu^; works of such a surprising 
magnificence, as ^ scarce be comprehended. 

Dr. Prideaux having trf^ted this subject with great 
extent and learning, t hav^ only to cojrvy, or rather 
abridge him. 

^ E>iod. 1. ii. p. 95. 

* We are not to wonder, if we find the founding of a cify 
ascribed to different persons. It is common, even among the 
profane writers, to say. Such a prince bmlL such a city, whe- 
ther he was the person that first founded it, or that only em- 
bellished or enlarged it. 
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Semira- 
m is. 


I. ne Walls. 

~y' Babylon stood on a large plain, in a very fat 
and rich soil. The walls were every way prodi- 
gious. They were m thickness eighty-seven feet, in 
height three hundred and fifty, and in compass four 
hundred and eighty furlongs, which make sixty of 
fur miles. These walls were drawn round the city 
in the form of an exact square, each side of which 
was oneliundred and twenty furlongs,* or fifteen 
miles, in length, and all built of large.bric^ ce- 
mented together with bitumen, a glutinous slime 
arising o^jt .of the earth in that country, which 
binds much*stronger and firmer than mortar, and 
soon grows much harder than the bricks or stones 
themselves which it cements together. 

/ 1 hese w alls w ere surrounded on the outside with 
a vast ditch, full of water, and lined with bricks on 
both sides. The earth that was dug out of it made 
the bricks whcrewith_ the walls were built ; and 
thereTore, from the vast height and breadth of the 
w alls may be inferred the greatness of the ditch. 

In every side of this great square were twenty-five 
gates, that is, a hundred in all, which w ere all made 
of.solid brass ; and hence it is, that when God pro- 
mises to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he tells 
him, that he would break in pieces bef ore him the 
gates of brass. Between every two of these gates 
were three towers, and four morb at the four cor- 
ners of this great square, and three between each 
ot these corners and the nejft gate on either side • 
every one of these towers vwas ten feet higher than 
the walls. But this is to be understood onlv of those 
parts of the'wall where there was need of towers 

From the twenty-five gates in each side of this 

' Herod. 1. 1. c. 178, 180. Diod. 1. ii. p. 95, 96. Q. Curt. 

*• A. • lea. xlv. 2. 

TV.1 ^ '‘"‘how. which 

Dean Pr«^eaux has also done; but I c«inot help believinu that 
great abatements are to be made in what they »av as to the 
immense extent of Babylon and Nineveh. ^ ^ 
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<Treat Square went twenty-five streets, in straight Semira- 
iin^s to the gates, which were directly over-against 
them, in the opposite side ; so that the whole nnm- 
her of the streets vvas fifty, each fifteen miles long, 
wh^feof twenty-five w^entone way, and twenty^five 
the other, directly crossingeach other at rightangles. 

And besides these, there were also four half streets, * 
whieh had houses only on one side, and the^wall on 
the other; these went round tlie four sides of the 
city next the w’alls, and were cacli of them two hun- 
dred feet broad ; the rest were about a hundred and 
fifty. By these streets thus crossing taoli other, 
the whole city u as cut out into six hundred and 
seventy-six squares, each of which was four furlongs 
and a half on every side, that is, two miles and a 
quarter in circumference. ‘ Round these squares, 
on every side towards the street, stood the houses 
(vvhich wete not eoutiguous, but had void spaces 
between them), all built three.br four stories hjgh, 
and beautified with all manner of ornaments towards 
the streets. The space within, in the middle of each 
square, vvas likewise all void ground, employed for 
yards, gardens, and other such uses ; that Baby- 
lon was greater in appearance thanVealit}^ near one 
half of the city being taken ifp in gardens and other 
cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 

IL Th$ Quays and Bridge. 

“ A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite cross 
the city, from the nortlf to the south side ; on each 
side of the river wtfs a «^ay, tind a high wall built 
of brick and bitumen, pf*the same thickness as the 
walls that went round the city. In these walls, over- ^ 
a^nst every street that led to the river, were gates 
of brass, and from them descents by steps to the 
. river, for the convCniency of the inhabitants, who 
used to pass ov^r from one side to the other in boats, 
having no. other way of crossing the river before the 

* Qbmt. Curt. 1. v. c. ]. 

■ Herod. 1. i. c. JSO & 186, Didd. 1. ii. p, 9fi. 

F 2 
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Semira- building of the bridge. The brazen gates were al- 
ways open in the daytime, and shut in the night.' 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other 
buildings, either in'beauty or magnificence; it was 
a *(urIong in length, and thirty feet in breadth, 
built with wonderful art, to supply the defect of a 
foundation in the bottom of the river, which was 
all sandy. The arches were made of huge stones, 
faslenetf together with chains of iron and melted 
lead. Before they began to build the bridge, they 
turned the course of the river, and laid its channel 
dry, having^ another view in §o doing, besides that 
of laying 'tli^foundations mcSfe commodiously, as I 
shall explain hereafter. And as every thing was 
prepared beforehand, botli the bridge and the quays, 
which I have already described, w^ere built in that 
interval. 

III. The Lake^ Ditchesy and CanalSy made for the 
^ draining of the River. 

These w orks, objects of admiration for the skilful 
in all ages, were still more useful than magnificent, 
^ In the beginning of the summer, on the sun s 
melting the sliow on the mountains of Armenia, 
there arises a vasl increase^of w aters, which, running 
into the Euphrates in the mopths of June, July, and 
August, makes it overflow its banks, and occasions 
such anotherjnundation as the Nile does in Egypt. 
^ To prevent the damage which* both the citj^and 
country received from these^inundations, at a very 
considerable distance above* the town two artiifeial 
canals were cut, which, tuKtied the course of these 
waters into^the Tigris, befefte. they reached Babylon. 

And to secure the country yet more from the dan- 
ger of inundations, and to k^ep the river within iu 

* Strab, 1. xvi. p. 740. Plin. 1. v. c. 26. 

y Abyd. ap. Eus, Praep. Evan^. lib. ix. 

* Abyd. ib. Herod. I. i. c. 185, c 

* Diodorus says, this bridge was Bye furlongs in length, 
«h|ch can hardly be true, since the Euphrates was but one 
turlong broad. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 738. 
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channel, they raised prodigious banks on Ijpth sides Semira- 
the river, built with brick cemented with bitumen, mis, 
which began at the head of the artificial canals, and 
extended below the city. 

To facilitate the making of these works, il was 
necessary to turn the course of the river, for which 
purpose, to the west of Babylon, was dug a pro- 
digious artificial lake, * forty miles square, one 
hundred and sixty in compass, and thirty-five feet 
deep, according to Herodotus, and seventy-five, 
according to Megasthenes. Into this lake was the 
whole river turned, by an artificial cahal’cut from 
the west side of it, till the whole worTv u as finish- 
ed, when it was made to flow in its former chan- 
nel. But that the Euphrates, in the time of its 
increase, might pot overflow the city, through the 
gates on its sides, this lake, with the canal from the 
river, was still preserved. The water received into 
the lake at the time of these overflowings wasikept 
there all the year, as in a common reservoir, for the 
benefit of the country, to be let out by sluices, at 
convenient times for the watering of thelmiHs be- 
low it. The lake, therefore, was^ec^ually useful in 
defending the country from inundations, and mak- 
ing it fertile. I relate the wonders of Babylon as 
they are delivered down to us by the ancients ; but 
there are some of them which are scarce to be com- 
prehended or believ-ed, of which number is the vast 
extent of the lake which I have just described. 

Berosus, Megasthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by 
Josephus and Eusebius^make Nebuchadnezzar the 
author of most of these V^rks ; but Herodotus as- 
cribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and the 
lake, to Nitocris^ thc *daughter-indaw of that mon- 
arch. Perhaps Nitocris might finish what her 
father left imperfect at his death, on which account 
• 

* The author follows Herodotus, who makes it four hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs, or fifty-two miles square; bull 
choose to follow Dean Prideaux, who prefers the account of 
Megasthenes, 
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Semira- bis^orjan might give her the hoapur of the 

whole urftlertaking. 

IV. The Falaoes, and Hanging Gardens. 

" j\t the two ends of the bridge.were two palaces, 
which had a communication with each other by a 
vault, built under the channel of the river, at the 
time of its being dry. The old palace, which stood 
on the e'Jist side of the river, was thirty furl,ongs (or 
three miles and three riuarters) in compass j near 
which stood the tem[)le ot B( lus, of u hich we shall 
soon spe*^., Tlie new [)alacc, w hich stood on tliQ 
west side 'o£ .the river, opposite to the otlier, wa^ 
sixty furlongs (or seven miles and a half) in com- 
pass. It wds surrounded with three walls, one ith- 
in another, w ith considerable spaces betw een thepi^ 
These walls, as also those of the ovher palace, were 
embellished with an infinite variety of sculptures, 
representing all kinds of animals, to the liie. 
Amdngst the rest was a curious hunting- piece, i^} 
which Semiramis on horseback was throwing her 
javelin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus pierc- 
ing a lion. . 

^ In this last palace, were the hanging gardens, 
so celebrated among tke Greeks. They contain- 
ed a square of four hundred feet on every side, 
and were carried up in the manner of several large 
terraces, one*above another, till the height equalled 
that of the walls of the city* The ascent was 
from terrace to terrace, by stairs ten feet wide. 
The whole pile was sustain^^d by-vast arches, raised 
upon other arches, one aboi^e another, and strength- 
ened by a Mall, surroimding it on every side, of 
twenty-two feet in thickness. On the top of the 
arches w^ere first laid large flat stones, sixteen feet 
long, and four broad : over these was a layer of 
reeds, mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, upon 
which were two rows ol bricks, closely cemented 

® Diod. 1. ii. p. 96, 97. 

Ibid, p. 98, 99. Strab. l.xvi. p, 738. Quint. Curt. 1. y. p. b 
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together with plaster. The whole was covered Semira- 
Tvith thick sheets of lead, upon w hich lay the mould mis. 
of the garden. And all this flporage was contriv- 
ed to keep the moisture of tl\e mould from run- 
ning away through the arches. The eartlr laid 
hereon was so deep, that tlie greatest trees might 
h)ke root in it; and with such the terraces were 
covered, as well as wdth all other plants and flow- 
ers, tiiat were proper to adorn a pleasure-garden. 

In tlie upper terrace there was an engine, or kind 
ot irump, by w^hich water was drawn up out of the 
river, and from thence the whole garde|> was wa- 
tered. In the spaces between the several arches, 
upon w hich this whole structure rested, w^ere large 
and magiiiricent apartments, that were very light, 
and iuid the advantage of a beautiful prospect. 

Aj^n^^tis, the wife ot Nebuchadnezjsar, having 
been bred in Media (for she was the daughter of 
Astyages, tlie ki ig of that coilntr^) had been ijmch 
deligliled witli tiie mountains and woody parts of 
that country. And as she desired to have some- 
thing like it in Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, to gra- 
tity her, caused this prodigious edifke to be erect- 
ed : Diodorus gives much the sarhe account of the 
matter, but without naming the persons. 

V. T/^e Temple oj' Beluj, 

^ Another of the gr^at works at Babylon w^as tlie 
temple of Belus, \\hich^stoocl, as I have mentioned 
already, near the old pdlaee. It was most remark- 
able for a prodigious towar, that stood in the mid- 
dle of it. At the fouj^dation, according to Herodo- 
tus, it was a square of a furlong on each side, that 
is, half a mile in the whole compass, and (accord- 
ing to Strabo) it was also a furlong in height. It 
consisted of eJ^ht towers, built one above the other, 


* Beros. ap. Jos. coot. App. 1. i. c. 6. 

^ Herod. L i. c. 181. Biod. 1. ii. p. 98» Stral;. 1. svi» p. 738. 
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Seraira- decreasing; refyalarly to the top, for which reason 
Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. It is not only 
asserted, but proved, that this tower much exceed- 
ed the greatest of the pyramids of Egypt in height. 
Thecefore we have good reason to l)elieve, as ' Bo- 
chart asserts, that tiiis is the very same tower 
which was built there at the confusion of lan- 
gu^es . and the rather, because it is attested by 
several .'^profane authors, that this tow er w as all 
built ot bricks and bitumen, as the Scriptures tell 
us the tower oi Babel was. 1 he ascent to the top 
was by sfaiiis on the outside round it ; tliat is, per- 
haps, there- was an easy sloping ascent in the side 
of the outer wall, which, turning by very slow de- 
grees in a spiral line eiiiht times round the tower 
from the bottom to the top, had the same a[)pear- 
ance as if there had been eiglit towers [)laced upon 
one another. In these diftbrent stories were many 
large rooms, with arched roofs supported by pil- 
lars.* Over the whole, on the top of the tower, 
w'as an observatory, by the benefit of wliich the 
Babyloiiians became more expert in astronomy 
than all other ^lations, and made, in a short time, 
tl]p great f)rogres^ in it ascribed to them in history. 

But the cl]ief use i6 which tliis tower was de- 
signed was tlje worship of tlie god Belus or Baal, as 
also that of several other deities ; for whicli reason 
there was a rnultitude of chape Is^'in different parts 
of the tower, Tlie riches ot this, temple in statues, 
tables, censers, cups, and oflier sacred vessels, all 
ot massy gold, were inwuens,^*. Afnong other images, 
there w as one torty leet iiigh, w hich weighed a 
thousand Babylonish tahsnts. The Babylonish ta- 
lent, according to Pollux in his Onoriiasticon^ con- 
tained seven thousand Attic drachmas, and conse- 
quently was a sixth part more than the Attic talent, 
which contains but six thousand dr^phmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus 
makes of the riches contained in this temple, the 
• Phal. part. 1 . 1. i. c. 9. 
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sum total amounts to six thousand three hundred Semira- 
Bahylonish talents of gold. rais. 

The sixth part of six thousand three hundred is 
one thousand and fifty ; consequently six thousand 
three hundred Babylonish talents of gold are equi- 
valent to seven thousand three hundred and Tifty 
Attic talents of gold. 

Now seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic 
talents of silver are worth upw'ards of tv\o^iliion3 
and one hundred thousand pounds sterling. Ihe 
proportion between gold and silver among the an- 
cients reckon as ten to one ; therefore seven tiiou- 
sand three hundred and fifty Attic tal^nt% of gold 
amount to above one and tv\enty milfions sterling. 

^ This temple ^tood till the time ot Xerxes j but 
he, on his return from his Grecian expedition, de- 
molished it entiiiely, alter having riist plundered it 
of all its immense riches. Alexander, on his return 
to Babylon from his Indian ^expedition, purposed 
to have rebuilt it; and in order thereto, sel ten 
thousand men to work, to rid the place of its rub- 
bish ; but, alter they had laboured herein two 
months, Alexander died, and that put an end to 
the undertaking. ^ 

Such were the chief %vqrks which rendered Ba- 
bylon so famous ; tlipe greater part of them are as- 
cribed by profane authors to Serniramis, to whose 
history it is now^time to return. 

‘ When she had finished all these great under- 
takings, she thought iit to make a progress through 
the several parts^of her empire ; and, wherever she 
came, left monuments *of her magnificence by many 
noble structures which she erected, either for the 
conveniency or ornament of her cities ; she was 
particularly careful to have water brought by aque- 
ducts to such places as w^anted it, and to make the 
highways easy, by cutting through mountains, and 

filling up valleys. In the time of Diodorus, there 

( 

^ Herat]. 1. i. c; 1 83. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 73S. Arrian. 1. lii. 
p. 'ISO. * Diotl.l. ii. p. 100 — 108. 
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Semira- were Still moauTDeots to be seen in iwany peaces, 
w* with her name inscribed upon them. 

^ The autliority this qoeen had over her people 
seems very extraordinary, since we *^^nd herpresencc 
alone capable ot appeasing 4i sedition. One day, ae 
she^^vvas dressing Jierself, word brought her of a 
tumult in the city. AVhereupon she went out imnae- 
diately, with her head half dressed, and did not re- 
turn til^the disturbance was entirely ap|>eased. A 
statue v\as erected in reinetnhrance erf this action, 
representing ijcr in that very attitude and undress, 
whicli had not hindered her from dying to her duty. 

Not sMi^fied uilli the vast extent of dominions 
left her by L*er husband, she enlarged tbeiu by the 
conquest of a great part erf ^Ethiopia. Whilst she 
Mas in that country, six; hud the curiosity to visit 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, to enquiix of the 
oracle how long she had to live. According to 
Diodorus, the answg’ she receive<l was, that she 
should not die till iier son Ninyas conspired against 
her, and that alter her death one part (k Asia would 
pay her divine honours. 

Her greatest and last expedition was againstindia; 
on this occasion sl^e raised an innumerable army out 
ot ^11 the provinces of hor' empire, and appointed 
Bactra fQr the rendezvous. As the strength of' the 
Indians consisted chiefly in their great number of 
elephants, she*caused a multitude* of camels to be 
accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes of de- 
ceiving the enemy. It is said that Perseus long af- 
ter used the same stratagem ^agairist the Romans ; 
but neither of them succeeded in this artifice. The 
Indian king having notice of hef approach, sent am- 
bassadors to ask her who she j^'as, and with what 
right, having never received any injury from him, 
she came out of wantonness to attack his dominions; 
adding, that her boldness should soon meet with the 
punishment it deserved. Tell your master (replied 
the queen) that in a little time I myself will let him 
* Vai. Max. lib. ix, c. 3. 
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ki;)OVi' wUq I She adyaaced imiaediately to- Semira- 

l;l\e *Tiver frooj which the country takes its mis. 
nan)c ; arvd having prepared a sufficiend number at 
boats, site attempted to pass it with her army. Tiieir 
pi^ss^ige was a long time disputed, but after a bloody 
b^tle she put her enemies to flight. Above a tiTou- 
sand of tlieir boats were sunk, and above a hun^ 
dred thousand of their men taken prisoners. En- 
couraged by this success, she advanced directly into 
the counjtry, leaving sixty thousand men hehind to 
guard (the bridge of boats, which she bad bnilt over 
the rivei-. This was just w hat the king desired, wjjo 
fled on purpose to bring her to an eni^ag^ment iq 
the heart of his country. As soon a*s he thought 
her far enough advanced, he faced about, and a se- 
cond engagement ensued, more bloody than the 
first. The counterfeit elephants could not long sus- 
tain Uie shock of the real ones : these routed bei’ 
army, crushing w hatever can^e in their way. Semh 
ramis did all that lay in her power to rally and encou- 
rage her troops, but in vain. The kin^, perceiving 
lier engaged in the light, advanced towards her, and 
wounded her in two places, but not mortally. The 
swiftness of her horse soon carried *her beyond tlie 
reach of her enemies. As,her men crowded to the 
bridge, to repass theTiver, great numbers- of them 
perirhed, through the disorder and confusion una- 
voidable on suci> occasions. When those that cotild 
save themselves were sately over, she destroyed the 
bridge, and by that rneans stopt the enemy ; and the 
king likewise, in pbedjence.to an oracle, had given 
orders to his troops n^t K) pass the river, nor pur- 
sue Semiramis any tVfrthev. The queei^ having made 
an exchange of prispners at Bactra, returned to her 
own dominions with scarce one-third ot her army, 
which(accordingtoCtesias)consi&ted ot three million 
foot, and five hundred tiiousand horse, besides the 
camels and ciiariots armed tor war, of w hich she had 
a very considerable number. I have no doubt that this 
* ladm. 
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account is highly exaggerated, or that there is some 
mistake in the numeral characters. She, and Alex- 
ander after her, were the only persons that ever ven- 
tured to carry the Var be^^ond the river Indus. 

I must own, I am somewhat puzzled with a dif- 
iici^ty which may be raised against the extraordi- 
nary things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they 
do not seem to agree with the times so near the de- 
luge : >mean, such vast armies, such a numerous 
cavalry, so many chariots armed w ith scythes, and 
such immense treasures of gold and silver; all which 
seem to be^of a later date. The same thing may 
likewise he ssiid of the magnificence of the buildings, 
ascribed to them. It is probable, the Greek histo- 
rians, who came so many ages afterwards, deceived 
by the similarity of names, by their ignorance in 
chronology, and the resemblance bf one event with 
another, may have ascribed such things to more an- 
cient princes, as belonged to those of a later date ; 
or nftiy have attributed a number of exploits and 
enterprises to one, w liich ought to be divided 
amongst a series of them, succeeding one another. 

Semiramis, sometime after her return, discover- 
ed^that her son wes plotting against her, and one of 
her principal officers had offered bun his assist- 
ance. Slie then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon ; and believing that her end approached, 
without inflicring any punishmeil't on the officer, 
wdio was taken into custody, she voluntarily abdi- 
cated the throne, put the government into the hands 
of her son, and withdi^ew^ fiiom the sight of men, 
hoping speedily to have divkie honours paid to her 
according to<he promise^of tlie oracle. And in- 
deed we are told, she was w orshipped by the As- 
syrians, under the form of a dove. She lived sixty- 
two years, of which she reigned forty-two. 

There are in the * Memoirs of the .Academy of 
Belles Lettres two learned dissertations upon the 


Vol. III. p,34-3, &c. 
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Assyrian empire, and particularly on the reign and Semira- 
actions of Serairamis. 

What Justin'^ says of Semiramis, namely, that 
after her husband’s decease, not daring either to 
commit the government to her son, who was then 
too young, or openly to take it upon herself, 'she 
governed under the name and habit of Ninyas ; and 
that, after having reigned in that manner above 
forty years, faJling passionately in love with her own 
son, she endeavoured to induce him to comply w itli 
her criminal desires, and w^as slain by him : all this, 

I say, is so void of all appearance of truth, that to 
go about to confute it would be but losfnglime. It 
must however be owned, that almost *ail the au- 
thors, who have spoken of Semiramis, give us but 
a disadvantageous idea of her chastity. 

I do not kno^^^ but that the glorious reign of this 
queen might partly induce ^ Plato to maintain, in 
his Commonwealth, that woipen as well as men 
ought to be admitted into the management of pub- 
lic affairs, the conducting of armies, and the go- 
vernment of states ; and, by necessary consequence, 
ought to be trained up in tlie same exercises as 
men, as well for the forming of^ the body as the 
mind. Nor does he so mpeh as except those ex- 
ercises, wherein it was customary to fight stark 
naked, alleging"^ that the virtue of the sex would 
be a sufficient covering for them. 

It IS just matter of surprise to find a philosopher 
so judicious in other^ respects, openly combating 
the most commoq and most^natural maxims of mo- 
desty and decency, virluee which are the principal 
ornament of the female sex, and insistiyg so strongly 
upon a principle, sufficiently confuted by the con- 
stant practice of all ages, and of almost all nations 
in the world. 

® Aristotle, wiser in this than his master Plato, 

* Lib. i. c. 2. ^ Lib. v. de R«p. p. 451—457. 

“ dvD t^ccllwy 

cura rei fam. I. i. c, 3. 
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without doin^ the least injustice to thC foal rfiCrit 
and essential qualities of the s6X, has wiA grea^ 
judgment marked out the different ends, to which 
man and' woman an'e ordained, from the different 
qualities of body and mind, wherewith they are en^- 
dou'^d bv the Author of nature, who has given 
one strength of body and intrepidity of mirid to en- 
able him to undergo tlie greatest hardships, anff 
face the%most imminent dangers ; whilst the otbbr, 
on the contrary, is of a vreak and delicate consti- 
tution, accom[)anicd with a natural softness and 
modest timidity, which render her more fit for a* 
sedentarydife, and dis[>osc her to keep within the 
precincts of the house, and to employ herself in’ 
the concerns of prudent and industrious oeconorhy'. 

• Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle; 
and in order to set off' the occupation of the w ife, 
who confines herself within her house, agreeably^ 
oompares her to the rpother-bee, commonly called' 
the qiieen-bee, who alone govenis and has the su- 
perintendence of the whole hive, w ho distributes all 
their employments, encourages their industry, pre- 
sides over the building of their little cells, takes 
care of the nourishment arid subsistence of her nu- 
merous family ; regulates tile quantity of honey ap* 
pointed that purpose, and' at fixed and proper 
seasons sends abroad the new' swarms in colonies, 
to ease and di^urthen the hive of its superfluous’ 
inhabitants. He remarks, with Aristotle, the dif- 
ference of constitution and in«linations, desigiiedly 
made by the Author of natqre between man and^ 
woman, to point out to euc^ of them their proper 
and peculiar 6)fiices and fwnctibns. 

/ This allotment, far from degrading or lessening 
^->^the woman, is really for her advantage and honour; 
in confiding to her a kind of domestic empire aUd‘ 
government, administered only by gentlerlCss, rea- 
son, equity, and good nature ; and in giving her 
frequent occasions of concealing the most valuable 
® De adminUtr. dom. p, 839. 
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and excellent qualities under the inestimable veil Semira- 
of modesty and submission. For it must ingenu- 
ously be owned, that at all times, and in all condi- 
tions, there have been women, \vho by a real and 
solid merit have distinguished themselves above 
their sex ; as there have been innumerable instances 
of men, who by their defects have dishonoured 
theirs. But these are only particular cases, which 
form no rule, and which ought not to prevail 
against an establishment founded in nature, and 
prescribed by the Creator himself. 

^ Ninyas. This prince was in no respect like Ninyas. 
those from whom he received his biith/ and to 
whose throne he succeeded. Wholly ihtent upon 
hie pleasures, he kept himself shut up in his palace, 
and seldom shewed himself to his people. To keep 
them in their dufy, he had always at Nineveh a 
certain number of regular troops, furnished every 
year from the several provinces of his empire, at 
the expiration of which term they were succeeded 
by the like number of other troops on the same con- 
ditions ; the king putting a commander at the head 
of them, on whose fidelity he could depend. He 
made use of this method, that the officers might 
not have time to gain the affections of the soldiers, 
and so form any conspiracies against him. 

His successors for thirty generations followed his 
example, and even surpassed him in indolence. 

Their history is absolutely unknown, there remain- 
ing no footsteps of it. 

In Abraham’s time the Scripture speaks of Am- A. M. 
raphael, king of Shinar,*’ the country where Babylon ^^92. 
was situated, who with ‘two other princes followed 
Ghedorlaomer, king of the Elamites^ whose tribu- 
tary he probably was* in the war carried on by the 
latter against five kings of the land of Canaan. 

It was under the government of these inactive A. M. 
princes, that Sesostris, king of Egypt, extended his 1/*^, 
conquests, so far in the East. But as his power. was 

^ Diod. 1. ii. p. 108. 
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of ft short duration, and not supported by his suc- 
cessors, 'the Assyrian empire soon returned to its 
former state. 

Plato, a curious observer of antiquities, makes 
the kingdom of Troy, in the time ot Priam, depen- 
derri on the Assyrian empire. And Ctesias says, 
that Teutamus, the twentieth kin^ alter Ninyas, sent 
a considerable body ot troops to the assistance of 
the Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, ttie son 
ofTithonus, at a time when the Assyrian era(>ire had 
sub5ist('d above a thousand years ; u hich agrees ex- 
actly with the time, wherein I have placed the foun- 
dation of. that em()ire. But the silence ot Homer 
concerninn:*so mighty a people, and one which must 
needs have been well known, renders fact ex- 
ceeding doubtful. And it must be owned, that what- 
ever relates to tlie times ot the ancient history of 
the Assyrians, is attended with great difficulties, 
into which my plan does not permit me to enter. 

' fuL. The Scripfure informs us, thatPui, king 
of Assyria, being come into the land of Israel, had a 
thousand talents of silver given him b\ Menahem, 
king of the ten tribes, to engage liim to lend him 
assistance, anct secure him on his throne. 

.This Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh, 
\vho rep^ented, with all fiis pejjple, at the preaching 
of Jonah. 

He is also jthought to be the father of Sardana- 
palus, the last king o^^the Assyrians, called, accord- 
ing to the custom of the eastern nations, Sardan- 
pul, that is to say, Sardan, tlie son- of Pul. 

Saiidana PAL us/Tjiis-prince surpassed all his 
predecessors^in efleajina(^, •luxury, and cowardice. 
He never went out ot his palace, but spent all his 
tirne amongst a company of women, dressed and 
painted like them, and employed like them at the 
distaffi He placed all his happiness and glory in 
the possession of immense treasures, id feastingand 

S De Leg. J. iii. p. 685. r 2 Kings xv. 1 9 . • Diod, 1. il. 

p. IO0--J i5. Athen. 1. xii. p. 529, 530. Just. 1. i. c. 3. 
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rioting, and indulging himself in all the most infa- Sardana* 
inous and criminal pleasures. He ordered two verses 
to be put upon his tomb, which imported, that he 
carried away with him all that *he had eaten, and 
all the pleasures he had enjoyed, but left all the 
rest beiiind him. 

* Hite habeo qu^ edi^ qucJtque exatui'ata libido 
Hausit : at ilia jacent mult a at prucclara relict a. 

An epitaph, says Aristotle, fit for a hog. 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means 
to get into the palace, and having \\ ith his own eyes 
seen Sardanapalus in the midst of Ijis iufauious se* 
raglio ; enraged at such a spectacle, and not able 
to endure that so many brave men should be sub- 
ject to a prince more solt and efi'eminate than the 
wmmen themselves, immediately formed a conspi- 
racy against him* Belesis, governor of Babylon, 
and several others, entered into it. On the first 
rumour of this revolt, the king hid himself in the 
inmost part of his palace. Being obliged after- 
wards to take the field with some forces which he 
had assembled, lie at first gained three successive 
victories over the enemy, but w'as afverwards over- 
come, and pursued to the gates of Nineveh ; wherein 
he shut himself, in hopes th^ rebels wmuld never be 
able to take a city so well fortified, and stored with 
provisions for a considerable time: the siege proved 
indeed of verygre^t length. It had b*een declared 
by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh could never be 
taken, unless the rivef became an enemy to the 
city. These word^ bui^ed Tip Sardanapalus, be- 
cause he looked upon* the thing as impossible. 

But when he saw that the Tigris, a violent 
inundation, had thrown down twenty f stadia of 

* KeV tyct; ocTij’ l(pavoy, koli ned 

TipTTy’ STtx^ov’ rd Cs ttcAAo- xal itdvrx 

Sluid aliud, inquil^AristotcleSf in hovis, non in regis scpulchro, in- 
scribcTcs ? Hac habere se mortuum divit, qu<E ne vivus quidan dm- 
tills hubtbat, qudmfruebatur, Cic. Tusc. Quaest. lib. v. n. 101. 

t Two miles and a half. 
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Sardana- the City wall, and by that means opened a passage 
palus. to the enemy, he understood the meaning of the 
A. M. oracle, and thought himself lost. He reserved, 
3237 . however, to die in such a manner, as, according to 
Ant. J. C. his^opinion, should cover the infamy of his scanda- 
lous and effeminate life. He ordered a pile of uood 
to be made in his palace, and setting fire to it, burnt 
himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his treasures. 
Athenfl^us makes these treasures amount to a* thou- 
sand myriads of talents ot gold, and ten times as 
many talents ot silver, which, without reckoning any 
thing el^e, js a sum that exceeds all credibility. A 
m\riad cbniiiins ten thousand ; and one single myriad 
of talents of silver is woith thirty millions of French 
money, or about one million four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. A man is lost, if he attempts to 
sum up the whole \alue ; which Induces me to be- 
lieve, that Ailiemeus must liave very much exag- 
gerated in his computation ; however, we may be 
assflred, from his account, that the treasures w'ere 
immensely great. 

' Plutarcii, in his second treatise, dedicated to the 
praise of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines 
in what the true*greatness of princes consists, after 
Imving shewn that it can arise from nothing but their 
own personal merit, confirms it by two very difi'erent 
examples, taken from the history of the Assyrians, in 
which w e are*now engaged. Semii amis and Sardana- 
palus (says he) both governed the same kingdom ; 
both had the same people, the same extent of country, 
the same revenues, the sanje forces and number of 
troops; buttheyhadnotlh^amedispositions, northc 
same view?; Semiramts, raising herself above her 
sex, built magnificent cities, equipped fleets, armed 
legions, subdued neighbouring nations, penetrated 
into Arabia and Ethiopia, and carried her victorious 
arms to the extremities of Asia, spreading conster- 
nation and terror every where. Whereas Sardana- 
palus, as if he had entirely renounced his sex, spent 
‘ Pag. 335 & 336. 

* About fourteen hundred millions sterling. 
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all his time in the hean: of his palace, perpetually Sardana- 
surrounded with a company of women, whose dress 
and even manners he had adopted, applying himself 
with them to the spindle and theVlistaff, neither un- 
derstanding nor doing any other thing than spinwng, 
eating and drinking, and wallowing in all manner of 
infamous pleasure. Accordingly, a statue w^as erected 
to him, after his death, which represented him in 
the posture ot a dancer, w itl) an inscription upon it, 
in w hich he addressed himself to the spectator in 
these w’ords : ^ Eat^ (lrh^h\ and be nicrri/; evD'y thino 
else IS nothing^: an inscription very sukahle to the 
epitaph he himself had ordciaal to be ptjt upon his 
monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as 
almost all tlie profane historians do ot the glory of 
conquerors. But,*if we would make a true judgment 
of things, was the unbounded ambitioii of that queen 
much less blameable, than thevlissolute efteminacy - 
of Sardanapalus r Wdiich of the two vices did rnost 
mischief to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire 
should fall under sucli a prmcc' ; but undoubtedly 
it was not till after haviqg parsed* through vario^is 
augmentations, diminutiorr?, and revolutions, com- 
mon to all states, even to the greate^^t, during the 
course of several ages. This empire had subsisted 
above 1450 years*. 

Of the ruins of this vast empire were formed three 
considerable kingdomS ; that of the Medes, which 
Arbaces, the principal h^ad of the conspiracy, restor- 
ed to its liberty; that.of tlie Assyrians of Babylon, 
which was given to Belesfs, governor 5f that city ; 
and that of the Assyrians of Nineveh, the first king 
whereof took the name of Ninus the younger. 

In order to understand the history of the second 
Assyrian empire, which is very obscure, and of 
which little is said by historians, it is proper, and 
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even absolutely necessary, to compare what is said 
ofjt by profane authors with what we are informed 
concerning it by holy Scripture ; that by the help 
of that double light we may have the clearer idea 
of Uie two empires of Nineveh and Babylon, which 
for some time were separate and distinct, and after- 
wards united and confounded together. I shall 
first treat of this second Assyrian empire, and then 
return to the kingdom of the Mcde^. 


CHAP. II. 

The Second Jssyrian E7nj)ire, both of Nineveh and 
Babylon, 

This second Assyrian empire continued two hun- 
dred and ten years, reckoning to the year in which 
Cyrus, who was become absolute master of the East 
by rtie death of his father Cambyses and his father- 
in-law Cyaxares, published the famous edict, where- 
by the Jews were permitted to return into their own 
country, aftera seventy yeais' captivity at Babylon. 

• 

Kings vf Babylon, 

" Belesis. He is the same as Nabonassar, from 
whose reign began the famous astronomical epocha 
at Babylon, called from his name the JEra of Nabo- 
nassai'. In the holy Scriptures he is called Baladan. 
He reigned but twelve years, gnd was succeeded 
by his son * . 

* Mero^ach-Ba la3^an.‘ This is the prince who 
sent ambassadors to king Hezekiah, to congratulate 
him on the recovery of his health, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. After him there reigned several 
other kings of Babylon/ with whose story we are 
entirely unacquainted. I shall therefore proceed 
to the kings of Nineveh. 


2 Kings XX. 12 . 


Ibid. 


y Can. Ptol. 
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Kings of Nineveh. 

Tiglath-Pileser. This is the name given by Tiglath- 
the holy Scripture to the king, who is supposed to be 
the first that reigned at Nineveh, after the destruc- 3257 
tion of the ancient Assyrian empire. He is called Ant. J.*C. 
*Thilganius, by ^lian. He is said to have taken the 74-7. 
name of Ninus the younger, in order to honour and 
distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and 
illustrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety 
could not be reclaimed, either by the d-i^^ine lavours 
or chastisements, finding himself attacked at the 
same time by the kings of Syria and Israel, robbed 
the temple of part ot its gold and silver, and sent 
it to Tiglath-Pifeser, to purchase his assistance ; 
promising him besides to become his vassal, and to 
pay him tribute. The king 6 f Assyria finding so 
favourable an opportunity of adding Syria an(3 Pa- 
lestine to his empire, readily accepted the proposal. 
Advancing that way with a numerous army, he beat 
Rezin, took Damascus, and put an end to the 
kingdom erected there hy the Syfians, as God had 
foretold by his prophejs Isaiah^ and Amos^ From 
thence he marched against Pekah, and took all that 
belonged to the kingdom of Israel bejond Jordan, 
as well as all Galilee. Rut he made Ahaz pay 
very dear for his protection, still exacting of him 
such exorbitant sums of money, that for the pay- 
ment of them he Vas ^bl[g(?d not only to exhaust 
his own treasures, but t^) take all the gold and silver 
of the temple. Thus this alliance served only to 
drain the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into its 
neighbourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh ; who 
* afterw'ards became so many instruments in the 
hand of God 4or the chastisement of his people. 

^ Lib. xii. hist, anira. c. 21. Castor apud Euseb. Chron. p. 

'i'L * 2 Kings xvi. 7, &c. ^Is. vui. 4. Am. i. 5. 
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^ Shalmanezer. Sabdcus, the Ethiopian, 
Lzer. whom the Scripture calls So, having; made himself 
master of Egypt, Hoshea, king of Samaria, entered 
Ant J. C. alliance wfth him, hoping by that means to 

72^. shake off the A^syrian yoke. To this end lie with- 
drew from his dependence upon Shalmanezer, re- 
fusing to pay him any further tribute, or make him 
the usual presents. 

Shalmanezer, to punish him for his presumption, 
marched against him with a powertul arm\ ; and 
after having subdued all thiC j)hdn country, shut him 
u[) in Samaria, uherc lie kept him closely besieged 
for three* years; at the end of w liich he took the 
city, loaded IJosIkm with cliains, and threw him into 
prison for tlie rest of his days; caiaied away the 
people captive, and planted them in IJalah and Ha- 
bor, cities of the Medes, And thus was the king- 
dom of Israel, or of the ten tribes, destroyed, as God 
had often threatcne(Tby his prophets, ddiis kingdom, 
from the time of its separation from that ot Judah, 
lasted about two hundred and hlfy \ears. 

It was at this time that I'oliit, w ith Anna his w ife, 
and his son Tobias, was carried captive into Assyria, 
where he became one of the princi[)ai officers of 
kAig Shalmanezer. * 

Shaltnanczer died, after having leigned fourteen 
years, and ^vas succeeded by his son 

Senn ACUKR IB. lie is als(5 called Sargon in 
Scripture. 

As soon as this prince w settled on the throne, 
Ara J.r. he renew ed the dcmruid of, the tribute exacted by 
' ^ his lather from Ilezekiah. *Upon his relusal he de- 
clared w ar against him, mid ehtered into Judea with 
a miglity army. Hezekiah, grieved to see his king- 
dom pillaged, sent ambassadors to him, to desire 
peace upon any terms he would prescribe. Senna- 
cherib, seemingly mollified, entered into treaty w ith 
him, and demanded a very great sum of gold and 

^ 2 Kings xvii. <= Tob. c. i. 

^ Is. XX. ]. 2 Kings c. x(:rviii. and xix. 


Senna- 
clu'i i[>, 
A. AI. 

3287 . 
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silver. The holy kin^ exhausted both the treasures Senna- 
of the temple, and his own coffers, to pay it. The 
Assyrian, regarding neither thesanction of oaths nor 
treaties, still continued the war, and pushed on his 
conquests more vigorously tlian ever. Nothing was 
able to withstand his power, and of all the strong 
places of Judah, none remained untaken but Jeru- 
salem, which was likevvise reduced to the utmost 
extremity. At this very juncture Sennacherib was 
informed, that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who had 
joined his forces with those of the king of Egypt, 
was coming up to succour the besieged city. Now 
it was contrary to tlie express commahd**of God, 
as w ell as the remonstrances of Isaiah and lleze- 
kiah, that the ciiief men at Jerusalem had required 
any foreign assistance. The Assyrian prince 
marched immediately to meet the approaching 
eneuiy, after having written a letter to Ilezckiah, 
full of blasphemy against thejGod of Israel, whom 
he insolently boasted he would speedily vanqui^ii, as 
he had done all the gods of the other nations round 
about him. In short, he discomfited the ^Egyptians, 
and pursued them even into their own country, 
which he ravaged, and returned l^den with spoil. 

^ It was probably during Sennacherib's absence,, 
which was pretty long, or at least some little tinje 
before, that Hezekiah fell sick, and was cured in a 
miraculous mamxr; and that (as assign of God’s 
fulfilling the promise he liad made him of curing 
him so perfectly, that, within three days he should 
be able to go to th^ tern pie), .the shadow of the sun 
w^ent ten degrees bacl^w ards upon the dial of the 
palace. Merodach-Btiladan, kingof BiU>ylou, being 
informed of the miraculous cure of king Hezekiah, 
sent ambassadors to him with letters and presents, 
to congratulate him upon that occasion, and to ac- 
quaint themselves with the miracle that had hap- 
pened in the*land at this juncture, w ith respect to 

® 2 Kings xix. 9. 2 Kings xx. 2 Chron. xxxii. 24- — 31. 
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Senna- the sun's retrogradation ten degrees. Hezekiah was 
chenb, extremely sensible oi the honour done him by that 
prince, and very forward to shew liis ambassadors 
the riches and treasures he possessed, and to let them 
see the whole magnificence of his palace. Humanly 
speaking, there was nothing in this proceeding but 
what was allowable and commendable; but in the 
eyes of the supreme Judge, which are infinitely 
more piercing and delicate than ours, this action 
discovered a lurking pride, and secret vanity, with 
which his righteousness was offended. Accordingly, 
he instantly informed the king by his propliet Isaiah, 
that the*-riches and treasures which he had been 
shewing to those ambassadors with so much osten- 
tation, should one day be transported to Babylon ; 
and that his children should be carried thither, to 
become servants in the palace of that monarch. 
This was then utterly improbable ; for Babylon, at 
the time ue are speiking of, was in friendship and 
alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her having 
sent ambassadors thither: nor did Jerusalem then 
seem to have any thing to fear, but from Nineveh ; 
^\hose power was at that time formidable, and who 
had entirely declared against her. But the fortune 
offthose two cities was k) Change, and the word of 
fiod was literally accomplished. 

^ But to return to Sennacherib. After he had ra- 
vaged Egypt, und taken a vast number of prisoners, 
he came back with his victorious army, encamped 
before Jerusalem, and besieged it anew. The city 
seemed to be inevitably lojt : k was without re- 
source, and without hojie fj’om the hands of men; 
but had a poi^crful protector in Heaven, w'hose jea- 
lous ears had heard the impious blasphemies uttered 
by the king of Nineveh against His sacred name. In 
one single night a hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand men of his army perished by the sword of the 
destroying angel. After so terrible a l^low this pre- 


Kings xix. 33 — 37. 
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tended king of kings (for so he called himself), this Senna- 
triumpher over nations, and conqueror even of gods, chenb. 
was obliged to return to his own country with the 
miserable remnant of his army, covered with shame 
and confusion : nor did he survive his defeat more 
than a few months, only to make a kind of open con- 
fession ofhis crime to God, whose supreme majesy 
he had presumed to insult, and who now, to use the 
Scripture terms, having/?//^ a ring into his yiosCy and 
a bridle into his mouthy as a wild beast, made him 
return in that humbled, afflicted condition, through 
those very countries, which a little befort;^ had be- 
held him so haughty and imperious. 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his 
disgrace, he treated his subjects in the most cruel 
and tyrannical manner. ^ The effects of his fury fell 
more heavily updn the .I)e^ and I^aeffles, of whom 
he caused great numbers to be massacred every day, 
ordering their bodies to be leftexposed in the streets, 
and suffering no man to give them burial. ToBit, to 
avoid his cruelty, was obliged to conceal himself for 
some time, and suffer all his effects to be confiscated. 

In short, the king’s savage temper ricndered him so 
insupportable to his own family, diat his two eldest 
sons conspired against hinft, and * killed him in the 
temple, in the presence ofhis god Nisroch, as he lay 
prostrate before him. But these two princes, being 
obliged after thi^ parricide to fly into* Armenia, left 
the kingdom to Esarhaddon, their youngest brother. 

Esarhaddon. have already observed, that Esarhad- 
after Merodach-Ualad^n th«re was a succession of 
kings at Babylon, of wliofii history has transmitted 
nothing but the names. The royal fanfily becoming Ant. J. C. 
extinct, there was an eight years’ interregnum, full 
of troubles and commotions. Esarhaddon, taking 
advantage of this juncture, made himself master of 
Babylon, antj annexing it to his former dominions, 
reigned over the two united empires thirteen years. 

^ Tobit i, 18—24.. * 2 Kings xix. 37. ^ Can. Ptol. 
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Esarhad- After having re-united to the Assyrian empire 
don. Syria and Palestine, which had been rent Irotn it in 
the preceding reign, he entered the land of Israel, 
where he took captive as many as were lett there, 
and parried them into Assyria, except an inconsi- 
derable number that escaped his pursuit. But 
that the country might not become a desert, he §ent 
colonies of idolatrous people, taken out of^the 
countries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the 
cities of vSaraaria. 'The prediction of Isaiah was 
then fulfilled ; within threescore and Jive years shall 
Ephraim bcjiroken, that it he no more a people. 
This was*(^xai:tly the space of time which elapsed 
between the prediction and the e\ ent: and the peo- 
ple of Israel did th^n truly cease to be a visible na- 
tion, what was lelt ol them being altogether mixed 
and contounded with other nation.?. 

7 his prince, having possessed hiinselt of the 
land of Israel, sent s^me ot his generals w ith part 
of hi^army into Judea, to reduce tliat country like- 
wise under his subjection. These generals deleat- 
ed Manasseh, and having’ taken him prisoner, 
brought him to ^sarhaddon, w ho put him in chains, 
and carried him with him to B.ibylon. But IVIa- 
nasseh, having afterw ards* appeased the wrath of 
God by*a sincere and lively Icpentance, obtained 
his liberty, and returned to Jerusalem. 

" Meantimethe colonies, that had been sent into 
Samaria, in the room of its ancient inhabitants, were 
grievously infested w ith lions.* The king of Babylon 
being told that the cause of tjiis oalamity w as tlieir 
not w orshipping the God t)f [lie country, ordered an 
Israelitish prtest to be sent to tbem, from among the 
captives brought from that country, to teach them 
the w orship of the God of Israel. But these idol- 
aters did no more tlian admit the true God amongst 
their ancient divinities, and w orshipped him jointly 
with their false deities. This corrupt w orshi p con -. 

J Is. vii, 8. ^2 Chron. xxxiii. 11^ 13. 

2 Kings xvii. 25 — 41. 
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tinued afterwards, and was the primary source of the Esarhad- 
avcrsion entertained by the Jews against the Sama- don. 
ritans. 

Esarhaddon, after a prosperous reign of thirty- 
nine years over the Assyrians, and thirteen ovej; the 
Babylonians, was succeeded by his son 

Saosduchinus. This prince is called in Scrip- 
tni c Nabnchodonosor, w hich name was common to 
the kings of Babylon. To distinguish this from the 33^5. 
others, he is called Nabnchodonosor the First. Ant. J.C. 

°Tobit was still alive at this time, and dweltamon" 
other captives at Nineveh. Pcrceivii)^ Ins end ap- 
proaching, he foretold to his children tjie sudden de- 
struction of that city ; of w hich at that time there 
w^as not the least a[)[)earance. •He advised them to 
quit the city, before its ruin came on, and to depart 
as soon as they 'had buried him and his w ife. 

Tht ruin of Niyievch is at hand, savs the good old 
man, abide no longer hcre,foi^ I perceive the zcicked- 
ness of the city zcill occasion its destruction, Tiiese 
last w ords are very remarkable, thexrickedness oj the 
city xciil occasion its destruction. Men will be apt 
to impute the ruin of Nineveh to apy other reason, 
but we ai‘e taught by the Holy Ghost, that her un- 
righteousness was the true cause of it, as it w ill be 
with other states that imitate her crimes. 

^Nabuchodonosor defeated thekingofthe Medes, 
in a pitched battle, fought the twelfth year of his 
reign, upon the plain of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the 
capital of his kingdom, and returned triumphant to 
Nineveh. \\ hen w e come to treat of the history of 
the Medes, we shall gi^^e k more particular account 
of this victory. ^ 

It was immediately after this expedition, that 
Bethulia w as besieged by Holofernes, one of Na- 
buchodonosor’s generals ; and that the famous en- 
terprise of Jydith w as accomplished. 

Saracus, otherwise called Chynalad a nus. Saraens. 
This prince succeeded Saosduchinus ; and having 
rendered himself contemptible to his subjects, by his J C 

* Tobit xiv. 5 — 13. p Judith i.*5, 6. Alex. Polyhist. C tH. 
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Saracus. effeminacy, and the little care he took of his domi- 
nions, Nabopolassar, a Babylonian by birth, and 
general of his army, usurped that part of the Assy- 
rian em pire, and reigned over it one and twenty years. 
Nabopolassar. This prince, the better to 
^ lyj ’ maintain his usurped sovereignty, made an alliance 
3378 . with Cyaxares, king of the Medcs. With their 
Ant. J.C. joint forces they besieged and took Nineveh, killed 
Saracus, and utterly destroyed that great city. 
We shall speak more largely of this great event, 
w'hen \vc come to the history of the Medes. From 
this time for.vvards the city of Babylon became tlie 
only capit^l.gf the Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having destroy- 
ed Nineveh, becany so formidable, that tliey drew 
upon themselves the jealousy of all their neigh boui’s. 
Necho, king of Egypt, was so alarmed at their 
pow'er, that to stop their progress he marched to- 
w^ards the Euphrates .at the head of a powerful ar- 
my, atid made several considerable conquests. See 
the history of the Egyptians^ for what relates to this 
expedition, and tlie consequences that attended it. 

‘ Nabopolassar hnding, that after the taking of 
Carchernish by Nrecho, all Syria and Palestine had 
revolted from him, and iMufher his age nor infirmi- 
ties pern*iitting liim to go in pcfrson to recover tliem, 
he made his son Nabuchodonosor partner with him 
in the empire, tmd sent him w ith an army to reduce 
those countnes to their former subjection. 

r^om this time the Jews begin to reckon the years 
Ant. jx\ of ^^^buchodonosor, vie. fropi the end of the third 
000. year of Jehoiakiin, king of Jydah, or rather from the 
beginning ot ♦he fourth. But fhe Babylonians com- 
pute the reign of this prince only from the death of 
his father, which happened two years later. 

Nabucho- ^Nabuchodonosor II. This prince defeated 
gor^ll ^ocho’s army, near the Euphrates, and retook Car- 
chemish. From thence ije marched towards Syria 

' Vol. I. 

» Beros. apnd Joseph. Antiq. 1. x. c. 1 1 . Sc con. Ap. 1. i. 

' Jer. xlvi, 2. • 2 KingMKxiv. 7. 
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and Palestine, and re-united those provinces to his Nat)ucho- 
dominions. donosor. 

“ He likewise entered Judea, besieged Jerusalem, 
and took it : he caused Jehoiakim to be put in chains, 
with a design to have him carried to Babylon ;''but 
being moved with his repentance and affliction, he 
Restored him to the throne. Great numbers of the 
Jews, and, among the rest, some children of the 
royal family, were carried captive to Babylon, whi- 
ther all the treasures of the king’s palace, and a part 
of the sacred vessels of the temple, were likewise 
transported. Thus was the judgment \\:hich God 
had denounced by the prophet Isaiah to king He- 
zekiah accomplished. From tliis famous epocha, 
which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Ju- 
dah, we are to date the captivity of the Jews at Ba- 
bylon, so often foretold by Jeremiah. Daniel, then 
but * tw elve years old, w as carried captive among 
the rest; and Ezekiel some tilne afterwards. ^ 

"" Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
died Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, after having 
reigned one and twenty years. As soon as his son 
Nabuchodonosor had news of his death, he set out 
with all expedition for Babylon, taking the nearest 
w ay through the des€;;'t, attended only with a small 
retinue, leaving the bulk of his army vvith his gene- 
rals, to be conducted to Babylon witji the captives 
and spoils. On Piis arrival, he received the govern- 
ment from the hands of those that had carefully pre- 
served it for him, and*so succeeded to all the domi- 
nions of his fathef, whveh comprehended Chaldea, 

Assyria, Arabia, Syria, “and Palestine, over which, 
according to Ptolemy, he reigned forty-three years. 

^ In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, A. M. 
at which he was greatly terrified, though he could not 
• call it again to mind. He thereupon consulted the 
w ise men ani soothsayers of his kingdom, requiring 

■ Dan. i. 1 — 7. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6,7. * Can. Ptol. Beros. 

apud Joseph. Antlq. 1. x. c. II. & con. Ap. 1. x. ^ Dan. c. ii. 

* Some injagine him to have been eighteen years of age at 
this time. 
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Nabucho- of them to make known to him the substance of his 
donoM>i. (jpeam. They all answered, that it was beyond the 
reach of their art to discover it; and that the utmost 
they could do, was to give the interpretation of his 
dreJin, when he had made it known to them. As ab- 
solute princes are not accustomed to meet with oppo- 
siti( jn, but will be obeyed in all things, N abuchodond- 
sor, imagining they dealt insincerely v\ith him, fell 
into a violent rage, and condemned them all to die. 
Now Daniel and his three companions were includ- 
ed in the sentence, as being ranked among the wise 
men. But Daniel, having first invoked his God, de- 
sired to he iitb'oduced to the king, to whom he reveal- 
ed the whole substance of his dream. The thing 
‘‘ thou sawest (says he to him) was an image of an 
enormous size, and a terrible countenance. The 
head thereof was of gold, the breast and arms of 
‘‘ silver, the belly and tliigbs of brass, and the feet 
“ pa^t of iron and par\of clay. And as the king was 
‘‘ attentively looking upon that vision, behold a stone 
was cut out of a mountain without hands, and the 
“ stone smote the image upon his feet, and brake 
, them to piecl3s ; the whole image was ground as 
small as dust, and the stone became a great moun- 
tain, and filled the whole eiirth.’’ When Daniel 
had related the dream, he gave the king likewise 
the interpretation thereof, shewir^ him how it sig- 
nified the three great empires, wnich were to suc- 
ceed that of the Assyrians, namely, the Persian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to some), 
that of the successors ^oG^Alejfander the Great. 
“ After these kingdoms (corttUiued Daniel) shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall ne- 
ver be destroyed ; and this kingdom shall not be 
left to other people, but shall break in pieces and 
‘‘ consume all these kingdoms, and shall stand for 
ever.” By which Daniel plainly foretold the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. The king, ravished with 
admiration and astonishment, after having acknow- 
ledged and IqjLidly declared, that the God of the Is- 
raelites was truly the God of gods, advanced Da- 
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niel to the highest offices in the kingdom, made him Nabucho- 
chief of the governors over all the wise men, ruler ^^oi^osor. 
of the whole province of Babvlon, and one of the 
principal lords of the council, that always attended 
the court. His three friends were also prOmOted 
to honours and dignities. 

^ At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king 
of Babylon, w'hose generals, that were still in Judea, 
marched against him, and comEoitted all kinds of 
hostilities upon his country. Ht skpt with his fa- 
thers, is all the Scripture says of his death. Jere- 
miah had prophesied, that he should neither be re- 
gretted nor lamented ; but should be buYledwith the 
burial of an ass, draxvn and cast forth beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem: this was no doubt fulfilled, 
though it is not known in what manner. 

^ Jechonias succeeded both to the throne and ini- 
quity of his father. Nabuchodonosor's lieutenants 
continuing the blockade of’ Jerusalem, in three 
months’ time he himself came at the head of his 
army, and made himself master of the city. He 
plundered both the temple and the kings palace of 
all their treasures, and sent them away to Babylon, 
together w ith all thegolcjen vessel^ remaining, which 
Solomon had made for thfe use of the terqple : he 
carried away likewise a vast number of captives, 
amongst whom w^as king Jechonias, [lis mother, his 
wives, with all tlie chief officers and great men of 
his kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, he set 
upon the throne his* uncle Mattaniah, who was 
otherwise called Zedehjah. ’ 

^ This prince had ijs little religion and prosperity 
as his forefathers. Having made an alliance with 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath of fide- 
lity he had taken to the king of Babylon. The latter 
soon chastised him for it, and immediately laid siege 
to Jerusalem. The king of Egypt’s arrival at the 
head of an army gave the besieged a gleam ot hope ; 

^ 2 Kings xxiv. 1, 2. ® 2 Kings xxiv. 17 — 20. and xxv. 1—10. 

^ Jehoiakim. 2 Kings xxiv. 0 — 18. 
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Nabucho- but their joy was very short-lived ; the Egyptians 
tlonosor. defeated, and the conqueror returned against 
Jerusalem, and renewed the siege, which lasted near 
A. ^ twelvemonth. At last the city was taken by storm, 
3415. ancKa terrible slaughter ensued. Zedekiah’s tw'O 
Ant. J. C. sons were, by Nabuchodonosor’s orders, killed be- 
fore their father's face, with all the nobles and prin- 
cipal men of J udah. Zedekiah himself had both his 
eyes put out, was loaded with fetters, and carried 
to Babylon, w here he was confined in prison as long 
as he lived. The city and temple w ere pillaged and 
burnt, aiul all their fortifications demolished. 

U pon KaJjuchodonosor s return to Babylon, after 
his successful war against Judea, he ordered a gold- 
en statue to be made, sixty ^ cubits high, assembled 
all tlie great men of the kingdom to celebrate the 
dedication of it, and commanded fill his subjects to 
worship it, threatening to cast those that should 
refuse into the midst of a burning fiery furnace* 
Upon this occasion it was that the three young He- 
brews, Ananias, Misael; and Azarias, who with an 
invincible courage refused to comply with the king's 
impious ordinaiice, were preserved after a miracu- 
loijs manner in the midst of the flames. The king, 
himself^a witness of thi^ akonishing miracle, pub- 
lished an edict, w hereby all persons w hatsoever w ere 
forbidden, up^on pain of death, to speak any thing 
amiss against the God of Ananias, 'Misael, and Aza- 
rias. He liiew ise promoted these three young men 
to the highest honours and employments. 

Nabuchodonosor, in the^jtwenty- first year of his 
reign, and the fourth aftbr the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, mardied again inmSyna, and besieged Tyre, 
at the time when Ithobal w as king thereof. Xyre 
was a strong and opulent city, which had never been 
subject to any foreign power, and w'as then in great 
repute for its commerce ; ' by whic|^ many of its 

** Dan. iii. 

* Tzek. xxvi. and xxvii. Is. xxiii. 8. Just. 1. xviii. c. 5. 

^ Ninety feet. 
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citizens were becohne like so many princes in wealth 
and magnificence. It had been built by the Sido- 
nians two hundred and forty years before the temple 
of Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by the Philis- 
tines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants made their 
escape in ships, and founded the city of Tyre. And 
for this reason we find it called in Isaiah ^ th^ 
daughter of Sidon, But the daughter soon sur- 
passed the mother in grandeur, riches, and power. 
Accordingly, at the time we are speaking of, she 
was in a condition to resist, thirteen years together, 
a monarch, to w hose yoke all the rest of the East 
had submitted. ' 

^It w'as not till after so long an interval, that Na- 
buchodonosor made himself master of Tyre. His 
troops suffered incredible hardships before it; so 
that, according to J:he prophets expression, ^ every 
head was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled. 
Before the city was reduced tq the last extremity, 
its inhabitants retired, w ith the greatest part of their 
effects, into a neighbouring isle, half a mile from 
the shore, where they built a new city ; the nanie 
and glory w hereof extinguished the remembrance of 
the old one, which from thencefoi;w4rd became a 
mere village, retaining the r^ame of ancient Tyre.* 

^ Nabuchodonosor and his army having undergone 
the utmost fatigues during so long and difficult a 
siege, and having found nothing in the*place to re- 
quite them for the service they had rendered Al- 
‘ mighty God (it is the expression of the 'prophet) in 
executing his vengeance upor^ that city, to make 
them amends, God w as'pleased to promise by the 
mouth of Ezekiel, that he, would give* them the 
spoils of Egypt. And indeed they soon after con- 
quered that country, as I have more fully related in 
^the history of the Egyptians.^ 

When this prince had happily finished all his wars, 
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[ Is. xxiii. 12. t Jos. Ant. 1. x. c. 11. & con. Ap. I. i. 

Ezek. xxix. 18, 19. * Ezek, xxix. 18 — 20. ^ Vol. I. 
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Nabucho-axid was in a state of perfect peace and tranquillity, 
dohosor. employed himself in putting the last hand to the 
building, or rather to the embellishing, of Babylon. 
The reader may see in Josephus ^an account of the 
munificent structures ascribed to this monarch by 
several writers. I have mentioned a great part of them 
in the description already given of that stately city. 

"^Whilst nothing seemed w^anting to complete 
this prince’s happiness, a frightful dream disturbed 
his repose, and filled him with great anxiety. “ He 
“ saw a tree in the midst of the earth, wdiose 
“ height was great: the tree grew, and was strong, 
“ and the Jlieight of it reached unto heaven, and 
“ the sight ‘thereof to the end of the earth. The 
leaves were fair, and the fruit much ; and in it 
“ was meat for all: the beasts of the field had 
shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven 
dw'elt in the boughs thereof; and all flesh was fed 
of it. Then a catcher and a holy one came 
down from heaven, and cried ; Hew down the 
“ tree, and cut off his branches, shake off his leaves, 
and scatter his fruit; let the beasts get aw^ay from 
“ under it, and the fowls from his branches. Ne- 
‘‘ vertheless leaye the stump of his roots in the earth, 
^ even with a band of iron and brass, in the tender 
‘‘ grass of the field; and let it be wet with the dew 
“ of heaven, and let his portion be wdth the beasts 
“ in the grass of the earth. Let his heart be changed 
from man’s ; and let a beast’s heart be given unto 
him ; and let seven times pass over him. This 
“ matter is by the decree of thp watchers, and the 
“ demand by the word of* the holy ones; to the in- 
tent that* the living mfiiy*know that the Most High 
“ ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will, and setteth up over it the 
basest of men.” 

The king, justly terrified at this dreadful dream, 
consulted all his wise men and magfcians, but to no 


^ Antiq. 1. x. c. 11. 


“ Dan. c»p. 4. 
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purpose. He was obliged to have recourse to Nabucho- 
Daniel, who expouaded the dream, and applied it^o^osor. 
to the king himself, plainly declaring to him, 

‘‘ That he should be driven from the company of 
men for seven years, should be reduced to ithe 
condition and fellowship of the beasts of the field, 

“ and teed upon grass like an ox ; that his kingdom 
nevertheless should be preserved for him, and 
‘‘ he should repossess his throne, when he should 
have iearnt to know and acknowledge, that all 
power is from above, and cometh from Heaven. 

After this he exhorted him to break /)ff his sins 
by righteousness, and his iniquities Ay shewing ' 
mercy to the poor."’ 

All these things came to pass upon Nabuchodo- 
nosor, as the prophet had foretold. At the end of 
twelve months, as*hc was walking in his palace, and 
admiring the beauty and magnificence of his build- 
ings, he said : ‘‘ Is not this great Babylon, ubich I 
have built for the house of the kingdom, b^ the 
‘‘ might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty?” Would asecretimpulseof complacency 
and vanity in a prince, at the sight pf such noble 
structures erected by himself, appear to us so ve^ 
criminal ? And yet, harclly were the words out of 
his mouth, when a voice came down from fieaven, 
and pronounced his sentence: ‘‘ In the same hour 
his understanding went from him; fie was driven 
‘‘ from men, and did eat grass like oxen, and his 
body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his 
‘‘ hairs were grown lik^ eagles’ feathers, and his 
nails like birds’ claws.^ * 

After the expiration*of the appointed time, he re- 
covered hissenses, and the use of his understanding: 

He lifted up his eyes unto Iieaven (says the Scrip- 
. II ture) and blessed the Most High; he praised and 
honoured hyn that liveth for ever, whose dorni- 
‘ nion is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom 
IS from generation to generation Confessing, 

^ That all the inhabitants of the earth aro as nothing 

H 2 
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Nabucho- before him, and that he doeth according to his 
donosoi. tc army of heaven, and among the inha- 

“ bitants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, 
“ or say unto him, What dost thou?” Now he 
recovered his former countenance and form. His 
courtiers went out to seek him ; he was restored to 
his throne, and became greater and more powerful 
than ever. Penetrated with the heartiest grati- 
tude, he caused, by a solemn edict, to be published 
through the whole extent of his dominions, what 
astonishing and miraculous things God had wrought 
in his p^rsgn. 

One year, after this he died, having reigned forty- 
three years, reckoning from the death of his father. 
He was one of the greatest monarchs that ever reign- 
ed in the East. He was succeeded by his son, 
Evil-Me- " Evil-Mekodach. As sooh as he was settled 
throne, he released Jechonias, king of Judah, 
344^1 ■ out of prison, where he had been confined near 
Ant J.C. sev^ and thirty years. 

' 5 * 53 . In the reign of this Evil-IMerodach, w hich lasted 
but two years, the learned place Daniel's detection 
of the fraud practised by the priests of Bel ; the in- 
nocent artifice, by which he contrived to destroy 
the dragon, which w'as*-w 6 rshipped as a god ; and 
the miraculous deliverance df the same prophet out 
of the den of lions, w here he had victuals brought 
him by the prophet Habakkuk. • 

®Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by his 
debauchery and other extravagancies, that his own 
relations conspired againsj: hina, and put him to 
death. * ‘ 


Nenghs- Nertgi?issor, his sisters husband, and one of 
*^A M conspirators, reigned in his stead. 

3444.' P Immediately on his accession to the crown, he 
Ant. J. C. made great preparations for w ar against the Medes, , 
^ 60 - w’hich made Cyaxares send for Cyrus out of Persia, 
to his assistance. This story will be more particu- 


2 Kings XXT. 27—30. Beros. Megaathen. p Cyrop. 1. i. 
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larly related by and by, where we shall find that 
this prince was slain in battle in the fourth year of 
his reign. 

Laborosoarchod, his son, succeeded to^the Labi^ro- 
throne. This was a very wicked prince. Being soarchod. 
born with the most vicious inclinations, he indulged 
them without restraint when he came to the crown ; Ant. J. C. 
as if he had been invested with sovereign power, 556. 
only to have the privilege of committing with im- 
punity the most infamous and barbarous actions. 

He reigned but nine months; his own subjects con- 
spiring against him, put him to death. succes- 

sor was 

Labynitus, or Nabonidus. This prince had Labym- 
likevnse other names, and in Scripture that of 
shazzar, It is oji good grounds supposed that he ^ ^yj ’ 
was the son of Evil-Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, 344y. 
and consequently grandson to Nabuchodonosor, to Ant. J. C. 
whom, according to Jeremiall's prophecy, the na- 
tions of the East were to be subject, as also to his 
son, and his grandson after him : Vf// nations shall 
serve hirn^ and his son, and his sons son, until the 
very time of his land shall come. 

' Nitocris is that queeo who raised so many noble 
edifices in Babylon. She caused her own* monu- 
ment to be placed over one of the most remarkable 
gates of the city, ^^ith an inscription, dwssuading her 
successors from touching tlie treasures laid up in it, 
wdthout the most urgenj^ and indispensable necessity. 

The tomb remained closed till the reign of Darius, 
who, upon his breAingIt open, instead of those im- 
mense treasures he had flattered himself with disco- 
vering, found nothing but the following inscription ; 

If thou hadst not an insatiable thirst 

AFTER MONEY, AND A MOST SORDID, AVARICI- 
OUS SOUL, THOU WOULDST NEVER HAVE BROKEN 
OPEN THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 

* In the first year of Belshazzar’s reign, Daniel 
^ Jer. xxYii. 7. * Herod- l.i. cap. 185, Sta- • Dan. c. vii. 
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Labym- had the vision of the four- beaa^tS) which represented 
bomdu^s^' the four great monarchies, and the kingdom of the 
Messiah, which was to succeed them. ^ In the third 
year of the same reign he had the vision of the ram 
and the hergoat, w hich prefigured the destruction of 
the Persian empire by Alexander the Great, and 
the persecution which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of 
Syria, should bring upon the Jews. 1 sliall hereafter 
make some reflections upon these prophecies, and 
give a larger account of them. 

"" Belsliazzar, w hilst his enemies were besieging 
Babylon, 'gave a great entertainment to his whole 
court, upon a certain festival, which was annually 
celebrated with great rejoicing. The joy of this 
feast was greatly disturbed by a vision, and still 
more so by the explication wiiich Panic! gave of it 
to the king. The sentence written upon the wall 
imported, that his kingdom was taken from him, 
and given to the Medes and Persians. That very 
night the city was taken, and Bel>tiazzar killed. 

A. M. Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having 
Ant^ C hundred and ten years from the de- 

■* struction of the gfeat Assyrian euipire. 

The particular circugistances of the siege, and 
the taking of Babylon, shall be related in the history 
of Cyrus. 


CHAP, III. 

f' 

The History of th^ K'm^don\oJ fht Medcs, 

^ A. M. I TOOK notice, in speakiag ofthe destruction of the 
3251 . ancient Assyrian empire, that Arbaces, general of 
Ant. J. C. Median army, was one of the chief authors of 
the conspiracy against Sardanapalus : and several 
writers believe, that he then immediately became so- 
vereign master of Media, and many other provinces, 
and assumed the title of king, Herodotus is not of 


* Dan,*c, viii. 


" Dan. c. V, 
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this opinion. I shall relate what that celebrated 
historian says upon the subject. . 

* The Assyrians, who had for many ages held the 
empire of Asia, began to decline in their power by 
the revolt of several nations. The Medcs first threw 
off their yoke, and maintained for some time the 
liberty they had acquired by their valour: but that 
liberty degenerating into licentiousness, and their 
government not being well established, they fell into 
a kind of annrchy, worse than their former subjec- 
tion. Injiistiee, violence, and rapine, prevailed every 
w’hcre, because there was nobody that hgid either 
pov\er enough to restrain them, or sufficient autho- 
rity to punish the offenders. But all these disorders 
at lengtli induced the people to settle a form of go- 
vernment, which rendered the state more flourish' 
ing tfian ever it was before. 

The nation of theMedes w'as then divided into six 
tribes. Almost all the people dwelt in villages, when 
Dejoces, the son of Phraortes, a Mede by Sirth, 
erected the state into a monarchy. This f)erson, 
seeing the great disorders that prevaifed through- 
out all Media, resolved to take advantage of those 
troubles, and make them serve to exalt him to the 
royal dignity. He had a* great reputation in his 
own country, and passed for a man, not only regu- 
lar in his own conduct, but possessed of all the pru- 
dence and equity necessary to govern others. 

As soon as he had formed the design of obtaining 
the throne, he laboured to make the good qualities 
that had been oteerv«d in +iim more conspicuous 
than ever : he succeeded so* well, that the inhabitants 
of the village where he liv^d made hinl their Judge. 
In this office he acquitted himself with great pru- 
dence ; and his cares had all the success that had 
been expected from them; for he brought the people 
of that village to a sober and regular life. The inha- 
bitants of other villages, whom perpetual disorders 


* Herod. 1, L c. 95. 
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suffered not to live in quiet, observing the good 
order Dejoces had introduced in the place where he 
presided as judge, began to apply to him, and make 
him arbitrator of their differences. The fame of his 
equity daily increasing, all such as had any affair 
of consequence, brought it before him, expecting 
to find that equity in Dejoces, which they could 
meet with no w’here else. 

When he found himselt thus far advanced in his 
designs, he judged it a proper time to set his last 
engines to w ork for the compassing his point. He 
therefor^ retired from business, pretending to be 
over-fatigued with the multitude of people that re- 
sorted to him from all quarters ; and would not 
exercise the office of judge any longer, notwithstand- 
ing all the importunity of such as wished well to 
the public tranquillity. MlieneVcr any persons 
addressed themselves to him, he told them, that his 
own domestic affairs would not allow him to attend 
to th*ose of other people. 

/ The licentiousness which had been for some time 
restrained by the judicious management ot Dejoces, 
began to prevail more than ever, as soon as lie had 
withdraw n himself from the administration of affairs; 
and the evil increased fb such a degree, that the 
Medes *were obliged to assemble, and deliberate 
upon the means of putting a stop to the public dis- 
order. 

There are different sorts of ambition : some, vio- 
lent and impetuous, carry evbry thing as it w ere by. 
storm, hesitating at no kin^of (?i'ueJty or murder: 
another sort, more gentle, Uke that w^e are speaking 
of, puts on ahappearanc^of moderation and justice, 
w orking under ground (if I may use thate;cpression), 
and yet arrives at her point as surely as the other. 

Dejoces, who saw things succeeding according to 
his wish, sent his emissaries to the assembly, after 
having instructed them in the part they were to act. 
When expedients for stopping the course of the 
public evils came to be proposed, these emissaries. 
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speaking in their turn, represented, tliat unless the 
face of the republic was entirely changed, their coun- 
try would become uninhabitable; that the only 
means to remedy the present disorders was to elect a 
king, who should have authority to restrain violente, 
and make laws for the government of the nation. 
Then every man could prosecute his own affairs in 
peace and safety ; whereas the injustice that now 
reigned in all parts, would quickly force the people 
to abandon the country. This opinion was gene- 
rally approved ; and the wdiole company was con- 
vinced, that no expedient could be deviled more 
effectual for curing the present evil, than that of 
converting the state into a monarchy. The only 
thing then to be done, w^as to choose a king; and 
about this their deliberations w'ere not long. They 
all agreed, there*was not a man in iMcdia so capa- 
ble of governing as Dejoces ; so that he was imme- 
diately with common consent* elected king. 

^ If we reflect in the least on the first establishment 
of kingdoms, in any age or country w hatsoever, w e 
shall find, that the maintenance of order, and the 
care of the public good, was the original design of 
monarchy. Indeed there would be no possibility ,of 
establishing order andpeaefe, if all men vvererpsolved 
to be independent, and w^ould not submit to an autho- 
rity w hich takes from them a part of their liberty, 
in order to presef've the rest. Manlvind must be 
perpetually at w’ar, if they wu'Il ahvays be striving 
for dominion over others, or refuse to submit to 
the strongest. Fot the.sake of their ow n peace and 
safety, they must have si niaster, and must consent 
to obey him. This is the ‘human origih of govern- 
ment. ^ 4nd the Scripture teacheth us, that the 
Divine Providence has not only allowed of the pro- 
ject, and the execution of it, but consecrated it like- 
wise by an immediate communication of his own 
power. 

There is nothing certainly nobler or greater than 
to see a private person, eminent for his merit and 
Rom. liii. 1 , 2 . 
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virtue, and fitted by his excellent talents for the 
highest employments, and yet through inclination 
and modesty preferring a life of obscurity and re- 
tirement; than to see such a man sincerely refuse 
th^offer made to him, of reigning over a whole na- 
tion, and at last consent to undergo the toil of go- 
vernment, from no other motive than that of being 
serviceable to his fellow-citizens. His fiist disposi- 
tion, by which he declares that he is acquainted with 
the duties, and conseniantly w ith the dangers, an- 
nexed to a sovereign power, shews him to have a 
soul more elevated and great than greatness it^ell ; 
or, to speak «morG justly, a soul superior to all am- 
bition: nothing can shew' him so perfectly worthy 
of that important charge, as the opinion Ije has of 
his not being so, and liis fears of being unequal to it. 
But when he generously sacrifices bis ow n quir t and 
satisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
public, it is plain he ubderstands what that sovereign 
power has in it really good, or truly valuable ; w hich 
is, that it puts a man in a condition of becoming the 
defender of his country, of procuring it many ad- 
vantages, and o( redressing various evils; of causing 
lajv and Justice tft flourish, of bringing virtue and 
probity^into reputation, ‘and, of establishing peace 
and plenty : and he comforts himself for the cares 
and troubles to which he is exposed, by the pros- 
pect of the many benefits resultmg from them to 
the public. Such a governor was Numa, at Rome; 
and such have been some other emperors, whom 
the people found it nccessgi-y tef compel to accept 
the supreme power. * • , 

It must b^ owned (I caVinot help repeatingit) that 
there is nothing nobler or greater than^uch a dis- 
position. But to put on the mask of modesty and 
virtue, in order to satisfy one’s ambition, as Dejoces 
did ; to affect to appear outwardly what a man is 
not inwardly ; to refuse for a time, and then accept 
with a seeming repugnancy, what a man earnestly 
desires, and what he has been labouring by secret, 
under-hand practices to obtain ; this double-dealing 
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has so much meanness in it, that it necessarily less- 
ens our opinion of the person, and extremely sul- 
lies the lustre of those good qualities, which, in 
other lespects, he possesses. 

“Dkjoces reigned fifty-three years. When Re 
had ascended the throne, he endeavoured to con- 
vince the people, that they were not mistaken in 
the choice they had made of him, for restoring of 
order. At first he resolved to have his dignity of 
king attended \rith all the marks that could inspire 
an awe and respect for his person, lie obliged his 
subjects to build him a magnificent prtla,«e" in the 
place he appointed. This palace he stri^ngly toni- 
fied, and chose out from among his people such 
persons as he judged fittest to be his guards, from 
their attachment^to his interests, and his reliance 
on their fidelity. 

After having thus provided for his own security, 
he apj)lied himself to polish and civilize his subjj?cts, 
Avho, iiaving been accustomed to live in the country 
and in villages, almost without laws and without po- 
lity, had contracted the disposition and manners of 
savages. To this end he commanded them to build 
a city, marking out hims(^lf the place and circumfer- 
ence of the walls. This cit*y was compassed about 
with seven distinct walls, all disposed in sach a man- 
ner, that the outerjnost did not hinder the parapet of 
the second from being seen, nor thesecond that of the 
third, and so ot all the rest. The situation of the place 
was extremelyfavouratle for such a design, for it was 
a regular hill, whos^e asc«ent whs equal on every side. 
Within the last and gnialfest enclosure stood the 
king’s palace, with all his'treasures : in the sixth, 
which w as -next to that, there were several apart- 
ments for lodging the officers of his household ; and 
the intermediate spaces, between the other w^alls, 
w^ere appointed for the habitation of the people ; 
The first and largest enclosure was about the bigness 
of Athens. The name of this city was Ecbatana, 


Dejoce^. 
A. M. 
.SL’y-r. 
Ant. J.C 
7 10 . 


» Herod, l.i, c. 96 — 101 . 
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Dejoces. The prospect of it was magnificent and beautiful ; 
for, besides the disposition of the walls, which 
formed a kiPd of amphitheatre, the diflferent colours 
wherewith the several parapets were painted formed 
aTielightful variety. 

After the city was finished, and Dejoces had 
obliged part of the Medes to settle in it, he turned 
all his thoughts to composing of laws for the good 
of the state. But being persuaded, that the majesty 
of kings is most respected afar off [niqjor ex Ion- 
gmquo revercntia^ Tacit.] he began to keep himself 
at a distanoe from his people ; was almost inacces- 
sible, and, •as it were, invisible to his subjects, not 
suffering them to speak, or communicate their af- 
fairs to him, but only by petitions, and tlie inter- 
position of his officers. And even those that had 
the privilege of approaching him, might neither 
laugh nor spit in his presence. 

Tins able statesrnah acted in this manner, in order 
the better to secure to iiimself the possession of the 
crown. For, having to deal with men yet uncivil- 
ized, and no very good judges of true merit, he was 
afraid, that too^reat a familiarity with him njight in- 
duce contempt, ahd occasi9ii plots and conspiracies 
against a grow ing powei', whjch is generally looked 
upon wuth invidious and discontented eyes. But by 
keeping himself thus concealed from the eyes of the 
people, and making himself know n only by the wise 
laws he niade, and tho^strict justice betook care to 
administer to every one, he acquired the respect and 
esteem of ail his sut)jects. .. • 

It is said, that from th*e innermost part of his pa- 
lace he saw'bvery thing that was done in his domi- 
nions, by means of his emissaries, w ho brought him 
accounts, and informed him of all transactions. By 
this means no crime escaped either the knowledge 
of the prince, or the rigour of the law< and the pu- 
nishment treading upon the heels of the offence, 
kept the w icked in awe, and stopped the course of 
violence and injustice. 

Things might possibly pass in this manner to a 
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certain degree during his administration : but there Dejoces. 
is nothing more obvious than the great inconvenien- 
cies necessarily resultingfrom the custom introduced 
by Dejoces, and wherein he has been imitated by the 
rest of the Eastern potentates; the custom, I me^ji, - 
of living concealed in his palace, of governing by 
spies dispersed throughout his kingdom, of relying 
solely upon their sincerity for the truth of facts; of 
not suffering truth, the complaints of the oppressed, 
and the just reasons of innocent persons, to be con- 
veyed to him any other way, than through foreign 
channels, that is, by men liable to be prejudiced or 
corrupted ; men that stopped up all avenues to re- 
monstrances, or the reparation of injuries, and that 
were capable of doing the greatest injustice them- 
selves, with so much the more ease and assurance, 
as their iniquity i^emained undiscovered, and conse- 
quently unpunished. But besides all this, methinks, 
that very affectation in pringes of making them- 
selves invisible, shews them to be conscious of»their 
slender merit, which shuns the light, and dares not 
stand the test of a near examination. 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanizing 
and softening the manners, and ip making laws for . 
the good government of his people, that he ne\^er 
engaged in any enterprise against his neighbours, 
though his reign was very long, for he did not die 
till after having i»eigned fifty-three years. 

‘’Phraortes reigned twenty-two years; After Phraor- 
the death of Dejoces, bis son Phraortes, called other- ^ 

wise *Aphraartes,,succeeded, The affinity betw een 331,7 * 
these two names woulti alone make one believe Ant. J. C. 
that this is the king called in Scripture Arphaxad ; 
but that opinion has many other substantial reasons 
to support it, as may be seen in father Montfaucon’s 
learned dissertation, of which I have here made 
great use. The passage in Judith, ^That Arpha.vad 

^ Herod, c. 102. ‘ Judith, i. 1. 

* He is called »o by Eusebius, -Chron. Grtec. and by Geor. 

Synccl. 
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Phraor- 

tes. 


built a very strong city, and called it Ecbatana, has 
deceived most authors, and made them believe, that 
Arphaxad must be Dejoces, who was certainlv the 
founder of that city. But the Greek text ot J udith, 
wJiich the Vulgate translation renders a^dijicavit, 
says only, ^ That Arphaxad added new buildings to 
Ecbatana. And what can be more natural, than 
that, the father not having entii ely perfected so con- 
siderable a work, the son should put the last hand 
to it, and make such additions as were wanting? 

** Phraortes, being of a very w arlike temper, and 
not contented with the kingdom of Media, left him 
by his fafl>^^ attacked the Persians ; and defeating 
them in a decisive battle, brought them under sub- 
jection tojois empire. Then strengthened by the ac- 
cession ot their troops, he attacked other neighbour- 
ing nations, one after another, tilk he made himself 
master of almost all the Upper Asia, which com- 
prehends all that lies north of mount Taurus, from 
Media as far as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good success, he ventured to turn 
his arms against the Assyrians, at that time indeed 
weakened through the revolt of several nations, but 
yet very powerfulin themselves. Nabuchodonosor, 
their king, otherwise cailetl Saosduchinus, raised a 
great afmy in his own counti^^, and * sent ambassa- 
dors to several other nations of the East, to require 
their assistarfCe. They all refused him with con- 
tempt, and ignominiou sly treated his ambassadors, 
letting him see, that they rK3 longer dreaded that 
empire, which had former! j kept the greatest part 
of them in a slavish subjection. 

The kingf highly enraged at snch insolent treat- 
noent, swore by his thrcKie and his reign, that he 
wouldbererengedofall those nations, and fmtthem 
every one to the sword. He then prepared for battle, 
With what forces he had, in the ^ain^of Ragau, A 

' 'ETeiijy.oU^r)(Ts eir) ’EKfarctvoi;. Judith, Text. Gf. 

* H«rod. 1. i. c. 102. 

* The Greek text places these embassies before the battle. 
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great battle ensued th^e, which proved fatal to Phraor- 
Phraortes. He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his 
chariots were overturned and put into disorder, and 
Nabuchodonosor gained a complete victory. Then 
taking advantage of the defeat and confusion of 
Medes, he entered their country, took their cities, 
pushed on his conquests even to Ecbatana, forced 
the towers and the Avails by storm, and gave the city 
to be pillaged by his soldiers, who plundered it, and 
stripped it of all its ornaments. 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into 
the mountains of Ragau, fell at last into the hands of 
Nabuchodonosor, who cruelly caused him^o be shot 
to death with darts. After that, he’ returned to 
Nineveh with all his army, which' was still very 
numerous, and for four months together did no- 
thing but feast ajtid divert himself with those that 
had accompanied him in this expedition. 

In Judith, we read that thq king of Assyria sent 
Holophernes with a powerful army, to revengediiin- 
self of those that had refused him succours; the 
progress and cruelty of that commander, the general 
consternation of all the peoffle, the courageous reso- 
lution of the Israelites to withstand, hfm, in assurance 
that their God would deferyd them, the extremity'to 
which Bethulia and tfcfe whole nation was reduced, 
the miraculous deliverance of that city by the cou- 
rage and conduct of the brave Judith, and the 
complete overthrow of the Assyrian army, are all 
related in the same hook. 

‘Cyaxares I./eigned forty years. This prince Cyaxar 
succeeded to the tbrotfe immediately after his fa- res I. 
ther’s death. He was* a, very brave •enterprising 
prince, and knew how to make his advantage of the Ant. J. C. 
late overthrow of the Assyrian army. He rirst settled 035 . 
himself well in his kingdom of Media, and then con- 
quered all Upper Asia. But what he had most at heart 
was, to go and attack Nineveh, to revenge the death 
of hia hither by the destruction of that great city. 


H«rod, Li. c. 101— 10(3. * 
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The Assyrians came out to meet him, having 
only the remains of that great army, which 
destroyed before Bethulia. A battle ensued, wherein 
the Assyrians were defeated, and driven back to 
Nipeveh. Cyaxares, pursuing his victory, laid siege 
to the city, which was upon the point of falling 
inevitably into his hands, but the time was not yet 
come when God designed to punish that city for her 
crimes, and for the calamities she had brought upon 
his people, as well as other nations. It was delivered 
from its present danger in the following manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neigh- 
bourhooeforthe Palus Masotis, had driven the Cim- 
merians out oT Europe, and was still marching under 
the conduct of Madyes in pursuit of them. The 
Cimmerians had found means to escape from the 
Scythians, who had advanced as far^s Media. Cyax- 
ares, hearing of this irruption, raised the siege from 
before Nineveh, and^ marched with all his forces 
agaii^t that mighty army, w^hich, like an impetuous 
torrent, was goigg to overrun all Asia. The two 
armies engaged, and theMedes were vanquished . The 
Barbarians, fiqdiog no other obstacle in their way, 
overspread notVtiJy Media, but almost allAsia. After 
thut, they marched tovyards Egypt, fi'om whence 
Psammiticus diverted their course by presents. They 
then returned into Palestine, where some of them 
plundered thotemple of Venus at Ascalon, the most 
ancient of the temples dedicated to that goddess. 
Some of the Scythians settled at Bethshan, a city 
in the tribe of Manasseh, on this side Jordan, which 
from them wets afterwards •Called Scythppolis. 

The Scythians for the ^ace of twenty-eight years 
were masters of the Upper Asia, namely, the two 
Armenias, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia; 
during which time th^ spread desolation wherever 
they came. The Medes had no way of getting rid 
of them, but by a dangerous stratageth. Under pre- 
tence of cultivating and strengthening the alliance 
they had made together, they invited the greatest 
part of them to a general feast, which was made in 
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every family. Each master of the feast made his Cyaxa- 
guests drunk, and in that condition were the Scythi- I- 
ans massacred. The Medes then repossessed them- 
selves of the provinces they had lost, and once more 
extended their empire to the banks of the Halys;* 

■which was their ancient boundary westward. 

^ The remaining Scythians, who were not at this 
feast, having heard of the massacre of their coun- 
trymen, fled into Lydia to king Halyattes, who re- 
ceived them with great humanity. This occasioned 
a war betw^een the two princes. Cyaxares immedi- 
ately led his troops to the frontiers of Ly^dia. Many 
battles were fought during the space o/.fiVe y^rs, 
with almost equal advantage on both sides. But 
the battle fought in the sixth year was very remark- 
able on account of an ecli[)se of the sun, w'hich 
happened during*the engagement, when on a sud- 
den the day was turned into a dark night. Thales, 
the Milesian, had foretold this eclipse. The Medes 
and Lydians, who were then in the heat of the bat- 
tle, equally terrified with this unforeseen event, 
which they looked upon as a sign of the anger of 
the gods, immediately retreated ort bpth sides, and 
made peace. Syennesis, king of Cilicia, and *Na- 
buchodonosor, king of Babylon, were the mediators. 

To render it more firm ahd inviolable, the tw o princes 
were willing to strengthen it by the tie of marriage, 
and agreed, that Halyattes should givb bis daugh- 
ter Aryenis to Astyages, eldest son of Cyaxares. 

The manner these people had of contracting an 
alliance with one another, is vjery remarkable. Be- 
sides other ceremonies, *^hich they had in common 
with the Greeks, they h^d this in particukr ; the two 
contracting parties made incisions in their own 
arms, and licked one another’s blood. 

Cyaxares’s first care, as soon as he found him- A. M. 
self again in peace, was to resume the siege of Ni- ^ 
neveh, which tlie irruption of the Scythians had 

^ Herod. 1. i. c. 74. ^ Herod. 1. i. c. JOO. 

* In Herodotus he is called Labynetus. 

VOL. II. 
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Cyaxa- obliged him to raise. Nabopolassar, king of Baby- 
res I. whom he had lately contracted a particu- 

lar alliajice, joined with him in a league against the 
Assyrians. Having therefore united their forces, 
.they besieged Nineveh, took it, killed Saracus the 
king, and utterly destroyed tliat mighty city. 

God had foretold by his prophets above a hun- 
dred years before, tiial he would bring vengeance 
upon that impious city for the blood of bis servants, 
w herewith the kings thereof had gorged themselves, 
like ravenous lions ; that he himself would march at 
the head of the troops that should come to besiege 
it ; ^at fie would cause consternation and terror to 
go before them ; that he would deliver the old men, 
the mothers, and their children, into the merciless 
hands of the soldiers ; that all the treasures of the 
city should fall into the hands of .rapacious and in- 
satiable plunderers ; and that the city itself should 
be so totally and utterly destroyed, that not so 
muoh as a vestige of it should be left ; and that the 
people should ask hereafter, Where did the proud 
city of Nineveh stand ? 

But let us^ bear the language of the prophets 
themselves: ^^\Voe unto the bloody city (cries 
Nahum), it is all full of lies and robbery : ‘'he that 
dasheth iq pieces is come up before thy face. The 
Lord cometh to avenge the cruelties done to Jacob 
and to Israel. hear already the noise of the 
whip, and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, 
and of the prancing horsea^ and of the bounding 
chariots. The horseman liftetb up both the bright 
sword, and the glittering •k pear. ‘'The shield of 
his mighty *men is mad^ wt; the valiant men are 
in scarlet. They shall seoiu like torches, they shall 
run like the lightning. " God is jealous ; the Lord 
revengethj and is (urion^, Xhe mountains quake 

at Idm, and the hills meit, and the eertb is tannt at 

( 

* Nahutu iii. i. » ii, 1, 2. f jjj, g f 
» ii- 3, 4. f i. 4. p. 
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Ills presence : who Can staml before his indigna- Cyauxa- 
tion ? and who can abide in the fierceness of ifis 
anger ? ^ Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord 
of hosts : I will strip thee of all thy ornamenii;^ 

^ T^ke ye the spoil of siiver, take the spoil of gold ; 
for there is no end of the store and glory out of all 
tlie pleasant furniture. She is empty, and void^ and 
waste. Nineveh is destroyed ; she is overthrown ; 
she is desolate. ^ The gates of the rivers shall be 
opened, and the * palace shall be dissolved. And 
Huzzab shall be led a^^y captive; she shall be 
brought up, and her maids shall lead Tier as with 
the voice of doves tabring upon their breasts. I 
see a multitude of slain, and a great number of car- 
cases ; and there is no end of their corpses ; tiiey 
stumble upon their corpses, f " Where is the dwell- 
ing of the lions, and the feeding places of the young 
lions, where the lion, even the ^Id lion, walked, and 
the lion’s whelp, and none made them afraid : where 
the lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, 
and strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes 
with prey, and his dens with rapine : "'T he Lord 
shall destroy Assnr. He shall depopulate that city, 
wdiich was so beautiful, and turn it into a land where 
no man cometh, and into a desert. It shall he a 
dwelling place for wild beasts, and the birds of 
night shall lurk therein. Behold, shb*il it be said, 
see that proud city, which was so stately, and so 
exalted; which said in her heart, I am tlie only 
city, and besides nje there is no other. All they 
that pass by her shall stfotf At her, and shall insult 
her nhh hissings and contepiptuous gestures. 

* Nahum iii. 5. ^ ii. 0, 10. ^ ii. 0. ™ iii. 3. 

^ ii, 11, 12. ® Zephan. ii. IS — 15, 

. * I’he author in this place renders it. Her temple is destroy- 

ed to the foundations. But 1 have chosen to follow our Bn^- 
li-di Bible, thoughin the Latin it is camptum, 

t This is a noble image of the cruel avarice of the Assyuan 
Ifings, who pillaged and plundered all their neighbouimg na- 
tions, especially Judea, and carried away the spoils of them to 
Nineveh 

1 0 
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Cyaxa- The two armies enriched themselves with the 
spoils of Nineveh ; and Cyaxares prosecuting his 
victories, made himself master of all the cities of 
ihg kingdom of Assyria, except Babylon and Chal- 
dea, which belonged to Nabopolassar. 

After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his 
dominions to his son Astyages. 

Astyages reigned thirty-five years. This prince 
340;, ’ is called in Scripture Ahasuerus. Though his reign 
Ant.J.C. was very long, no less than thirty-five years, yet 
have we no particulars recorded of it in history. 
He had ‘two children, whose names are famous, 
namely, Cyaxares, by his wife Aryenis, and Mun- 
dane, by a former marriage. In his father’s life- 
time he married Mandane to Cambyses, the son of 
Achemenes, king of Persia: frqm this marriage 
sprung Cyrus, who w'as born but one year after the 
birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The latter succeeded 
his iiather in the kingdom of the Medes. 

Cyaxa- Cyaxares II. This is the prince w'hom the 
Scripture calls Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction wdth 
his uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. 
AYter the death of his ynole, and his father Cam- 
byses, +10 united the kingdem of the Medes and 
the Persians into one : in the sequel, therefore, 
they will be*considered only as, one empire. I 
shall begin the history of that empire with the 
reign of Cyrus ; which will, include also what is 
known of the reigns of his two predecessors, Cyax- 
ares and Astyages. ' Iiut*i shall previously give 
some account of the k^g'dem of Lydia, because 
Croesus, its king,, has a considerable share in the 
events of which I am to speak. 
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CHAR IV. 

The History of the Lydians. 

^The kings ^ho first reigned over the Lydians, 
are by Herodotus ahled Atyadae, that is, descend- 
ants from Atys. Tiiese, RFfeTIs us, derived their 
origin from Lydus, the son of Atys; and Lydns 
gave the name oT Lydians to that people, who be- 
fore this time were called M^onians. 

These Atyad 33 w ere succeeded by th^iLeracMEe, 
or descendants of Hercules, who posse^fed this king- 
dom for the space of five hundred and five years. 

Argo, great grandson of Alcaeus, son of Hercu- Ar^^o. 

les, was the first of the Heraclidas who reif^ned in 
Lydia. 2781. 

. Ant.J.C 

1 ne last was 1223 . 

Candaules. This prince was married to a^lady Candau- 

of exquisite beauty ; and, being infatuated by his 

passion for her, was perpetually boasting of her 

charms to others. Nothing would serve him, but 

that Gyges, one of his chief officers, should see, 

and judge of them by h^s own eyes ; ’^as if the hus- 

band’s own knowledge of them was not sufficient 

for his happiness, or the beauty of his wife would 

have been impaired by his silence. . The king to 

this end placed Gyges secretly in a convenient 

place; but notwithstmiding that precaution, the 

queen perceived him when he retired, yet took no 

manner of notice ^f it#. Judging, as the historian 

represents it, that the most valuable treasure of a 

^voman is her modesty, she studied a signal revenge 

for the injury she had received ; and, to punish the 

fault of her husband, committed a still greater 

crime. Possibly, a secret passion for Gyges had 

great a share in that action, as her resentment 

P Herod. 1. i. c. 7 — 13. 

Non contentU3 voluptcUum suarum iocita conscieniid — prorsus 
^uasi sUentium darmum pulchHtudims csset. Jystia. 1. i. c. 7. 
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Candau- for the dishonour done her. Be that as it will, she 
sent for Gyges, and obliged him to expiate his 
crime, either by his own death, or the king’s, at his 
ow n option. After some remonstrances to no pur- 
^poSie, he resolved upon the tatter, and by the mur- 
der uf Candaulas became master of his queen and 
M. throne. By this means the kingdom passed 
Ant J C. f^om the fanhly of the Heraclidee into that of the 
718 . 

Archilochus, the poet, lived at tliis time, and, as 
Herodotus informs ua, spoke of this adventure of 
Gyges in*hi^ poems. 

/ I can rK)t ‘forbear mentioning in this place what is 
related by Herodotus, that amongst the Lydians, 
awi almost all other Barbarians, it was reckoned 
shameful and infamous even for man to appear 
naked. These footsteps of modesty, which are met 
with amongst pagans, ought to be reckoned valu- 
able,* We are assui^ed, that amoug the Romans, 
a^son, who was come to the age of maturity, never 
went into the baths with his father, nor even a son- 
in law with his father-in-law j and tiiis modesty and 
decency were looked upon by tliem as enjoin^ by 
the. law of nature,* the violation whereof was ciimi- 
It is astonishing, that amongst us cair magi- 
strates take no care to prevent this disorder, which 
in the midst qf Paris, at the season of bathing, is 
openly committed with impiinitv ; a disorder so vi- 
sibly contrary to the rides of common decency, so 
dangerous to young persons of both sexes, and so 
seveixrly condemned by paganisiA itself. 

Plato relates the story Y)f, Gyges in a didfemit 
H5ian>iiev frorn Heiodotus.* He tells us that Gyges 
wore a ring, the stone of which, when turned to- 
wSM'ds him, rendered him invisible; so that he had 

^ PlaM? de ttep. h ii. p. 3S9. 

* Nostro qwdtm more curn parent ibvs puberes cum socerjs 
generiftion lavantur. Retinenda est igiiur haijzis generis vercewtdia^ 
pr(^ertim oatUfA ip&^frutgi^A ct duce, Ciq, I. i. d^offic. tK 

Nudure x n^oficssc axdcbtitur, Vjg. Max. J, ii, cap* 1. 
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the adYanlage of feeing others^ without being seen Candau- 
hhnself ; and that by means of this ring^ with the 
concurrence of the queen, he deprived Candaules 
of his life and throne. This probably signifies, that 
in order to compass his criminal design, he used STT 
the tricks and stratagems, which 4 he world calls 
subtle and refined policy, which penetrates into the 
most secret purposes of others, without making the 
least discovery of its own. This story, thus ex- 
plained, carries in it a greater appearance of truth, 
than what we read in Herodotus. 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges s 
famous ring, adds, *that if a wise manliad such a 
ring, he would not use it to any wicked purpose ; 
because virtue considers what is honourable and 
just, and has no, occasion for darkness. 

' Gyges reigned thirty-eight years. The murder Gyrres. 
of Candaules raised a sedition among the Lydians. “^ 28 ^ 6 * 
The two parties, instead of coming to blows, agreed Ant. J. C, 
to refer the matter to the decision of the Delphic 7i8. 
oracle, which declared in favour of Gyges. The 
king made large presents to the temple of Delphi, 
which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little in- 
fluence upon, the oracle’s^ answeV. Among other 
things of value, Herodotus mentions six. golden 
cups, weighing thirty talents, anrroimting to near a 
million of French money, which is about forty-eight 
thousand ponnds sterling. 

As soon as he was ip peaceable possession of the 
throne, he made war against Miletus, Smyrna, and 
Colophon, three ^powerful Cities belonging to the 
neighbouring states. • * ^ 

After he had reigrred tlTirty-eight years, be died, 
and was succeeded by his son . 

* AftDYS, who reigiied forty-nine years. It was in ’ 
the reign of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven .^324* 

* Ant.l’c. 

' Herod, 1. L c. 13^ 14. 'ibid. K i. c. 15. 680, 

* Hicnc ipt%m ammckiw, si habeas sapiens, mkdo pius sthi licerc 

ptuet peccare, qudm si non haberct. Honesta cnim bonis virisy non 
occulta quccruniur. Lrtr. itf. de offic. a. 3$. * 
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Ardys. out of their couFitry by the Scythas Nomades, went 
into Asia, and took tlie city of Sardis, with the ex- 
ception of the citadel. 

Sad^at- ^ Saoyattes reigned twelve years. This prince 
~ d^lared war against the Milesians, and laid siege 
33-3 * to their city. In those days the sieges, which were 
Ant. J.C. generally nothing more than blockades, were car- 
631 . ried on very slowly, and lasted many years. This 
king died before he had finished that of Miletus, 
and was succeeded by his son. 

Halyat- " Halyattes rcigocd fifty-seven years. This is 
M prince made war against Cyaxares, king of 
3385^ Media. He 4 |kewise drove the Cimme.rbns out,,Ql' 
Ant. J. c. A§ia. He attacked and took the cities of Smyrna 
619 . and Clazomenee. He vigorously prosecuted the war 
against the Milesians, begun by his father; and con- 
tinued the siege of their city, which had lasted six 
years under his father, and continued as many under 
him.^ It ended at lefigth in the following manner : 
Halyattes, upon an answer he received from the 
Delphic oracle, had sent an ambassador into the 
city, to propose a truce for some months. Dira- 
sybulus, lyrant of Miletus, having notice of his 
coming, ordered &11 the corn, and otlier provisions, 
asseinbj^ed by him and hrs sul^ects for their support, 
to be brought into the public market; and com- 
manded the gitizens, at the sight of a signal that 
should be given, to be all in a general humour of 
feasting and Jollity. The thing w'as executed ac- 
cording to his orders. The Lydian ambassador at 
his arrival was in the titnjofi sui*pri 8 e to see such 
plenty in the market, and such cheerfulness in the 
city. His master, to whom he gave an account of 
what he had seen, concluding that his project ot re- 
ducing the place by famine would never succeed, 
preferred peace to so apparently fruitless a war, and 
immediately raised the siege. « 

Ooe^us. Croesus. His very name, which is become a 
3442. Proverb, conveys an idea of immense riches. The 
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* Herod. 1. u c. 16, 22. »Ibid. c. 21, 22. 
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wealth of tills prince, to judge of it only by the Crcesus. 
presents be made to the temple of Delphi, must 
have been excessively great. Most of those presents 
were still to be seen in the time of Herodotus, and 
were worth several millions. “ We may [)artly 
count for the treasures of this prince, from certain 
mines that he had, situate, according to Strabo, be- 
tween Pergamus and Atarna; as also from the little 
river Pactolus, the sand of which was gold. But in 
Strabo’s time this river had no longer the same 
advantage. 

"" What is very extraordinary, this rfffluence did 
not enervate or soften tlie courage of Oroesus. He 
thought it unworthy of a prince to spend his time 
in idleness and pleasure. For his part, he was 
perpetually in ajin^^, made several conquests, and 
enlarged his dominions by tije addition of all the 
contiguous provinces, as Phrygia, Mysia, Paphla- 
gonia, Bithynia, Pampl)ylia,^and all the country 
of the Carians, lonians, Dorians, and iEolians. He- 
rodotus observes, that he was tlic tksl- conqueror 
ofjdie^Gieeks, who till then had never been sub- 
ject to a foreign power. Doubtless he must mean 
the Greeks settled in i^sia AhinoV. 

But w hat is still more extraordinary in thi^ prince, 
though he was so immensely rich, and so great a 
warrior, yet his^chief delight was in, literature and 
the sciences. His court was the ordinary residence 
of those famous learned men, so revered by anti- 
quity, and distinguisfied by the name of the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece», • 

^ Solon, one of the most celebrated amongst them, 
after having established new laws at Afhens, thought 
he might absent himselffor some years, and improve 
that time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where 
he was received in a manner suitable to the reputa- 
tion of so great a man. The king, attended with a 
numerous eourt, appeared in all his regal pomp and 

° Strab. 1. xiii. p, 625. & 1. xiy. p'. 680. 

* Herod. 1. i. c. 26 — 28. » 

y Ibid. L i. c. 29—33. Plut. in Sol. p. 93, 94. 
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CrcEsufi, splendor, dressed in the most magnificent apparel, 
■pidiich tvas all over enriched with gold, and glittered 
with diamonds. Notwithstanding the novelty of this 
spectacle to Solon, it did not appear that he was 
TR6 least moved at it, nor did he utter a word w hich 
discovered the least surprise or admiration ; on the 
contrary, people of sense might sufficiently discern 
from his behaviour, that he looked upon all this 
outward pomp, as an indication of a little mind, 
which knows not in w hat true greatness and dignity 
consist. This coldness and indifference in Salon’s 
first approach, gave the king no favourable opinion 
of his new guest. 

He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his 
magnificent apartments, and costly furniture, should 
be shewed him ; as if he expected, py the multitude 
of his fine vessels, jewels, statues, and paintings, to 
conquer the philosopher’s indifference. But these 
things were not the king; and it was the king that 
Sol«n w‘as come to visit, and not the walls and cham- 
bers of his palace. He had no notion of making a 
judgment of the king, or an estimate of his worth, by 
These outward apppendages, but by himself and his 
owp personal qualities. ^\V>re we to judge at pre- 
sent by tjhe same rule, w’e should find many of our 
great men wretchedly naked and desolate. 

^ ben Solon,had seen all, he was, brought back to 
the king. Croesus then asked him, which of maTi- 
kiml in all his travels he had found the most truly 
happy? “One Tellus (repli^ Solon), a citizen 
“ of Athens, a very hOnestrUnd ‘good man, who, 
“ after having lived all hisefays witliout indigence, 
“ baring ahvays seen his* country in a flourishmg 
condition, has left children that are universally 
“ esteerned, has had the satisftiction of seeing those 
ehil^eni's children, and at last died gloriously in 
fighting: for his couiftry.” ^ 

Such an answer as tbw, in which gotd and sil ver 
were accounted as nothing, seemed to Croesus to 
denote a strange ignorance and stupidity. How ever, 
a3 he flattered nimsclf that he should be ranked at 
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lewt m^beseccmd degree of happiness, he asked him, Cit»su». 

‘‘ Whcv of all those he had seen, was the next in 
felicity to Tellus?” Soion answered, ^‘Cleobisand 
“ Bitoo, of Argos, tw o brotters,* who had left be- 
hind them a perfect pattern of fraternal affectiof/,"' 
and of the respect due from children to their pa- 
rents. Upon a solemn festival, when their mother, 
a priestess of Juno, was to go to the temple, the 
oxen that were to draw her not being ready, the 
two sons put themselves to the yoke, and drew 
‘‘ their mother’s chariotthither,which was above five 
‘‘ ndlesdistant. All the mothers of the plecjt, ravish- 
ed with admiration,congratulated the*p>td€Stesson 
being the mother of such sons. She, in the trans- 
ports of her joy and thankfulnes8,earnestlv entreat- 
ed the g(jddessto reward her children with the best 
thing that heaA’n can give to man. Her pravers 
“ were heard. When the sacrifice was over, her two 
sons fell asleep in the verv^ temple, and there f 
“ died in a soft and peaceful slumber. In honour 
ol their piety, the people of Argos consecrated 
statues to them in the temple of Delphi.” 

What then (says Croesus, in a^one that shewed 
his discontent) you do not reckoh me in the nurp- 
‘‘ her of the happy r’^Soldn, who was not willing 
either to flatter or exasperate him any furtlier, re- 
plied calmly : King of Lydia, besides many other 
“ advantages, the gods have given us Grecians a 
spirit ot moderation and reserve, which has pro- 
duced amongst usa'plain, poptdar kind of philo- 
“ Sophy, accomptmied^ikith ascertain generous free- 
dom, void of pride or- ostentation, and therefore 
“ not well suited to theecAjrtsof kings^ this philo- 
“ Sophy, considcifing what a« infinite iwitTiberof vi* 

“ cissitades aad aireidents the life of roan is liable 
to, does not allow us either to glory in any prospe- 
rity weeujoy ourselves,, or 1*6 adnaire happiness in 
others,^ which perhaps may prove only transient, 

t The fatigue o f drawing; tk&qUaj-iQt might b#tti€ cauieofit. 
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or superficial.*’ From hence he took occasion to 
represent to him further, That the life of man 
“ seldom exceeds seventy years, which make up in 
all six thousand two hundred and fifty days, of 
^ which no twbare exactly alike; so that the time 
to come is nothing but a senes of various acci- 
dents, which cannot be foreseen. Therefore, in 
our opinion (continued lie), no man can beesteem- 
‘‘ ed happy, but he whose happiness God continues 
to the end of his life : as for others, who are per- 
petually exposed to a thousand dangers, we ac- 
count ijieir happiness as uncertain as the crown is 
to a person that is still engaged in battle, and has 
“ not yet obtained the victory.” Solon retired, w hen 
he had spoken these words,* which served only to 
mortify Croesus, but not to reform him. 

/Fsop, the author of the Fables*^, was then at the 
court of this priuce, by whom he was very kindly 
entertained. He was*concerned at the unhandsome 
treafment Solon received, and said to him by way of 
advice : f Solon, we must either not come near 
'' princes at all, or speak things that are agreeable 
to them.” •‘^Say rather (replied Solon) that 
'‘^we should either never come near then) at all, or 
else speak such thing^as'iyay be for their good.” 
In Plu tarch’s time some of the learned were of 
opinion, that this interview betw een Solon and Croe- 
sus did not agree with the dates of chronology. But 
as those dates are very uncertain, that judicious 
author did not think this objection ought to prevail 
against the authority af several edible w riters, by 
whom this story is attested* 

What we*have now rdated of Croesus is a very 
natural picture of the behaviour of kings and great 
men, who for the most part are seduced by flattery; 

♦ Avit^rrag a S5 rov K^of^oy, 

i- yi loAcvy (e(py) ro7f ^<nXsv(n 5 e 7 cog ^^KkrTcc wg 
c^iXsTy- Ka) 6 Md Al"' (si Trey) aAA’ cog v ojg 

etperra. The jingle of the words oug ^xicrroc tJ evg -jj S ierra, which 
is a beauty in the original, because it is founded in the sense, 
cannot be rende^d into any other language. 
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and shews us at the same time the two'sources from Croesus, 
whence that blindness generally proceeds. The one 
is, a secret inclination which all men have, but espe- 
cially the great, of receiving praise without any pre- 
caution, and of judging favourably of all that admire.*'' 
them, and shew an unlimited submission and com- 
plaisance to their humours. The other is, the great 
resemblance there is betyveen flattery and a sincere 
affection, or a reasonable respect; which is some- 
times counterfeited so exactly, that the wisest may 
be deceived, if they are not very much upon their 
guard, » , 

Croesus, if we judge of him by the fbaVacter he 
bears in history, was a very good prince, and wor- 
thy of esteem in many respects. He had a great 
deal of good nature, affability, and humanity. His 
palace was a receptacle for men of wit and learning, 
which shews that he himself was a person of learn- 
ing, and had a taste for the sciences. His weakness 
was, that he laid too great stress upon riche<? and 
magnificence, thought himself great and happy in 
proportion to his possessions, mistook regal pomp 
and splendor for true and solid greatness, and fed 
his vanity with the excessive submissions of those 
that stood in a kind of d-defration before him. 

Those learned men, those wits and other cdurtiers, 
that surrounded this prince, ate at his table, partook 
of his pleasures, shared his confidence*, and enriched 
themselves by his bounty and liberality ; took care 
not to thwart the priflee’s taste, and never thought 
of undeceiving him wjth respect to^his errors or 
false ideas. On the contrary, they made it their 
business to cherish and* fortify them* in him, ex- 
tolling him perpetually as the most opulent prince 
of his age, and never speaking of his wealth, or the 
magnificence of his palace, but in terms of admira- 
tion and rapture ; because they knew this was tiie 
sure way to please him, and to secure his favour. 

For flattery is nothing else but a commerce of false- 
hood and lying, founded upon interest on one side,^^ 
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CroBiHig. and vanity on the other The flatterer desires to 
advance himself, and make his fortune ; the prince 
to be praised and admired, because he is his own 
first flatterer, and carries within himself a more 
— fiubtle and better prepared poison than any adula- 
tion gives him. 

That maxim of ^Esop, vvho had formerly been a 
slave, and still retained somewhat of the spirit and 
character of slavery, though he had varnished it over 
with the address of an artful courtier; that maxim of 
his, I say, which recommended to Solon, ‘‘ That we 
“ should eitjier not come neai' kings, or say w hat is 
agreeably to them,’' shews us w ith what kind of 
men Croesus had filled his court, and by what means 
he had banished all sincerity, integrity, and duty, 
from his presence. In consequence of w hich, we 
see he could not bear that noble add generous free- 
dom in the philosopher, upon which he ought to have 
set an infinite value ;• as he would have done, bad 
he bat understood the worth of a friend, who, at- 
taching himself to the person, and not to the fortune 
of a prince, has the courage to tell him disagreeable 
truths; truths ynpalatable, and bitter to self-love 
at the present, hot that may prove very salutary 
and serviceable for the futuVe. Die illia, non quod 
voiunt aUdire^ sed quod audisse semper volait. These 
are Seneca's own words, where he is endeavouring 
to shew of what great use a faithful and sincere 
frieixl may be to a prince ; and what he adds fur- 
ther seems to be written on jpurpose for Croesus; 
“ *Give him fsays }je)t whol^on^e advice. Let a 
“ word of truth once rcficli ttose ears, which are 
“ perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. 
“ You -will ask me, what service can be done to a 
{person arrived at the highest pitch of felicity ? 

• fitrt/ts aurrs fdtnlationihvs aliquando tcra vox tntret : da con- 
tdiumwtih. Stiufrvs^ quid fihei ^ restart possitS^ nt feli- 

cUaii sugf cn4at. Forum in ilhott comtvUcru, ti illi semel siuham 
Jiduciam permansurcc semper poienti(t excusstris, docuerisque mohi^ 
liacistqtix dedit casus; ac scppe inter yortimam muximam ct uU 
i i m m m nihH ifMrroMr. Sen. d« bevef. 1. ri. c. 55. 
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“ That of teaching him not to trust in his prospe- Cnwu*. 

“ rity ; of removing that vain confidence he has in 
his power and greatness, as if they were to endure 
“ for ever ; of making him understand, that every 
“ thing which belongs to and depends upon fortune,^ 

“ is as unstable as herself ; and that there is often 
but the space of a moment between the highest! 

“ elevation and the most unhappy downfall.” 

* It was not long before Croesus experienced the 
truth of what Solon had told him. He had two 
sons; one of which being dumb, was a perpetual 
subject of affliction to him ; the other, named Atys, 
was distinguished by every good qnalftj;* and his 
great consolation and delight. The father one night 
had a dream, which made a great impression upon 
his mind, that this beloved son of his was to perish 
by iron. This bacame a new source bf anxiety and 
trouble, wkI care is taken to remove out of the 
young prince’s way every thing made of iron, as 
pai tjzans, lances, Javelins, &c. No mention is made 
of armies, wars, or sieges, before him. But one day 
there was to be an extraordinary hunting-match, 
for the killing of a wild boar, which had committed 
great ravage in the neighbourhood.* All the young 
lords of the court were to be at this hunting. Atys 
very earnestly importuned his father tlrat he would 
give him leave to be present, at least as a spectator. 

The king could not refuse him that I'esquest, but en- 
trusted him to the care of a discreet young prince, 
who had taken refuge in his court, and was named 
Adrastus. And t|jis very Acjrastus, as he was aim- 
ing his javelin at th^; baar, unfortunately killed 
Atys. It is impossible’ to express either the afflic- 
tion df the father, when he heard of this fatal acci- 
dent, or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author 
of the murder, who expiated his fault with his blood, 
stabbing him^lf in die breast with his own sxvord, 

‘Wn of the unfortunate Atys. 


H«r«4. 1. i. c. 34 — U. 
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‘ Two years were spent on this occasion in deep 
mourning, the afflicted father’s thoughts being wholly 
taken up with the loss he had sustained. But the 
growing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, 
-^*iho began to make himself know n, roused him out 
of his lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put 
a stop to the power of the Persians, which Was en- 
larging itself every day. As he was very religious 
in his way, he would never enter upon any enter- 
prise without consulting the gods. But, that he 
might not act blindly, and in order to be able to form 
acertain judgment on the answers he should receive, 
he was \nlljng to assure himself beforehand of the 
truth of the oracles. For w hich purpose, he sent 
messengers to all the most celebrated oracles both of 
Greece and^frica, w ith orders to enquire, everyone 
at his respective oracle, what Croecus was doing on 
suchaday, and such an hour, before agreed on. His 
orders were punctuajly observed ; and of all the 
oracles none gave a true answ er but that of Delphi. 
The answer was given in Greek hexameter verses, 
and w as in substance as follow s : I knozc the number 
of the grains of sand on the sea shore, and themcasurc 
of the oceans rast^c.vtcnt. I can hear the dumb, and 
hifn that has not yet Icar^it^o speak. Astro)ig smell 
of a tortoise boiled in brass^ together with sheep's 
flesh, has reached my nostrils, brass beneath, brass 
above. And indeed the king, thin king to invent some- 
thing that could not possibly be guessed at, had em- 
ployed himself on the dayand«hoursetdown, in boil- 
ing a tortoise and a laipb in a br^ss pot, which had 
a brass cover. St. Austin tobcserves in several places, 
that God, t® punish the Jblindness of the Pagans, 
sometimes permitted the devils to give answers 
conformable to the truth. 

Croesus, thus aasufed of the veracity of the god, 
whom he designed to consult, offered three thousand 
victims to his honour, and ordered an infinitenumber 


“ Herod, J, i. c. 4^ — 5G. 
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of veBsL^ls, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted 
down, and converted into ingots of gold, to the 
number ot a hundred and seventeen, to augment the 
treasures of the temple of Delphi. Each of these 
ingots weighed at least two talents; besides whici), 
he made several other presents : amongst othei’s 
Herodotus mentions a golden lion, weighiirg ten 
talents, and two vessels of an extraordinary size, 
one of gold, which weighed eight talents and a 
half and twelve minae ; the other of silver, which 
contained six hundred of the measures called am- 
phora?. All these presents, and many /ncjce, which 
tor brevity’s sake I omit, were to be seen’in the time 
of Herodotus. 

The messengers were ordered to consult the god 
upon tw'o points:^ first, whether Crce«us should lu> 
dertake a war against the Persians; secondly, if he 
did, whether he should require the succour of any 
auxiliary troops. The oracl(f answered, upoi^ the 
first article, that if he carried his arms against the 
Persians, he u ould subvert a great empire ; upon 
the second, that he would do well to make alliances 
with the most pow^ertul states of Greece. He con- 
sulted the oracle again, to know how long the du- 
ration of his empire w^ulJ be. The answer was, 
that it should subsist till a mule came to possess the 
throne of Med-ia;^ which he considered as an assur- 
ance of the perpetual duration of his kingdom. 

Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, Croesus 
entered into alliance with the Athenians, w ho at that 
time had Pisistratils atJtJieir head, and with the La- 
cedaemonians, who wQre indisputably the two most 
powerful states of Greece.* ' 

A certain Lydian, much esteemed for his pru- 
dence, gave Croesus, on this occasion, very judicious 
• advice. O prince (says he to him), why do you 
^ think of turning your arms against such a people 
'' ^ the Persians^ who, being born in a wild, rugged 

* Herod. 1. i. c. 71. 
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Crasus. ■ “ country, ure inured from their infancy to every 
“ Mnd of hardship and fatigue, who, being coarsely 
“ clad, and coarsely fed, can contentthemselveswith 
^bread and water; who are absolute strangers to 
“ all the delicacies and conveniences of life; who, 
“ in a word, have nothing to lose if you conquer 
“ them, and every thing to gain if they conquer 
“ you ; and whom it would be very difficult to drive 
“ out of our country, if they should once come to 
taste the sweets and advantages of it r So far there- 
fore from thinking of beginning a war against 
them, it Is my opinion we ought to thank the 
‘‘ gods thaf they have never put it into the heads of 
the Persians to come and attack the Lydians.” 
But Croesus had taken his resolution, and would 
not be diverted from it. 

What remains of the history of Crresus will be 
found in that of Cyrus, which I am now going to 
begip. 
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THE 

foundation of the empire 

OF THE 

PERSIANS AND MEDES, 

BY CYRUS : 


CONTAINING THE REIGNS OF CYRUS, OF CAM- 
BYSES, AND SMEIIDIS THE MAGI AN. 


CHAP. r. 

The History of Cyrus, 

The history of this prince is differently related by 
Herodotus and Xenophpn.^ I foflow the latter, Us 
judging him infinitely more worthy of credit*on this 
subject than the former ; and as to those facts 
wherein they diffi^r, I shall think it sufficient briefly 
to relate wlmt Herodotus says of them. It is w ell 
known, that Xenophop served a long time under 
the younger Cyrus^ wlio had in his troops a great 
number of Persian nobloni^n* with whom undoubt- 
edly this writer, consid^fing how curigus be was, 
did often converse, in order to acquaint himself by 
tliat means^ with the manners and customs of the 
Persians, with their conquests in general, but more 
particularly with those of the prince who had 
founded their* monarchy, and whose history he 
proposed to write. This he tells ns himself, in 
the beginning of his Cyropaedia : ** Having always 
‘‘ looked upon this great man as w ortby of admira- 
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tion, I took a pleasure in informing myself of his 
‘‘ birth, his natural disposition, and the method of 
‘‘ his education, that I miizht know by wh^t means 
lie became so great a prince; and herein I ad- 
vance nothing but w hat has been told me.” 

As to what Cicero says, in his first letter to his 
brother Quintus, that ^Xenophon’s design, in 
uritinii the history of Cyrus, was not so much to 
follow truth, as to uive a model of a just govern- 
ment;” tliis ouglit not to lessen the authority of 
that jeuiicious liistorian, or make us give the less 
credit toVvTiat he relates. All that can be inferred 
from theiicVis, that the design of Xenophon, w^ho 
was a great philosopher, as well as a great captain, 
was not merely to write Cyrus’s history, but to re- 
present him as a model and example to princes, for 
their instruction in the arts of reigning, and of gain- 
ing the love of their subjects, notwithstanding the 
pou^^ and elevation of their stations. With this 
view' he may [lossilily have hmt his hero some 
thoughts, some ^e^tlments, or discourses of his own. 
But the substance of the facts and events he relates 
is to he deemW^true ; and of tl4s their conformity 
v\"ilh the holy Scri[)ture js (^f itself a sufficient proof. 
The reader may see the dissertation of the Abbe 
Banier upon this subject in the Memoirs of the 
Academy ot*Eellcs Lettres. 

For the greater perspicuity, I divide the history of 
Cyrus into three parts. Tjie first will reach from 
his birth to the siege of Babylon : the second will 
comprehend the description oF the siege, and the 
taking of (hat city, with ‘every thing else that re- 
lates to that great event: the third will contain that 
prince’s liistory, from the taking of Babylon to his 
death. 

c Vol.VI. p.400.' 

^ Cyrus illc d XenopkontCf non ad historia fidtm $criptus, scd 
ad effigicmjusti imperii. 
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ARTICLE I. 

The History of Cyrus from his Infancy to the Siege 
of Babylon, 

This interval, besides his education, and the jour- 
ney he made into Media to his grandfather Asty- 
ages, includes the first campaigns of Cyrus, and the 
important expeditions subsequent to them. 

Sect. I. Cyrus's Education.* 

^ Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, 
and of Mandane, daughter to Astyag«s, king of the 
Aledes. He was born one year after his uncle 
Cyaxares, the brother of Mandane. 

The Persians were at this timedivided intotuelvc 
tribes, and inhabited only one province of tha{ vast 
country which has since borne the name of Persia, 
and were not in all above one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. But this people having afterwards, 
through the prudence and valour of Cyrus, acquired 
the empire of the East, the name of Persia extended 
itself with their conquests and fortune, and com[)re- 
bended all that vast tract of country which reaches, 
from east to westj from the river Indus to the Tigris ; 
and from north H south, from the Caspian sea to the 
ocean. And still to this day the country of Persia 
has the same extent. 

Cyrus was beaiftifuUyi his*person, and still more 
deserving of esteem for the qualitiesof his mind ; was 
of a very sweet disposition, full of good nature and 
humanity, and had a great desire for learning, and a 
noble ardour for glory. He was never afraid of any 
danger, or discouraged by any hardship ordifficulty, 
where honourw as to be acquired. He was brought 
up according to the law s and customs of the Persians, 


A. M. 

3 40";. 
Anf. J. C. 


^ Xen. Cyrop. 1. i. p. 3 . 
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which were excellent in those days with respect to 
education. 

®The public good, the common benefit of the 
; nation, was ttie only principle and end of all their 
laws. Tlie education of children was looked upon 
as the most important duty, and the most essential 
part of government : it was not left to the care of 
fathers and mothers, whose blind affection and fond- 
ness often render them incapable of that office; 
but the state took it upon themselves. Boys were 
all brought up in common, after one uniform man- 
ner ; where every thing was regulated, the place and 
length of th^r exercises, the times of eating, the 
quality of their meat and drink, and their different 
kinds of punishment. The only food allowed either 
the children, or the young men, was bread, creases, 
and water; for their design w’as to accustom them 
early to temperance and sobriety: besides, they con- 
/sidered, that a plain, ‘frugal diet, without any mix- 
ture of sauces or ragouts, would strengthen the 
body, and lay such a fou"ndation of health, as would 
, enable them to undergo the hardships and fatigues 
^ of war to a go®d old age. 

1 Jiei^ boys w'ertt to school to learn justice and 
! virtue, ^s they do in oUier Ydaces to learn arts and 
sciences ; and the crime most severely punished 
amongst then] \vas ingratitude. 

The design of die Persians, in these w ise re* 
gulations, was to prevent evil, being convinced that 
it is much better to prevent faults than to punish 
them : and whereas ia oth^ staftes the legislators 
are satisfied with eoactihg •pynishments for crimi- 
nals, the PeJfeians endeatoured so to order it, as to 
have no criminals amongst. them. 

Till sixteen or seventeen years of age the boys re- 
raained in the class of children; and here it w as they 
learned to draw the bow, and to fling the dart or jave- 
lin ; after which they were received into the class of 


* Cyrep. I. i. p. S — S. 
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young men. In this they were more narrowly 
watched and kept under than before, because that 
age requires the strictest inspection, and has the 
greatest need of restraint. Here they remained ten 
years; during which time they passea all their nights 
in keeping guard, as well for the safety of the city, 
as to inure them to fatigue. In the daytime they 
waited upon their governors, to receive their orders, 
attended the king when he went a hunting, or im- 
proved themselves in their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown up ; and 
in this they remained five and twenty jears. Out 
of these all the officers that were to comm/and in the 
troops, and all such as were to fill the diferent posts 
and employments in the state, were chosen. When' 
they were turned of fifty, they were not obliged to ' 
carry arms outX)f their own country. 

Besides these, there was a fourtli or last class, 
from whence men of the greatest wisdom and expe- 
rience were chosen, for forming the public council, 
and presiding in the courts of judicature. 

By this means every citizen might aspire to the 
chief posts in the government ; but no one could 
arrive at them, till he had passed through all these 
several classes, and qualified himself for therrf by 
all these exercises. The classes were open to all; 
but generally such only as were rich enough to 
maintain their^Children without working, sent them 
thither. 

‘ Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and 
surpassed all of bis a^e, no^only in aptness to learn, 
but in courage and adless in executing whatever he 
undertook. 


‘ Cyrop. 1. i. p. 8 — 22, 
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Sect. IL Cyruses Journey to his Grxindfather 
Astyages, and his Return into Persia, 

When Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother 
Wandanetook him with her into Media, to his grand- 
father Astyages, who, from the many things he had 
heard said in favour of that young prince, had a 
great desire to see him. In this court young Cyrus 
found very different manners from those of his own 
country. Pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned 
here universally. Astyages himself was richly 
clothed, his eyes coloured, his face painted, 

. and his haip embellished with artificial locks. For 
( the Medes affected an efleminate life, to be dressed 
1 in scarlet, and to w ear necklaces and bracelets ; 
\ whereas the habits of the Persians w^ere very plain 
|and coarse. All this finery did not dazzle Cyrus, 
w ho, without criticising or condemning w liat he saw , 
was contented to live 'as he had been brought up, 
and acihered to the principles he liad imbibed from 
his infancy. He charmed his grandfather wuth his 
sprightliness and wit, and gained every body’s fa- 
vour by his nobk and engaging behaviour. I shall 
only mention one instance, whereby w e may judge 
of the rest. * 

Astyages, to make his grandson unwilling to re- 
turn home, made a sumptuous entertainment, in 
which there was the utmost plenty and profusion of 
every thing that wm nice and delicate. All this 
exquisite cheer and magnificent preparation Cyrus 

* The ancients, in order to oftthe beauty of the face, and 
to give more life* to their compl^ions* used to form their eye- 
brows into perfect arches, and to colour them with black. To 
give the greater lustre to their eyes, they made their eye-lashes 
of the same blackness. This arti^e was much in use among 
the Hebrews. It is said of JezAel, Depiniit octdos suot stibio, 
2 Kings ix. 30. This drug had an astringent quality, which 
shrunk up the eye-lids, and made the eyes appear the larger, 
which 3 t that jUme. was reckoned a beauty. Plin. 1. xxxiii. 
c. 6. Trbin Hence comes that epithet, which Homer so often 
gives to his goddesses: great-eved Juno. 
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looked upon with great indifference; and observing 
Astyages to be surprised at his behaviour: “The 
“ Persians (sayshe to the king), instead of goingsuch 
“ a round-about way to appease their liunger, have a 
“ much shorter to the same end ; a little bread and 
“ cresses with them answer the purpose/' Astyages 
Jiaving allowed Cyrus to dispose of all the meats as 
he thought fit, the latter immediately distributed them 
to the king’s officers in waiting; to one, because he 
taught him to ride; to another, because he waited 
well upon his grandfather ; and to athird, because he 
took great care of his mother. Sacas, the*kiggs cup- 
bearer, w as the only person to whom he gave nothing. 
This officer, besides the post of cup-bearer, had that 
likewise of introducing those w ho w^ere to have audi- 
ence of the king ; and as he could not possibly grant 
that favour to Cyrus as often as he desired it, he had 
the misfortune to displease the prince, who took this 
occasion to shew his resentment! Astyages testifying 
some concern at the neglect shewn to this officer, for 
whom he had a particular regard, and who deserved 
it, as he said, on account of the wonderful dexterity 
wdth vvhich he served him: “Is that all, papa? 
(replied Cyrus); if that be suffici^t to merit you;' 

favour, you shall see I'w'iil quickly obtain it; for 
“ I will take upon me to serve you better than he/’ 
Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer, and 
advancinggravely with aserious countenance, a nap- 
kin upon his shoulder, and holding the cup nicely 
with three of his fingerS, he presented it to the king 
with a 'dexterity aftd a. grace that charmed both 
Astyages and Mandaqe^ When he had done, he 
flung himself upon his grandfather’s neeff, and kiss- 
ing him, cried out with great joy : *“0 Sacas! poor 
“ Sacas! thou art undone; I shall have thy place. ’ 
•Astyages embraced him with great fondness, and 
said : “lam mighty well pleased, my dear child ; no- 
^ body can serve me with a better grace: but you 
have forgotten one essential ceremony, which is that 

* os riy^rg. 
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of tastiDg.” And indeed the cup-bearer was used 
to pour some of the liquor into his left hand, and to 
taste it, before he presented it to the king: “ No 
“ (replied Cyrus), it was not through forgetfulness 
that I omitted that ceremony.” Why then 
(says Astyages) for what reason did you do it?” 
Because I apprehended there was poison in the 
liquor.” “ Poison, child ! How could you think 
so? ^‘Yes; poison, papa; for not long ago, at an 
‘‘ entertainment you gave to the lords of your court, 
after the guests had drunk a little of that liquor, 
‘‘ I perceived all their heads were turned; they sung, 
made a noise, and talked tliey did not know what : 
“ you yourself seemed to have forgotten that you 
“ were king, and they that they were subjects; and 
“ when you would have danced, you could not stand 
‘‘ upon your legs.” Why (says Astyages) have you 
never seen the same thing happen to your father ? ’ 
No, nevdl* Gyrus).” How^ is it with him 
wben he drinks ?” '' Why, when be has drunk, 
“ his tliirst is quenched, and that's all.” 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the his- 
torian in giving such an excellent lesson of sobriety 
ii\ this story : he might have done it in a serious, 
grave way, and have spol^i with the air of a phi- 
losopher ; for Xenophon, warrior as he was, w.as 
no less excellent a philosopher than his master 
S^g^iates. But instead of that, he puts the instruction 
into the mouth of a child, and conceals it under the 
of a story, which, in the original, is told with all 
the wit and agreeablociess^ijmagmable. 

Mandane being upoh ih^ point of returning to 
Persia, Cyfus joyfully cDmplied with the repeated 
i^uests his grandfather had made to him to stay 
in Media; being desirous, as he said, to perfect 
himself in the art of riding, which he was not yet 
master of, and which was not knoAvn in Pei'sia, 
where the barrenness of the country, and its craggy 
naountainous situation, rendered it unfit for the 
breeding of horses. 
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During the time of his residence at this court, 
his behaviour procured him infinite love and esteem. 

He was gentle, affable, anxious to obligCj beneficent 
and generous. Whenever the young lords had any 
favour to asK of tlie king, Cyrus was their solicitor. 

If tl:ie king had any subject of complaint against 
them, Cyrus was their mediator; their at&irs be- 
came bis ; and lie always managed them so well, , 
that he obtained whatever he desired. 

When Cyrus was about sixteen years of age^ the 
son of the king of the ^ Babylonians (this was Evil- 
rnerodach, son of Nabuchodonosor), at»a Jhunting- 
match a little before his marriage' thpu^t fit, in 
order to shew’ his bravery, to make an irruption into 
the territories of theMedes; w'hich obliged Astyages 
to take the field, to oppose the invader. Here it was 
that Cyrus, havirfg followed his grandfatlier, served 
his apprenticeship in war. He behaved himself so 
well on this occasion, that the victory which the 
Medes gained over the Babylonians, was chiefly 
owung to his valour. 

The year after, his father recalling him, that he A. M. 
might complete his course in the Persian exercises, 
he departed immediately from the*court of Media, 54 3 
that neither his father pOr his country might have 
any room to complain of his delay. This occasion 
shew’ed how much he was beloved. At his de- 
parture he was actompanied by all sorts of people, 
young arid old. Astvages himself conducted him a 
good part of his Journhyon horseback; and when 
the sad moment cam^ that, they must part, the 
whole company were baJth^d in tears. 

Thus Cyrus returned inrto his own country, and 
re-entered the class of children, where he continued 
a year longer. His companions, after his long resi- 

In Xeoophop this people are always called Assyrians; 
and in truth they are Assyrians, bat Assyrians of Babylon, 
whom we must not confound with those of Nineveh, whose 
empire, as we have seen already, was utterly destroyed by 
the ruin of Nineveh, the capital thereof. 
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dence in Sb voluptuous and luxurious a court as that 
of the Medes, expected to -find .a ^reat change in his 
manners : hut when they found that he was Content 
with their ordinary table, and that, when he was 
present at any entertainment, he w as more sol)er 
and temperate than any of the company, they 
looked upon him with new' admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, 
which is the class of youths ; and there it quickly 
appeared that he had not his equal in dexteritv, 
address, patience, and obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men’s 
class, wherein he remained thirteen years, till he set 
out at the head of the Persian army, to go to the aid 
of his uncle Cyaxares, 

Sect. III. The first campaign of Cyrus, Yrfio 
goes to aid his uncle Cyaxares against the Ba- 
bylonians, 

t 

^Astyages, king of the Medes, dying, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus’s mo- 
ther. Cyaxares was no sooner on the throne, than 
he was engaged in a terrible w'ar. He was informed, 
that the king of the Babylonians (Neriglissor) was 
preparing a powerful army'^gainsthim, and that he 
had already eng^ed several princes on his side, and 
amongst others Creesus, king of Lydia; that he had 
likewise sent anibeissadors to the king of India, to 
give him bad impressions of Uie Medes and Persians, 
by representing to him how dangerous a closer al- 
liance and union befwfCR'two'nalions already so 
powerful mjght be, since they could in the end sub- 
due all the nations around them, if a vigorous oppo- 
sition was not made to the progress of their power. 
Cyaxares therefore dispatched ambassadors to Cam - 
byses, to desire succours from him ; and ordered 
them to bring it about, that Cyrus should have the 
command of the troops his father was to send. This 

y Cyrop. 1. i. p. 22—37, 
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was readily granted. As soon as it was known that 
Cyrus was to march at the head of the army, the joy 
was universal. The army consisted of thirty thou- 
sand men, all infantry (for thej^ersians jas yet had no 
cav:j?ilry); but they were all chosen men, and such as 
had been raised alter a particular manner. First of 
all Cyrus chose out of the nobility two hundred of 
the bravest officers, each of whom was ordered to 
choose out four more of the same sort, which made 
a thousand in all; and these were the officers that 
were called and who signalized them- 

selves afterwards so gloriously upon aU occasions. 
Every one of this thousand was appoipte’d to raise 
among the people ten light-armed pike-men, ten 
slingers, and ten bow* men ; which amounted in the 
whole to one and thirty thousand men. 

Before they ^'jroceeded to the choice^ Cyrus 
thought fit to make a sjteech to tlie two hundred 
officers, \\ horn, after having highly praised them for 
their courage, heinspired with thestrongestassu^ance 
of victory and success. “ Do you know (savs he to 
“ them) tlie nature of the enemy you have to deal 
with? They aie soft, effeminate, ^enervated men, 
already lialf conquered by thek own luxury and 
voluptuousness; me/ neft able to bear either hun- 
ger or thirst; equally incapable of supporting 
‘‘either the toil of war or tlie sight of danger; 
“ whereas you, that are inured from your infancy 
“ to a sober and hard way of living; to you, I say, 
“ hunger and thirst afe but the sauce, and the only 
“ sauce to your meals; fatigues are your pleasure, 

“ dangers your deligjitt afid the love of your coun- 
“ try and of glory your only passion. •Besides, the 
“ justice of our cause is anotherconsiderabieadvan- 
“ tage. They are tlie aggressors. It i- tlie enemy 
“ that attacks us, and it is our friends and allies that 
“ require ounaid. Can any thing be more just than 
“ to repel the injury they offer us? Is there any 


Men of the same dignity. 
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thing more honourable, than to fly to the assist- 
artce of our friends ? But what ought to be the 
piinciped motive of your confidence is, that I 
do not engage ki this expedition without having 
first consulted the gods, and implored their pro- 
tection ; for you know it is my custom to begin 
all my actions, and all my undertakings, in that 
pftanner.’’ 

y Cyrus soon nfter set out without loss of time ; but 
before his departure be invoked the gods o-f the 
country a second time. For bis great maxim was, 
and he hjidit from his father, that a man ought not 
to form ahy enterprise, great or small, without con- 
aulting the divinity, and imploring his protection. 
Canttb}rses had often taught him to consider, that the 
prudence of men is very short, and their views very 
limited; that they cannot penetrate into futurity; 
and that many times whsil they think must needs 
turn to tlieir advantage, proves their ruin; whereas 
the gods, being eternal, know all things, future as 
vrell as past, and inspire those they love to undertake 
what is most expedient for them; which is a favour 
and a protection they owe to no man, and grant only 
to^those that invoke and consult them. 

Carabyses accompanied I4S son as far as the fron- 
tiers of Persia ; and in the way gave him excellent in- 
stroctkms concerning the duties of the general of an 
anroy. Cyrus thought himself ignorant of nothing 
that related to the business of war, after* the many 
lessons he had received from the mostable masters of 
that time. Have your makers (says Cambyses to 
him) given you any instructions concerning eco- 
nomy, thrft is to say, Concerning the manner of 
supplying an army with all necessary provisions, 
“ of pi'eventing sickness, and preserving the health 
‘‘of the soldiers, of fortifying their bodies by fre- 
“ qafnt exercises^ of exciting a generous eauaiation 
“ amongst them, of making yourself obeyed, es- 
“ teemed, and beloved, by your soldiers?^’ Upon 
each of these points, and i^on several others men- 
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tioned by the king, Cyrus owned be had never 
heard one word spoken, and that it was all entirely 
new to him. “ What is it then your masters have 
“ taught you?” “ They have taught me to fence 
“ (replied the prince), to draw the bowy tolling the 
“ javelin, to mark out a camp, to draw the plan of a 
“ fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to 
“ review them, to see them march, file off, and en- 
“ camp.” Cambyses, smiling, gave his son to under- 
stand, that they had taught him nothing of what 
was most material and essential for a good officer 
and an expert commander to know ; an^ in one 
single conversation, which certainly deserves to be 
well studied by all young gentlemen designed for 
the army, he taught him infinitely more than all 
the celebrated masters had done, in the course of se- 
veral years. OiTe short instance of this discourse 
may serve to give the reader an idea of the rest. 

The question was, what arc the proper means of 
making the soldiers obedient and submissive? “The 
“ way to effect that (says Cyrus) seems to be very 
“ easy, and very certain; it is only to praise ai>d 
“ reward those that obey, to punish .and stigmatise 
“ such as fail in their duty.” “ You say well (re- 
“ plied Cambyses) ; is' the way to make them 
“ obey you by force ; but the chief point is to make 
“ tliem obey you willingly and freely. Now the 
“ sure metliod of effecting this, is to convince those 
“ you command, that you know better what is for 
“ their advantage thail they do themselves ; for all 
“ mankind readily*subtpit to. those of whom they 
" have that opinion. .TJbiS is the principle, from 
“ whence that blind submission proceeds winch you 
“ see sick persons pay to their physician, travellers 
“ to their guide, and a ship’s company to the pilot. 
“ Their obedience is founded only upw their per- 
“ saasion, the physieian, the guide, and the 
“ pilot, are aW more skilful and better informed in 
“ their respective callings than themselves.” “ But 
“ what shall a man do (says Cyrus to his father) to 
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appear more skilful and expert than others?” He 
must really be so (replied Cambyses); and in 
order to be so, he must apply himself closely to 
his profession, diligently study all the rules of it, 
“ consult the most able and experienced masters, 
neglect no circumstance that may contribute to 
the success of his enterprises ; and, above all, he 
must have recourse to the protection of the gods, 
from whom alone we receive all our wisdom^ and 
all our success.” 

*As soon as Cyrus had arrived in Media, and 
reached ^Cyaxares, the first thing he did, after the 
usual cofnipjiments had passed, was to inform him- 
self of the quality and number of the forces on both 
sides. It appeared by the computation made of them 
that the enemy’s army amounted to two hundred 
thousand foot and sixty thousand horse; and that 
the united armies of the Medes and Persians scarce 
amounted to half the number of foot; and as to the 
cavalry, the Medes had not so many by a third. 
This great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible fears 
and perplexities. He could think of no other ex- 
pedient tlian tc^send for another body of troops from 
Persia, more numerous than that already arrived. 
But this expedient, besWes^hat it would have taken 
up too*much time, appeared in itself impracticable. 
Cyrus immediately proposed another, more sure 
and more ex’peditious, which waS, that his Persian 
soldiers should change their arms. As tiiey chiefly 
used the bow and the javdin, and consequently 
their manner of fighting was at a distance, in which 
kind of engagement the^grjpater number was easily 
superior to^the lesser, Gyrus was of opinion that 
they should be armed with such weapons as should 
ohjige them to come to blows with the enemy im- 
mediately, and by that means render the superiority 
of their numbers useless. This project was highly 
approved, and instantly put in execution. 


^ Cyrop. 1. ii. p. 38 — 
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Cyrus established a wonderful order among the 
troops, and inspired them with a surprising emula- 
tion, by tlie rewards he promised, and by his obli- 
ging and engaging deportment towards all. He 
valued money only as it allowed him an opportu- 
nity of being generous. He was continually mak- 
ing presents to one or other, according to their 
rank, or their merit ; to one a buckler, to another 
a sword, or something of the same kind, equally 
acceptable. By this generosity, this greatness of 
soul, and beneficent disposition, he thought a ge- 
neral ought to distinguish himself, and not by the 
luxury of his table, or the richness of hi« clothes, 
and still less by his haughtiness and imperious de- 
meanour. “ A commander could not (he said) 
“ give actual proofs of his munificence to every 
body, and for that very reason he thought him- 
“ self obliged to convince every body of his incli- 
nation and good, will ; for though a prince might 
‘‘ exhaust his treasures by making presents, yet ne 
“ could not injure himself by benevolence and afFa- : 
‘‘ bility ; by being sincerely concerned in the good | 
or evil that happens to others, and py making it 
“ appear that he U so.’’ » 

° One day, as Cyrus reviewing his array, a 
messenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint 
him, that some ambassadors being arrived from the 
king of the Indiea,*he desired his presence imme- 
diately. For that pur[>ose (says he) I have brought 
you a rich garment, *for the king desires you 
would appear magnificently .dressed before the 
Indians, to do the natii:^ honour.” Cyrus lost 
not a moment’s time, bift instantly set out with his 
troops, to wait upon the king ; though without chang- 
ing his dress, which was very plaai, after the Per-^ 
sian fashion, and not (as the • Greek' text has it) 

® Cytop. 1. ii. p. 44,^* ® Ibid. 1. viii. p. 207 . ® Ibid. 1. ii. p. 56. 

* 'Ey ry Tls^ff'iKy <rroXyj 8$sy A fine expression, 

but not to be rendered into any other language with the sa»# 
beauty. 

VOt, IT, L 
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polluted or -spoiled witfa any foreign oraament. C\ - 
Lxares seeming at first a Iktbe displeased at it ; ‘‘If 1 
‘ had dressed myself in purple (says Cyrus), aiad 
‘ loaded myself with bracelets and chains of gold, 

‘ B«d uith aUthatliad beenlongea'iii coming, shoukl 
I bav^ done you more honour, than I do now by 
‘ my expodkion, and the sweat of my face, and by 
leUki^^ll the world see uith what protoplitude 
“ disp^j^i your orders are obeyed.” 

cCyaxares^ ^atished with this answer, ordered the 
ludiani ambassadors to be introduced. The purport 
of theii^ speech was, that they w'ere sent by tlie king 
their master, to learn the cause of the war between 
the Medes and tlie BabylOmans, and that they had 
orders, as soon as they had heard what the Medes 
sliould say, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to 
know wdtat motives they had to lege on their part; 
to the end that the king their master, after having 
examined the reasons on both sides, might take part 
w^tk those w ho had right ai>d justice on their side. 
This is making a nobte and glorkwas use of great 
power : to be influenced only by justice, to seek no 
adv^smtage ^om the division of neighbours, but de- 
clare openly against the unj ust aggressor, in favour 
of the injured party, ^’yaxarc's and Cyrus nu- 
ewered, that tliey bad giventhe Babylonians no sub- 
ject complaint, and that they w illingly accqiJteil 
tlie jaaediation of die king ot tndia. It appears in 
the soquei, that he declared for the Medes. 

^4^7* ^ Ariaieni^, who was a vas&al of the 

Ant. J. C. looking tr|;iom 'them e^s ready to beswahou- 

557. ed up by the forjinidabWeagiie formed against thciu, 
tbougbuht to Jay tbold oEfstins occasion to shake eh 
ilieir yoke. Accordingly, lie lefueed to pay them 
the orthnary tribute, and to eend them the Bumht 1 
of troops he was chided to furnish an time cf war. 
This highly embarrassed Cyaxares, who was afraid 
act Itris juncture of bringing nevv*enemies upon his 
hands, it he undertookto compel the Armenians to 
execute their treaty. But Cyrus, having intjtuuicd 
P Cyrop. 1 . ii. p. 5S- 61 . and 1 . iii. p. 62 — 70 . 
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ll^OseK exactly of the st^ep^gtl^ md fciUiatioa of tlue 
country, undertook the affair. The wportant 

to l<^p hib design secret, without w bich it was 
not likely to succeed. He therefore appointed a 
gieat huntiog-jnatc'h on that side ot the country * 
for it was iiis custom to ride cfot that ^vay, and foe- 
<^uently to hunt with the kings son, and* the young 
noblemen ot Arnaeuia. On the day appointed, he 
out \\ith a numerous retinue, iffhe troops fol- 
lowed at a distance, aad were not to appear till a 
^nal was given. After souie days' hunting, when 
they ’were couie pretty near the palace v^iere the 
eoyrtresided, Cyrus cammunicated his/iesigo to his 
officers ; ai^ sent Chtysantas with a ffetachnaent, 
ordering them to make tliemselves masters of a 
certain steep ejninence, where he knew^ foe king 
nsed to retire, in case of an alarm, with his taanffy 
and his ti'easure. 

This being done, he sends a*herald to tfie king of 
Ariiocnia, to snmmoi^ liim to perform tlie , treaty *aud 
in foe mean time orders his troops ito ^vance. Ne- 
ver was greater surprise, ,aud tlie perplexity was 
equally great, "iThe kfog w^as consciops of the yvrong 
ho had dor^ie ; w as now destitute of ©very re- 
source. However, he*rjid whathe could toassem- 
We his forces together from all quarters ; aod, in 
tie ^mcan time, dispatclied his youngest son, called 
jSabm'is, into the* ciountains, with Us his 

daughters, and whatever was most precious and 
valuable. But wUeo 1^ wasintc^'nied by his scouts, 
that.Cyrus was eoiving close ^^tcr thetn? he len^ely 
loiSt all courage, afTl^thoughts of making a de- 
fonqe. The ArmeoisySs, following fhi& e^an^iple, ran 
away, <e^e,ry Oi*?^ where he could, to secure what 
(v^aa deiwest fo him. Cynus, sooktg tfoe cotuifoy 
,fioveJ]ed tiait were end.eavovKH?g to 

itbeir feat foei^ ^word, that rOP barm 

be.4oi^ ftlrhwHf hou^; 

•httt tfoat -as las wiore cunthng 

^ ffts This made 
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all retire to their habitations, excepting a few that 
followed the king. 

On the other hand, they that w^ere conducting 
the princesses to the mountains, fell into the am- 
bush Chrysantas had laid for them, and were 
most of tfiem taken prisoners. The queen, the 
king’s son, his daughters, his eldest son’s wife, and 
his treasures, all fell into the hands of the Persians. 

The king, bearing this melancholy news, and not 
knowing what would become of him, retired to a 
little eminence ; where he w'as presently invested by 
the Persiaft army, and soon obliged to surrender. 
Cyrus orcteped him, with all his family, to be brought 
into the midst of the army. At the very instant ar- 
rived Tigranes, the king s eldest son, who was just 
returned from a journey. At so moving a spectacle 
he could not forbear weeping. Cyrus, addressing 
himself to him, said : Prince, you are come very 
‘‘seasonably to be present at the trial of your father.’’ 
An^ immediately he assembled the . captains of the 
Persians and Medes ; and called in also the great 
men of Armenia. Nor did he so much as exclude 
the ladies from this assembly, who were there in 
their chariots, but gave them full liberty to hear 
and spe all that passed. \ 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded 
silence, he began with requiring of the king, that in 
all the questions he w as going to*propose to him, he 
would ansu^er sincerely, because nothing could be 
more unworthy a person 6f his rank, than to use 
dissimulation or falsehood. Tiiie king promised he 
would. Then Cyrus "a^X^ed him, but at different 
times, prcTposing each article separately and in or- 
der, whether it was not true, that he had made war 
against Astyages, king of the Medes, his grand- 
father ; whether he had not been overcome in that 
war, and in consequence of his defeat concluded a 
treaty with Astyages ; whether, by virtue of that 
treaty, he was not obliged to pay a certain tribute, 
to furnish a certain number of troops, and not to 
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keep any fortified place in his country? It was 
impossible for the king to deny any of these facts, 
which were all public and notorious. For what 
“ reason then (continued Cyrus) have you violat- 
“ ed the treaty in every article?*' ‘^For no other 
(replied the king) than because I thought it a 
“ glorious thing to shake off the yoke, to live free, 
and to leave rny children in the same condi- 
tion.” ‘‘ It is really glorious (ai^svvered Cyrus) 
to fight in defence of liberty: bbt if any one, 
after he is reduced to servitude, should attempt 
to run away from his master, w hat wtDuld you do 
w itli him ?*’ “ I must confess (says* the king), I 
would punish him.” And if you had given a 
government to one of your subjects, and he should 
be found to havoconducted himself amiss, w ould 
“ you continue him in his post?*’ No, certain- 
ly ; I would put another in his place.’* And 
if he had amassed great tiches by his unjust 
“ practices ?’* “ I would strip him of them.” 

J3ut, which is still worse, if he had held intelli- 
gence with your enemies, how would you treat 
him.^’* “ Though I should pass*sentence upon 

‘‘ myself (replied the king), I niust declare the 
truth : I would put ^ird to death.** Af these 
words Tigranes tore his Tiara from his head, and 
rent his garments. The women bgrst out into 
lamentations and* outcries, as if sentence had ac- 
tually passed upon him. 

Cyrus havingagain Commanded silence, Tigranes 
addressed himselftuthe.prince to this effect: Great 
‘‘ prince, can you think it consistent with your pru- 
dence to put my father* to death, eVen against 
‘‘ your own interest?** ‘‘ How against my inter- 
est?’* (replied Cyrus.) “Because he was never 
• “ so capable of doing you service.** “ How^ do 
“ you make that appear? Do the' faults we com- 
“ mit enhance our merit, and give us a new title 
to consideration and favour?” “ They cer- 
“ tainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. 



TUt ft<»T<5ltY 

Tof of iri^^thlnabt^ value Is vt isdOiYi : ehher 

ff^hes, Courage, or address, to be compared to it? 
“ No\t it is evident, this singfe day’s experieffca 
has iitfioitely im'prcn^e^l my fafhet’s wisdom. He 
knows how dear the viotation of his word has cost 
him. He has proved and felt horr much yOu are 
superior to him in all respects. He has not been 
“ able to strcceed in any of his designs; hut you 
have happily accomplished all youfs : and with 
that e^Lpedition and secrecy, that he has found 
himself surrounded, and taken, before he expect- 
ed to tfc attacked ; and the vety place of his fe- 
‘‘ treat has^erved only to ensnarehim.’' ^‘Biityour 
father (repHcd Cyrtis) has yet undergone no snf- 
ferings that can have taught him uisdom.” ^‘The 
fear of evils (answefed Tigrahe^), when it is so 
\tefl founded as this is, has a much sharper sting, 
and is more capable of piercing the soul, than the 
“ cv^l itself. Besides, permit me to say, tiiat gra- 
“ titude is a stronger, and more prevailing motive, 
than any whatever : and there can be no obliga- 
tions in the world of a higher nature, than those 
you will lay ligon my fatljCr. His fortune, liber- 
"^‘‘ty, sceptre, life, wives, and children, all restored 
to him with such a generosity ; Where can you 
find, illustrious prince, in one single person, so 
many strong and powerful ties to attach him to 
your service ?” 

Well then (replied Cyrtis, turning to the king), 
if I should yield to your son’s entreaties, with 
what i\nmber of mbh^ and What sum of money, 
w ill you fissist us intheVar against the Babylo- 
nians?” My troops and treasures (says the Ar- 
‘‘ menian king) are rto longer mine; they are en- 
tirely yours. I can raise forty thousand foot and 
eight thousand horSe ; and as to money, I reckon, 
** that, including the treasure which my father ielt 
‘‘ me, there are about three thousand talents ready 
mofie3n All these are w^holiy at your disposal. ” 
Cyrus accepted half the number of tile and 
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left the kin^ the other half, for the defence of the 
country the * Chaldeans, with whofla he was 

at war. Tte annnal tribute which was due to the 
Medcs he douWed, and instead of fifty talents ex- 
acted a hundred, and borrowed the like sum over 
and above in his own name. But what would 
you give ir>e (added Cyrus) for the ransom of 
“ your wives?” ‘‘ AH that I have in the world,” 
•(answered the king.) And for the ransooi of 
‘‘ 3 ^ur chiklren ?” ‘‘ The same thing.” From 

this time, then, you are indebted to me twice 
‘‘ the value of ail your possessions.” ‘‘ Andyon, Ti- 
granes, at what price would you redeem the libcr- 
‘‘ ty of your wife?” Now he had but lately mar- 
ried her, and was passionately fond of her. At 
‘‘ the price (says he) of a thousand lives, if I had 
them.” Cyrus Uien conducted them all to his 
tent, and entertained them at supper. It is easy 
to imagine what transports of joy there must have 
been upon this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon va- 
rious subjects, Cyrus asked Tigranes, what was be- 
come of a governor he had often setn hunting with 
him, and for whom he had a [i^rticular csteeyi. 
“ Alas ! (says Tigranes^ hdis no more ; and I dare 
“ not tell you by what accident I lost him.” Cyrus 
pressing him to tell him; My fathpr (continued 
“ Tigranes) seeing 1 had a very tender affection for 
“ this goveriX)r, and that I was extremely attached 
“ to him, conceived some suspicions against him, 
and put him tef d€aj:h. Bnt he was so worthy 
“ a man, that, as he .was Veady to expire, he sent 
foi' me, and ^poke to mein these woreft : Tigranes, 
“ let not my death occasion any disaffection in you 
“ towards the king your father. What he has dofie 
• “ to me did not proceed from malicCy but only from 
% 

* Xenophon never calls the people of Babylonia, Chaldeans ; 
but Herodotufi, I. vii. c. 03. and Strabo, i. xvi. p. 7 3P, style 
theito so. The Chfd3eafla me^aM in this place were a pe4>ple 
adjouMo^ to Armeina. 
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prgudice, and a false notion wherewith he was 
unheippily blinded^ O the excellent man ! (cried 
Cyrus) never forget the last advice he gave you/^ 
When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before 
they parted, embraced them all, in token of a per- 
fect reconciliation. This done, they got into their 
chariots, with their wives, and went home full of 
gratitude and admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was 
mentioned the whole way; some extolling his wis-^ 
dom, others his valour; some admiring the sw-eet- 
ness of his temper, others praising the beauty of his 
person, -^ntl the^majesty of his mien. And you 
(says Tfgranes, addressing himself to his bride), 
what do you think of Cyrus's aspect and deport- 
ment?” Idid notobservehim,’’ replied the lady. 
1“ Upon what object then did you fix your e^’es 
Upon him that said he would *give a thousand 
lives as the ransom of my liberty.” 

The next day, the^king of Armenia sent presents 
to Cyrus, and refreshments for his w hole army, and 
brought Jiim doable the sum of money lie w as re- 
quired to furnish. But Cyrus took only what had 
been stipulated, and restored him the rest. The 
Armenian troops were ordered to be ready in three 
days’ tjme, and Tigranek desired to command them. 

J have thought proper, for several reasons, to give 
so circumstaptial an account of this affair; though 
I have so far abridged it, that U is not above a 
quarter of what we find it in Xenophon. 

In the first place, it may^serve to give the read- 
er a notion of the style of that ^excellent historian, 
and excite his curiosity Hot^qnsult the original, the 
natural ahcT unaffected beauties of which are suffi- 
cient to Justify the singular esteem which persons 
of good taste have ever had for the noble simpli- 
city of that author. To mention but one instance; ' 
what an idea of. chastity and modesty, and at the 
same time wffiat a wonderful simplicity, and deli- 
cacj^ ot thought, are there in the answer of Tigra- 
ncti 8 wife, who has no eyes but for her husband ! 
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In the second place, those short, close, and press* 
ing interrogatories, each of which demand a direct, 
precise answer from the king of Armenia, discover 
the disciple and scholar of Socrates, and shew how 
well he retained the taste of his master. 

Besides, this narrative will give us some idea of 
the judgment thatouglit to be formed of Xenophon s 
Cyropaedia ; the substance of which is true, though 
it is embellished with several circumstances, added 
by the author, and introduced expressly to grace his 
instructive lessons, and the excellent rules he lays 
down concerning government. Thus much there- 
fore in the event we are treating of ijj ve^al. The 
king of Armenia having refused to pay the Medes 
the tribute he owed them, Cyrus attacked him sud* 
denly, and before he suspected any designs against 
him, made himself master of the only fortress he 
had, and took his family prisoners ; obliged him to 
pay the usual tribute, and to :kiriiish his proportion 
of troops ; and after all, so won upon him Lty his 
humanity and courteous behaviour, that he render- 
ed him one of the faithfullest and most affectionate 
allies the Medes ever had. The rest is inserted 
only by w ay of embellrshment, anJ is rather to be 
ascribed to the historian, t?han to the history itseff. 

I should never myself have found out, \^hat the 
story of the governor s being put to death by Tigra- 
nes's father signtfied, though I was very sensible it 
had some enigmatical meaning in this place. *A 
person of qumity, one of the greatest w its and fin- 
est speakers of the last age,, w^ho was perfectly well 
acquainted with the G’l^ek authors, gave me an ex- 
planation of it many year^ago, w hich 1 Jbave not for- 
gotten, and w^hich I take to be the true meaning of 
thatenigma. He supposed that Xenophon intended 
it as a picture of the death of his master Socrates, of 
whom the et^te of Athens became jealous, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary attachment all the youth 
of the city had to him ; w hich at last gave occasion 
* M. de Comte de Tre«villes. 
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to that phMosopher^s c(5iw!tenination and death, \f hich 
he suffered without murmur or coniplaiot. , 

In the last place, I thought it proper not to miss 
this opportunity of pointing out such qualities in my 
hero, as are not always to be met with in persons of 
his rank ; and such as, by rendering them infinitely 
more valuable than all their military virtues, would 
most contribute to the success of their de&igns. In 
most conquerors we find courage, resoltttion, intre- 
pidity, a capacity for martial exploits, and all such 
talents as make a noise in the world, and are apt 
to da2zl^ their glare: but an inward stock of 
goodness, compassion and gentleness towards the 
unhappy, an air of moderation and reserve even in 
prosperity and victory, an insinuating and persua- 
sive behaviour, the art of gaining people's hearts, 
and attaching them to him more 6 y affection than 
irrterest ; a constant, unalterable care always to have 
right on his side, audio imprint such a character of 
justtfe and equity upon all his conduct, as his very 
enemies are forced to revere; and, lastly, such a cle- 
mency, as to distinguish those that offend through 
imprudence rather than malice, and to leave room 
fox their repentance, by giving them opportunity to 
return to their duty : theSe aije qualities rarely found 
in the most celebrated conquerors of antiquity, but 
which shone forth most conspicuously in Cyrus. 

\To return to my subject. Cyrifs, before he quit- 
ted the king of Armenia, was willing to do him 
some signal service. This Ring was then at war 
with the Chaldeans, a ueighl^urittg, warlike people, 
who continually frarassed £ns^ country by their in- 
roads, and &y that means hindered a great pejrt of 
his lands from being cultivated. Cyrus, after hav- 
ing exactly informed himself of their character, 
strength, and the situation of their strong-holds, 
mardhed against them. On the first intelligence of 
his approach, the Chaldeans possessed themselves of 
the emtnctices to which they were accustotned to re* 

• Cyrop. 1. iii. p. 70—76. 
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Cpu§ Mt them no to assemble all their 
forces there, but rwareherf to attack them directly. 
The Armerriam^ f^bom he had made his advanced 
guard, tt^ere immediately ptrt to flight. Cyrus had 
expected this, and had only placed them there to 
bring the enemy the sooner to an engagement. And 
indeed, when the Chaldeans came to blows with 
the Persians, they were not able to stand their 
ground, but were entirely defeated. A great num- 
fyer uerc taken prisoners, and the rest were scat- 
tered and dispersed. Cyrus himself spoke to the 
piisoners, assuring them that he was not, come to 
injure them, or ravage their country, bi>t* to grant 
them [Tcace upon reasonable terms ; and he then 
set them at liberty. Deputies were immediately 
sent to him, and a peace was concluded. For the 
better security of both nations, and with their com- 
mon Consent, Cyrus caused a fortress to be built 
upon an eminence, which commanded the whole ' 
country ; and left a strong garrison in it, whiclf was 
to declare against either of the two nations that 
ahould violate the treaty. 

Cyrus, understanding that there^was a frequerit 
int^coorse and communication betweeii the Indians 
a^_ChaJdeans, desired th^t the latter w ould send 
persons to accompany and conduct the amba'ssador,^ 
whom he was preparing to send to thc^king of India. 
The purport of ^his embassy was, to desire some 
succours in money from that prince, in behalt of 
Cyrus, who wanted ft for the levying of troops in 
Persia, and promised Jhat, if the gods crowned his 
designs with success,^ the king should have no rea- 
son to repent of having ajJsisted him. He was glad 
to tkid the ChaWeans ready to second his request, 
w^hich .they could do the more advantageously, by 
enlarging upon the character and exploits of Cyi us. 
Tlws ambassador set out the next day, accompanied 
by some of the most considerable persons of Chal- 
dea, who were directed to act with all the dexte- 
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rity in their power, and^ to do Cyrus’s merit that 
justice which it so well deserved. 

The expedition against the Armenians being hap- 
pily ended, Cyms left that country to rejoin Cyax- 
ares. Four thousand Chaldeans, the bravest of the 
nation, attended him ; and the king of Armenia, 
who was now delivered from his enemies, augment- 
ed the number of troops he had promised him : so 
that he arrived in Media, with a great deal of money, 
and a much more numerous array than he had when 
he left it. 


Sect. IV. *The Expedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus 
against the Babylonians, The first Battle. 

^Both parties had been employed three years to- 
gether, in forming their alliances, and making pre- 
parations for war. .Cyrus, finding the troops full 
of afdour, and ready for action, proposed to Cyax- 
ares to lead them against the Assyrians. His rea- 
sons for it were, that he thought it his duty to ease 
him, as soon as possible, of the care and expence 
of maiutaining^wo armies ; that it w ere better they 
should eat up the enemys epuntry, than their own ; 
that so* bold a step as that of going to meet the 
Assyrians, would spread a terror in their army, 
and at the same time inspire theif own troops w ith 
the greater confidence ; that, lastly, it was a maxim 
with him, as it had always -been with Cambyses, 
his father, that victorydid not so much depend upon 
the number, as the valour* of troops. Cyaxares 
agreed to hi^ proposal. , 

As soon therefore as the customaiy sacrifices were 
offered^ they began their march. Cyrus, in the name 
of the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the 
egyjire ; beseecbmg them to be favourable to them 


^ Cyrop. iiL p. 78 — 87. 
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in the expedition they ha(| undertaken, to accom- 
pany them, conduct' them, fight for them, inspire 
them with such a measure of courage and prudence 
as was necessary, and, in short, to bless their arms 
with prosperity and success. In acting thus, Cyrus 
put in practice that excellent advice his father had 
given him, of beginning and ending all his actions, 
and all his enterprises, with prayer : and indeed he 
never failed, either before or after an engagement, 
to acquit himself, in the presence of the whole army, 
of this religious duty. When they were arrived on 
the frontiers of Assyria, it was still their first care 
to pay their homage to the gods of the country, and 
to implore their protection and succour' after which 
they began to make incursions into the country, and 
carried off a great deal of spoil. 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy's army 
was about ten days' journey from them, prevailed 
upon Cyaxares to advance against them. When 
the armies came within sight, both sides prepared 
for battle. The Assyrians were encamped in the 
open country ; and, according to their custom, 
which the Romans imitated afterwards, had en- 
compassed and fortified their carnp with a large 
ditch. Cyrus, on the contrary, who was glad »to 
deprive the enemy, as much as possible, of the sight 
and knowledge ot the smallness of his army, covered 
his troops with several little hills and tillages. For 
several days nothing was done on either side, but 
looking at and observing one another. At length a 
numerous body of the Assyrians moving first out 
of their camp, Cyrus v^vp,riced with his troops to 
meet them. But befofe they came within reach of 
the enemy, he gave the word for rallying the men, 
which was, ^Jupiter protector and conductor. He 
then caused the usual hymn to be sounded, in 

honour of Castor and Pollux, to which the soldiers, 

» 

* I do not know whether Xenophon, in this place, does not 
call the Penian gods by the oaine of the gods of his own 
oountry. 
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foil sf rclIgiflaB ntdaut |[^<«<ree»4, ftoswefed with a 
Iwid yoioe. There wes oothiag io Cyrus's arsny 
i»utchcerfiitoess,eu»uJaUon, courage, o>uU»al exhor- 
tatiooa to hr»very, and an universal 2 eal to execute 
whatever their leader should cojuniand. “ For it is 
“ obsenahie (says the hiMorwn in this place), thM 
“ on these occasioos, those that fear the Deity moU, 
are the Least atraid of a>en.” On the side of the 
AfiSTnaM, the troops armed with hows, sli/jgs, and 
darts, itede tl>eir dischariges ibefore their tsaewjies 
were withan reach. But the Persians, animeted by 
the preienoeand exanaple of Cyrus, cause iownodi- 
atdy to close dyfit with theeoeroy, .and broLctbrou^h 
their first b&ttalions. The Assyrians, notwithsAatrd- 
all the eSbrte used by Croesus, and their o>wn 
king, to encqprage them, were not able to sustain 
«o rude A shock, hut womedialely #ed. Atthe same 
time the cawdry of the Medes advanced to attack 
the enemy’s liorse, ^wbixii wsts Jikewiae pneaentJy 
routied. Tlhc feraaer (•'arnajy pursued them to their 
very caas^s, aaade a tenabie sbuglher, and the king 
of ^ BahgrJoDians (Neriglissor) was killed in tlie 
octioo, Cyrus, not thinking himself in a condition 
to force fcheir itotrettaUnerBtti, sounded a uetreat- 
_ • The Assyrians, m 4^ nreati time, their king he- 
log kided, a^ theiloeaertof their airoy iost, were in 
A eheatUhl ‘COBstornAtiQBL ““AssoonaS'Croesusifottod 
them ia*» great adifiondcr, he^ed, and Laftthemto 

ahift fiv theaftseiues. The .other alUes, Ukewaae^Siae" 

ang Jtheir *fFak« in eo hopBiesBA.QondilaoB, 

fuit taiaug advwotam -of the wight -to 
nedw tiieir escape. * ^ .• 

tCyruSji^hadiorea^tiris, prepared to pttiwtje 
ihon dloaefy. fiat tbi8«)»dd sot he cfletosd uath- 
>«ut caKsii^r ; Aad, as iwehaneidiiBadyobaersed, toe 
PeraiaMhadMooe. itotoeBetoi^wenttoiCjMswres, 
Aad-aeqaaintod hia] wiito iris detigo. ^OyaKaaos was 
extremely averse to it, and represented to him how 


* Cyrop. lib. ir. p. 87 — 104. 


* Ibid, J. vi. p, ,1^, 
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dangW>os k was to drive so powerful an eaemy to 
eatrenirties, wbotn doapair w^ouW probai^ly inspire 
wkii counage ; that it was a part pf wkdom to use 
good fortuiie with moderation, and not lose the 
fruks of victory by too much vivacky : naor-eoFer, 
that he willing to conapel the Medes^ or tore- 

fuse them that repose, to w hich their behaviour had 
justly entitled him. Cyms, upon tlds, desired his 
permissioa only to take as many of the horse as 
were willing to follow him. Cyaxares readily cop- 
sented to tliis, and thought of nothing else jaow but 
of passing his time with bis officers in feasting and 
mirth, and enjoying the fruits of the vicWry te had 
just obtained. 

The greatest part of the Median soldiers follow'- 
ed Cyrus, who set out upon bis march ki pursuit 
of the eneuiy. U pon the way he met some oouriere, 
that were coming to him from the * Hyrcanians, who 
^rved in the enemy’s array, to assure him, that as 
fooo as ever he appeared, those Hyrcanians would 
come over to him ; which in fact they did. Cyrus 
made the best use of his time, and having marched 
all night, came up with the Assyrians. Croesus had 
*ent ftway his wives in the night-tloae for coolnesB 
■(for it was tl^ie summer season), and followed them 
Umaelf wkh a body of cavalry. When the Assy- 
rbtQsaawlhe ^emy so near tbam, they were in the 
confosioin and dismay, A^Iftay of those that 
!?« ftway, being warmly pursued, w ere killed ; all 
Uiat etaid ia tbe>caiBp surrendeixxl ; tlie victory was 
complete, and the apoil immense. Cyrus reeerrved 
ail the horses that were taken in the caanpfor hkn- 
aelf, noaolvmgnowto formabodycfH^vttlry for the 
{^eraiaci arnay, which hitherto had iMsae. The rioh- 
r^andsaoiit vaiufchle paiterf thebooty he set apart 
ifof Oyaxttres ; and as for the priBoaers, he gave 

* Tbete the jiyrca niflpB by<tbe>C€^iy).^e»» 

Dbaervirxg Cyrus’s cneampraenrflo fiaByloniq, one would he 
apt to conje("ture, that the Hyrcanians here meant were about 
fo«r or five days’ journey south of Babylon. 
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tbeto all liberty to go home to their own d^bitry, 
without imposing any other condition upon them, 
than that they and their countrymen should deliver 
up their arms, and engage no more in war ; Cyrus 
taking it upon himself to defend them against their 
enemies, and to put them into a condition of culti- 
vating their lands with entire security. 

Whilst the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still 
pursuing the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took 
care to nave a repast, and even baths prepared for 
them, that at their return they might have nothing 
to do, but tp sit down and refresh themselves. He 
likewise \hought fit to defer the distribution of the 
spoil till then. It was on this occasion that this ge- 
neral, whose thoughts nothing escaped, exhorted his 
Persian soldiers to distinguish themselves by their 
generosity towards their allies, from whom they 
had already received great services, and of whom 
they might expect st^l greater. He desired they 
would wait their return, both for the refreshments 
and the division of the spoil ; and that they would 
shew a preference of their interests and convenien- 
cies before their own ; giving them to understand, 
that this would-be a sure means of attaching the 
alKes to them for ever, apd of securing new victories 
over the enemy, which would procure them all 
the advantages they could wish, and make them 
an simple amends for the voluntary losses they 
might Sustain, for the sake of winning the aiFection 
of the allies. They all caqpe into his opinion. 
When the Medes and Hyrcanians were returned 
from pursuing the en^nyr, Cyrus made them sit 
down to the jrepast he had prepared for them, de- 
siring them only to send some bread to the Per- 
sians, who were sufl&ciently provided (he s^d) with 
all they wanted, either for their ragouts, or their 
drinking. Hunger was their only ragout, and ^ter 
Jte river their only drink. For' that was the 
way of livmg to which they^ad been accustomed 
from their infancy. 
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v^Boppext aiofniDg tbey proceeded to the divi- 
iion^ the spoils. Cyrus in the first place ordered 
th e Ma gi to be called^ and commanded them to 
cBoSse(5tlt of all the booty what was most proper to 
be offered to the gods on such an occasion. Then 
he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of 
dividing all that remained amon^t the whole army. 
They earnestly desired, that the Persians might pre- 
side over the distribution; but jthe Persians absolute- 
ly refused it; so that they were obliged to accept of 
the office, as Cyrus had ordered ; and the distribution 
was made to the general satisfaction of all parties. 

*= The very night that Cyrus marcb(?d to pursue 
the enemy, Cyaxares had passed in feasting and jol- 
lity ; and had made himself drunk with his principal 
officers. The next morning when he awaked, he 
was strangely ^surprised to find himself almost 
alone, and without troops. Immediately, full of 
resentment and rage, he dispatched an express to 
the army, with orders to reproach Cyrus severely, 
and to bring back the Medes without any aelay. 
This unreasonable proceeding did not dismay Cy- 
rus, who in return writ liim a respectful letter; in 
which, however, w ith a generous# and noble free- 
dom, he justified his own conduct, and put hirn in 
mind of the permission he had given him, pf taking 
as many Medes with him as , were willing to follow 
him. At the sarpe time Cyrus sent into Persia for 
an augmentation of his troops, designing to push 
his conquests still farther. 

^ Amongst the prisoners of w hom they had 
taken, there wus i yoypg^princessof most exqu*^te 

beauty, whom they had reserved for Cyrus. Her 
name was Panthea, the wife of Abra^ates, king of 
Susiana. fTpopdae report made to Cyrus of her 
extraojrditrary b^sguty, refused to see her; for 
fear said) eucb an ot^ct might engage his 

afifectipQ mo/e than he ctesired^ and divert him from 
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tbe .i^osecutlon of the great designs he 
* TtHB singular moderation in Cyrus was undoubt- 
edly an effect of the exceileiit education he had re- 
ceived : for it was a princlpte among the Persians, 
never to speak before young people of any thing 
that had any reference to love, lest their hatural 
inclination to pleasure^ which is so strong and vio- 
lent at that age of levity and indiscretitm, should 
be awakened and excited by such discourses^ and 
should fturry them into follies and debaucheries. 
Araspee, a young nobleman of Media^ who had the 
lady in his custody, had not tbe same distrust of 
his own weakness, but pretended that a man may 
be always hraster of himself. Cyrus CoUimitted the 
princess to his cai-e, end at the same time gave him 
a very prudent admonition. “ I have seen a gteat 
” many persons (says he) that have thought them- 
“ selves very strong, overcome by that violent pas- 
“ sion, in spite of all their resolution ; who have 
“ osyied afterwards,' With shame and grief, ti>at 
tlieir passion was a bondage and slavery from 
“ which they had uot the power to redeem them- 
“ selves ; an incurable distemper, out of the reach 
“ of all remedies and human eflbrts ; a kiiKl of 
“ .*bond or necekity, more difficult to force than. 
“ tile i^rongesl chains of iron.’’ “ Pear nothing 
“ (replied Araspes), I am sore of myself, ahd I will 
“ answer with my life that I shall do nothiag con- 
“ trary to my duty.” Nevertheless, bis passi^ for 
this young princess increased^ and by degreet grew 
to such a height, that finding bei' itivihCrely averse 
to his desires, he Was "upon ‘the point of using vto^ 
teirce towards her. The princess at length made 
Cyrus aegnamted with bis eotfdudt, who immedi- 
ately seat Artabazns to AvaspOs, with orders to ad- 
tooHish and teprovb him h) his nama This officer 
g*?efiat«d his orders in the htrUkm manner, apfcraid- 
idgWifi with his fault fo Aemtot barter tOfaiS, and 

* Cyrofv 1. i. p, 3<t. 

* «,) if ,1 viStjfw 
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a j’igorbus severity, as was enough to 
thro# him into despair. Araspes, struck to the soul 
with grief and anguish, buret into a flood of tears ; 
and being overwhelmed with shame and fear, think- 
ing himself undone, remained silent. Some days 
afterwards, Cyrus sent for him. He went to the 
prince iil fear and trembling, Cyrus took liim aside, 
and, instead of reproaching him with severity as he 
expected, spoke gently to him ; acknow ledging that 
he himself was to blame, for having imprudently 
exposed him to so formidable an enemy. By such 
an unexpected kindness the young nobleman reco- 
vered both life and speech. But his 4:onfusion, 
joy, and gratitude, expressed themselves first in a 
'torrent of tears. Alas ! (says he), now I am come 

to the knowledge of myself, and find most plainly 
“ tliat I have tro souls; one, diat incluies me to 
‘‘ good, another that incites me to evil. The for- 
‘‘ mer prevails, when you speak to me, and come 
to my relief: when I am alone, and left U) my- 
self, ,! give way to, and am einpow^ered by, tlie 
latter.’^ Araspes made an advantHgeous amends 
for his fault, and rendered Cyms conskierabic ser- 
vice, by retiring among tl>e As^jd ians, under tl^e 
pretence of discontent, and by giving intelligetice 
of their measures and designs. * 

^ The loss of so brave an officer, whom discon- 
tent was supposed to have engaged’on the enemy s 
side, caused a great concern in the whole armju 
Panthea, who had occasioned it, promised Cyrus 
to supply his pfepe w ith an officer of e<^ual merit ; 
she meant her husbtif^ Aliradates. Accordingly, 
upon her writing to’hfra, he repaired to tiie camp 
of the Persknas with two thousand faofBe, and was 
directly carried to Panthea ’s tent, who to4d btm, 
with a flt)od of tears, how kindly and circumspectly 
she had Been treated by the generous conqueror. 
And'hjov^ o«t Abradates) 1 ^ 

to acknowledge bo important asei'vice r* By bc- 
^ Cyrop. l.vi.p. 1.55, 156. 
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I ‘ having towards him (replied Panthea) 
bath done towards hne/' Whereujx)n he waited 
immediately open Cvros, and grasping the hand of 
his benefactor : ^ Von see before you (says he to 
him) the tenderest friend, the most devoted ser- 
vant, and t^e faithfullest dlly you ever had ; who, 
not being able otherwise to acknowledge your fa- 
vours, comes and devotes himself entirely to your 
service.** Cyrus received him with such a noble 
and generous air, accompanied by so much tender- 
ness and humanity, as fully convinced him, that 
whatever Pf^nthea had said of the wonderful cha- 
racter of lhat prince, was abundantly short of thc- 
truth. 

* Two Assyrian noblemen, likewise, w’ho designed, 
as Cyrus was informed, to put themselves under 
his protection, rendered him extraordinary service. 
The one was called .Gobryas, an old man, venera- 
ble both on account of his age and his virtue. The 
king (rf Assyria, lately dead, who was well acquaint- 
ed with his merit, and had a very particular regard 
for him, had resolved to giv’e his daughter in mar- 
riage to Gobryas*s son, and for that reason had sent 
for him to court.* This young nobleman, at a match 
of hunting, to which he had been invited, happened 
to pierce a wild beast with his dart, which the king's 
had missed : the latter, who was of a passion- 
ate and savage' nature, immediately struck him with 
his lance, through rage and vexation, and laid him 
dead upon the spot. Gobryase besought Cyrus to 
avenge »o^nfoitunate a father, to take his fa- 
mily undershis protection^ erild the rather, because 
be had no children left n(iw bht Rn only daughter, 
who had long been designed for a wife to the young 
king, but could 4aot bear the thought of marrying 
the nmrderer efber brother. ‘This young king waj 

Ant. j/c. succeeded by Nabotitthis, call^ alfoLaby- 

665 . nitus and BeUbazzar, wbo reigned seventeen years. 

‘Cyrop. 1. iv. p. IJ 1, 113. 
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^*be other Asaynan nobleman was called Ga- 
dataa : he was prince of a numerous and powerful 
people* The king then reigning had treated him in 
a very cruel manner, after he came to the throne; 
because one of his concubines had mentioned bini 
as a handsome man, and spoken advantageously of 
the happiness of that woman whom he should 
choose for a wife. 

* The expectation of this double succour was a 
strong inducement to Cyrus, and made him deter- 
mine to penetrate into the heart of the enemy's 
country. As Babylon, the capital city of life empire 
he. desired to conquer, was the chief object of his 
expedition, he turned his views and his march that 
way, not to attack that city immediately in form, 
but only to take.a view of it, and make himself ac- 
quainted with it; to draw off as many allies as he 
^o^ld from that prince's party, and to make previous 
dispositions and preparations for the siege he* me- 
ditated. He set out therefore with his troops, and 
first marohed to the territories of Gobryas. The 
fortress he lived in seemed to be an impregnable 
place, so advantageously was it ^situated, and so 
strongly fortified on all sid^s. This nobleman cairte 
out to meet him, and ordered refreshments to be 
brought for his whole army. . He then conducted 
Cyrus into his p§.lace, and there laid an infinite 
number of silyer^and j^oldeg cups, and other vessels, 
at his feet, together wjth a multitude of p^urs^ 

0 fUie^gialdm : then sendIngTop 
bis daughter, who was of ifiajestic shape and ex^ 
quisite beauty, which iht jnourning haljjlt she w^ore 
for her brother’s death seemed still to enhance, he 
presented her to Cyrus, desiring him to take her 
under his protection, and to accept those marks of 
his acknowtedgment, which he took the liberty to 
oflfer him. t willingly accept your gold and silver 
(says Cyrus), and I make a present of it to your 
daughter, to augment her portion. Doubt not, 

Cyrop. 1. T. p. 123, 124. Ubid. p. 11 Q, 123. 
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“ but amoiigst the nobles of tny court, you will 
“ find a match suitable for her. It will neither 
be her riches nor yours, which they w ill value, 

I can assure yon, there are many amongst them, 
that would jnake no account of ail the treasures 
of Babylon, if they were unattended with merit 
“ and virtue. It is their only glory, I dare affirm 
it of them, as it is mine, to approve themselves 
faithful to their friends, formidable to their ene- 
mies, and respectful tothe gods.” Gobryas pressed 
liim to tal^e^a repast with him in his house, but he 
stedtastly*'refused it, and returned into his camp 
with Gobryas, who staid and ate with him and his 
officers. ground and the green turf that was 
u pon it, was all the couclies they had ; and it 
is to be supposed the whole entertainment w as suit- 
able. Gobryas, who was a person of good sense, 
was convinced how iijucli that noble simplicity was 
snpewor to his vdin magnificence ; and declared, 
that the Assyrians had the art of distinguishing 
themselves by pride, and the Persians by merit ; 
and above all things he admired the ingenious vein 
of humour, anS innocent cheerfulness, that 
retgned throughout the jv’hole entertainment. 

" Cyrus, always intent upon his great design, 
preceded with Gobryas towards the country of 
Gadatas, which was beyond Babylon. In the neigh- 
bourhood there w as a strong citadel, which com- 
manded the country of the the Cadusi- 

ans, where a governor for the k^ng of Babylon re- 
sided, to keep those jieaplerin awe. Cyrus made a 
feint of attsujking the citacier. Gadatas, whose intel- 
ligence with tlie Persians was not yet known, by 
Cyrus's advice, made an offer to the governor of it, 
to Joitt with him in the defence of ttmt important 
place. Accordingly he was admitted with all his 
troops, and imm^ialcly delivered it* up to Cyrus. 
The possession of this citadel made him master of the 

° Cyrop% h V. p. 124 — 140. * the S$c« of Srythia. 



couptry of tbp Sap« and the Cadusiaaa ; and as he 
treaM people with great kindness and lenity, 
they remained inviolably attached tp his service. The 
Cadusians raised an army of twenty thousand foot 
and four thousand horse; and the Sac© furnished 
ten thousand foot and two thousand horse archers. 

The kinii of Assyria took the field, in order to 
punish Gadatas for his rebellion. But Cyrus enr 
gained and defeated him, making; a great slaughter 
of his troops, and obliging him to retreat to Baby- 
lon. After which exploit the conqueror employed 
some time in ravaging the enemy’s coimtyy. His 
kind treatment of the prisoners of warj ’in giving 
tltem all their liberty to go home to their habita- 
tions, had spread the fame of his clemency wherever 
be came. Numbers of people voluntarily surrenr 
dered to him, add very much augmented his army. 
Tlien advancing near the city of Babylon, he sent 
the king of Assyria a challenge, to terminate their 
quarrel by a single combat: but his challenge* was 
not accepted. In order to secure the peace and 
tranquillity of his allies during his absence, he 
made a kind of truce, m* treaty, w jth the king of 
Assyria, by which it was agreed CK\ both sides, thgit 
the husbandmen should not4>e molested, but should 
have full liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap 
the fruits of their labour. Therefore^ alter having 
viewed the countfy, examined the situation of Ba- 
bylon, acquired a considerable number of friends 
and allies, and greatl/ augmented his cavalry, tie 
marched away on«bis returmto Media. 

^ When be came nfw the frontiers, he ^nt a 
messenger tg Cyaxares, tto acquaint ffim with his 
arrival, and to receive his commands. Cyaxaree did 
not think proper to admit so great an army into his 
• coogtfy; and an army, that was going to receive 
a fo^tber augni«otation of forty thousand men, just 
frojn Poreia. He therefore set out the next, 
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day with what cavalry he had left, to join Cyrus ; 
who likewise advanced forwards to meet him with 
bis cavalry, that wars very numerous and in good 
condition. The sight of those troops rekindled the 
jealousy and dissatisfaction of Cyaxares. He re- 
ceived his nephew in a very cold manner, turned 
away his face from him, to avoid receiving his sa- 
lute, and even wept through vexation. Cyrus com- 
manded all the company to retire, and entered into 
an explanation with his uncle. He spoke to him 
with so much temper, submission, and reason ; gave 
him such strong proofs of the rectitude of his 
heart, his« respect, and inviolable attachment to 
his person and interest, that in a moment he dis- 
pelled all his suspicions, and perfectly recovered 
his favour and good opinion. They embraced one 
another, and tears were shed on Goth sides. How 
great the joy of the Persians and Medes was, who 
waited the event of this interview with anxiety and 
trernbling, is not to be expressed. Cyaxares and 
Cyrus immediately remounted their horses ; and 
then all the Medes ranged themselves in the train 
of Cyaxares, according to the sign given them by 
Qyrus.' The Persians followed Cyrus, and the men 
of each otlier nation th^ir particular prince. When 
they arrived at the camp, they conducted Cyaxares 
to the tent prepared for him. He was presently 
visited by almost all the Medes, who came to sa- 
lute him, and to bring him presents ; some of their 
own accord, and others Tby Cyrus’s direction. 
Cyaxares was extremely tquchcd at this proceed- 
ing, and began to find; ih^t Cyrus had not cor- 
rupted his Subjects, and that the Medes had the 
same affection for him as before. 

^ Such was the success of Cyrus’s first expedition 
Croesus and the Babylonians. Inthecouncil, = 
h«d the neit day in the presence of C^xanes, and 
^1 ^ officers, it was resolved to (M>nturaolbo war. 


f Cyrop, 1, ?i. p, 
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Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely 

fixes the years wherein the several events he relates 

happened^ I suppose with Usher, thoii^ Xeno- 
phons relation does not seem to fa roar this notion, 
that between the two battles against Croesus and 
the Babylonians, several years passed!, during which 
all necessary preparations were made on both sides 
for carrying on the important war which was be- 
gun ; and w ithin this interval I place the marriage 
of Cyrus. 

^ Cyrus, then, about this time thought of making 
a tour into his own country, about §ix or seven 
years after he bad left it, at the head^ 9I’ the Per-^ 
sian army, Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him 
a signal testimony of the value he had for his merit. 
Having no male issue, and but one daughter, he 
oflfered her in fliarriage^ to Cyrus, witii an assur- , 
ance of the kingdom of Media for her portion, 
Cyrus had a grateful sense, of this advantageous 
offer, and expressed the warmest acknowledgments 
of it; but thought himself not at liberty to accept 
it, till he had gained the consent of his father and 
mother ; leaving therein a rare example to all fu- 
ture ages, of the respectful submission and entire 
dependence which all children ought to shew totbeir ' 
pai'ents on the like occasion, of what age soever 
they be, or to w hatever degree of power aqd greats 

s Cyrop. 1. viii. p, 228, 229. 

* Xenophon places this marriage after the taking of Baby- 
lon, But as Cyrus at tlTat time was above sixty years of age,^ 
and the pfincesa much lew, and as it is improbable, that 
fjitberof them should wa'ft.tilWh*at age before they thought of 
matrimony, 1 thought prefer to give this fact a more early 
date. Be&ides, at that rate,*Carabyfes woutd have been but 
•even years old when he came to the throne, and but fourteen 
or fifteen when he died; which cannot be reconciled with the 
expeditions he made into Egypt and Ethiopia, nor with the 
rest of htf biktory . Perhaps Xenophon might date the taking 
ofB&Wkin luech earlier than we do; but 1 follow the chronor 
logy of atebhiahop Usher. I have also left out what is relat- 
edin the Cyropaedia (1. viii, p. 228), that from the time Cyrus 
waa at the court of hia grandfather Astyages, the young prin- 
cess had said would have no other husband than Cyrui, 
Her father C yaxarei was then but thirtetn years old. 
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nas* th€y may have amved. Cyrui married this 
prinoesB on his return from Persia. 

When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus 
returned to bis camp, and improved the time he 
had to spare, m securjug his new conquests, and 
taking all pr6jier measures with his allies for ac- 
coinpiisbing the great design he had formed. 

" Foreseeing (says Xenophon) that the prepara- 
tions for war might take up a great deal of time, 
he pitched his camp in a Very convenient and 
healtljy place, and fortified it stiongly. He there 
kept his trogps to the same discipline and exercise, 
as if the enemy had been always in sight. 

They understood by deserters, and Ijy the prison- 
ers brought every day into the camp, that the king 
of Babylon was gone into Lydia, and had carried 
with him vast sums of gold and silter. The comr 
mon soldiers immediately concluded that it w as fear 
which made him reujQve his treasures. But Cyrus 
judged he had undertaken this Journey only to raise 
up some new enemy against him ; and tlierefore he 
laboured with indefatigable application in prepar-p 
ing for a second battle. 

Above^-all things* he applied himself to strengthen 
his* Persian cavalry, and^ to have a great number 
of c hariots of w ar, built after a new form, having 
found great inconveniencies in the old ones, tlie 
fashion of which came from Troy, and had con- 
^tiuued io use till that time throughout all Asia. 

• In tills interval, amb^aders arrived frpfii_the 
kin g of Ind ia, with a large sum of snon^for Cyrus, 
from the Tting their master, Jvho bad also ordered 
them to him, that be was very glad he bad 

acquainted him with wMt lie wanted ; that be wm 
w illing to be bis friend and ally ; and, if he still 
want^ more money, he had o^iing to do but to 
let bm kfiow jM»d in short, be had ordered 


^ Cyrop. L vi, p. 15 U 
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his ambaesado^s to pay bitn the game absolute obe- 
dience as to himself. Cyrus received these obliging 
oflfers with all possible dignity and gratitude. He 
treated the ambassadors with the utmost regard, and 
made them noble presents; and taking advantage of 
their good disposition, desired them ro depute three 
of their own body to the enemy, as envoys from the 
king of India, on pretence of proposing an alliance 
with the king of Assyria, but in fact to discover 
his designs, and give Cyrus an account of them. 
The Indians undertook this employment with joy, 
and acquitted themselves of it with great ability. 

I do not recognize in this lastcircunistayce the up- 
right conduct and usual sincerity ot Cyrus. Could 
he be ignorant that it was an op>€n violation of the 
law of nations, to send spies to an enemy court un- 
der the title of Jmbassadors ; w hich is a character 
that will not suffer those invested with it to act so 
mean a part, or to be guilty of such treachery ? 

* Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle^ like 
a man who had nothing but great projects in view.- 
He not only took care of every thing that had been 
resolved in council, but took pleasure in exciting a 
noble emulation amongst his officers, wha should 
have the finest arms, be the best mounted, flin^ a 
dart, or shoot an arrow, the most dexterously*, or who 
should undergo toil and fatigue w ith the greatest pa- 
tience. This he Brought about by taking them along 
with him a hunting, and by constantly rewording 
those that distinguished themselves most. Where- 
ever lie perceivecb’that the c;japtains took particular 
cafe of their men, he’jiraised them publicly, and 
shewed them all possible favour, in order to encou- 
rage them. When he made them any feast, he never 
proposed any other diversions than military exer- 
cises, and always gave considerable prizes to the 
conquerors, by w hich means he excited a surprising 
ardour throu^out his whole army. In a word, ha 
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WM a geoeral who, in repose as well as action, 
nay, even in his pleasures, his meals, his conversa^ 
tions and walks, had his ttoyghts entirely bent on 
promoting the good of the service. It is by such me- 
thods a man becomes an able and complete warrior. 

“In the mdan time, the Indian ambassadors, being 
returned from the enemy’s camp, brought word that 
Crocus was chosen generalissimo of their army ; 
that all the kings and princes in their alliance had 
agreed to furnish the necessary sums of money for 
raising the troops ; that the Thracians had already 
engaged, thfmselves ; that from Egypt a great rein- 
forceineik was marching, consisting of a hundred 
and twenty ‘thousand men ; that another army was 
f. expected from Cyprus; that the Cilicians, the peo- 
ple of the twoPhrygias, the Lycaonians, Paphlago- 
nians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, 
were already arrived ; that the Assyrians were like- 
wise come up together with the king of Babylon ; 
that tthe lonians, iEolians, and most part of the 
.Greeks living in Asia, had been obliged to join them ; 
that Croesus had likewise sent to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, to bring them into a treaty of alliance ; that 
the army was als^embled near the river Pactolus, 
from whence it was to advance toThymbra, which 
was the<place of rendezvous for all the troops. This 
relation was confirmed by the accounts brought in 
both by the prisoners and the spies. 

Cyrus’s army was discouraged by this news. 
But that prince having assembled his officers, and 
represented to them the infinite^fference between 
the enemy’s troops and xheh% soon dispelled their 
fears, and reived their courage. 

^ Cynis had taken all proper measures, that his 
army should be provided with all necessaries; and 
had given orders, as well for tbeir march, as for the 
bajttle he was preparing to give; in doing of 
whici^ he descend^ to an astonishing detail, which 

« Cyrop.I. Ti. p. 158. * Page 15§* t 
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Xenophoti relates at length, and which reached 
from the chief commanders down to the very low- 
est subaltern officers 5 for he knew very well, that 
upon such precautions the success of enterprises 
depends, which often miscarry through the neglect 
of the smallest circumstances ; in the same manner, 
as it frequently happens, that the playing or move- 
ment of the greatest machines is stopped through 
the disorder of one single wheel, though never so 
small. 

* This prince knew all the officers of his army by . 
their names ; and making use of a low^ bpt signi- 
ficant comparison, he used to say, “ hg thought it 
“ strange that a workman should know the names 

of all his tools, and a general should be so indif- 

ferent, as not to know the names of all his cap- 

tains, which afe the instruments he must make 
‘‘ use of in all his enterprises and operations.’’ Be- 
sides, he W81S persuaded, that such an attention had 
something in it more honourable for the offidbrs, 
more engaging, and more proper to excite them to 
do their duty, as it naturally leads them to believe, 
they are both known and esteemed by their general. 

* When all the preparations were finished, Cyrus 
took leave of Cyaxares, wh» staid in Media, with a 
third part of his troops, that the country might not 
be left entirely defenceless. 

Cyrus, who wdl knew* how advantageous it is 
always to make the enemy’s country the seat of war, 
did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack 
him. in Media, bnt^inarched forwards to meet them 
in their own territories, l^a^he might both consume 
their forage by his troo*ps, and disconcert their mea- 
sures by his expedition and the boldness of his un- 
dertaking. After a very long march he came up 
. '^'itb tb^eoemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not far 
from Sardis, tl:\^ capital of the country. They did 
tK)t imagine that this prince, with half the number 
of forces they had, could think of coming to attack 

* Cyrop. I ?.p. Ill, 133. • Ibid/ L ?i. p. 1<30, 161. 
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tiiem in their own country ; and they were strangely 
sarprised to see him come, before they had time to 
lay up the provisions necetsary for the subsistence 
of their numerous army, or to assemble all the torces 
they intended to bring into the field against him. 

Sect. V. The Battle of Thyinhra, between Cyrm 
and Cretins, 

This battle is one of the most considerable events 
in antiquity, since it decided upon the empire of 
Asia between the Assyrians of Babylon and the Per- 
sians. ^ Jt was this consideration that induced M. 
Freret, one of my brethren in tlie Academy of Belles 
Lettres, to examine it with a particular care and 
exactness ; and the rather, because, as he observes, 
it is the first pitched battle, of which we have any 
full or particular account. I have assun>€d the pri- 
vilege of making use ot the labours and learning ot 
otfitr persons, but without robbing tliem of the 
glory, as also without denying myself the liberty ot 
making such alterations as I judge necessary. I 
shall give a more ample aixl particular description 
of this battle tTian I usually do of such matters, bc- 
<!au 3 e as Cyims is looked upon as one of ihe great- 
est captains of antiquity, those of the military pro- 
fession rhay be glad to trace him in all his steps 
through this ‘'important action : moreover, the man- 
ner in which the ancients made war and fought 
battles, forms an essential part of their history. 

^In Cyrus’s army thecotnpwiiesoffaot consisted 
of a hundred men eaclv, e^tclusivcly of the captain. 
£acb company was subdivided into four platoons, 
which consisted of fiouraiwl twenty men each, no1 
iiiicludiag the person that cominmm^d. Each oi 
ttmse divisions was again subdivided into two files. 

% Cyivp- 1. vL p. 1^7. 

* Veh VL of tb« Memoin of the Acddetny of BcfleB Let- 
tres, p. 552. 
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comisting of twelve men. Every ten companies had 
a particular superior officer to command tliem, 
whwh sufficiently answers to what we call a colo- 
nel; and ten of those bodies again had another 
superior commander, which we may call a briga- 

‘ I have already observed, that Cyrus, when he 
first came at the head of the thirty thousand Per- 
sians to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a con- 
siderable change in Ure arms of his troops. Two 
thirds of them till then made use of javelins only, 
or bows, and consequently could only fight at a 
distance from the enemy. Instead of theste, Cyrus 
armed the greatest part of tlicm with cuirasses, 
bucklers, and swords, or battle-axes ; aixl lelt few 
of his soldiers light armed. . 

“ The Persian# did not know at that time what it 
was to fight on horseback. Cyrus, who was con- 
vinced that nothing was of so great importance to- 
wards the gaining of a battle as cavalry, was sensi- 
ble of the great inconvenience he laboured under 
in that respect, and tlierefore took wise and early 
precautions to remedy that evil. He succe^ed in 
his and by little and little fo?n>ed a b^y 0 

Persian cavalry, which am^nted to ten thousand 
men, and were the best troops of his arcny^ 

I shall ape€ik elsewhere of the other change he in- 
troduced, with respect to the chariots ‘of war. It is 
now thne for us to give the number of the troops o 
both armies, which cannot be fixed but by conjec- 
ture, and by puttk^ together several scattered 
sages of Xenophon, th&i» author having omitted 
material circumstance of acquainting ys precisely 
with their nurtibefs; which appeal's surprising in a 
expert in military aflfers as that historiao 

‘ Cyrus’s army ataounted in the whole to a hun- 
dred and oinety-Mx thousand men, horse a^d foot. 
Of these there were seventy thousand native rer- 

« Cyrop. l.ii. p. 3d, 40. 

^ Lib. IV. p. 99 , 100. and 1. r. p. 138. 
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Vi2. ten thouBand cuirassiers of horse, twenty 
thousand cuirassiers of foot, twenty thousand pike* 
men, and twenty thousand light-armed soldiers. The 
rest of the army, to the number of a hundred and 
twenty-six thousand men, consisted of twenty-six 
thousand 'Median, Armenian, and Arabian horse, 
and a hundred thousand foot of the same nations. 

' Besides these troops, Cyrus had three hundred 
chariots of war, armed with scythes, each chariot 
drawn by four horses abreast, cove red w ith trap- 
pm^s that were arrow -propf ; as were also the horses 
of the Persian cuirassiers. 

/ ^ He fira^d likewise ordered a great number of cha- 
riots to be rhade of a larger size, upon each of which 
was placed a tower, of about eighteen or twenty feet 
high, in w’bich were lodged twenty archers. Each 
chariot was draw n upon wheels •by sixteen oxen 
yoked abreast. 

'There was moreover a considerable number of 
catEPels, upon each of which were two Arabian arch- 
ers, back to hack; so that one looked towards the 
head, and the other tow-ards the tail of the camel. 

^ Crcesus’s army w'as above twdce as numerous as 
that of Cyrus, kuiountingin all to four hundred and 
tVenty thousand men^ of which sixty thousand 
were cavalry. The troops consisted chiefly of Ba- 
bylonians, Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, ofthe 
nations aboift the Hellespont, and of Egyptians, to 
the number of three hundred and sixty thousand 
men. The Egyptians alon^made a body of a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. The^ had bucWere, that 
covered them from liead 4X> foot, very long pikes, 
and short s*\'ords, but vary broad. The rest of the 
arnny was made up of Pimenicians, Cyprians, Cili- 
cians, Lycaonians, Paphlagouians, Throcianvand 
lonians. 

^ Croesuses amly was ranged in order of battle 
m one line, the infantry in the centre, and the ca- 

• Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 152, 153, 157. *’ Ibid. p. 156. 

• Ibid. p. IS3, 158. ^ Ibid, p. 158. * Ibid, p.166. 





valry on the two wings, A\1 his troops, both foot 
and horse, were thirty tiften deep; but the Egyp- 
tians, who, as we have taken notice, were a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand in number, and who 
were the principal strength of Croesus's infantry, 
in the centre of which they were posted, were di* 
vided into twelve large bodies, or square battalions, 
of ten thousand men each, which had a hundred 
men in the front, and &s many in depth, with an 
interval between every battalion, that they might 
act and fight independent of, and without interfer- 
ing with, one another. Croesus would gladly have 
persuaded them to range themselves in ke^s depth, 
that they might make the wider front. The armies 
were in an immense plain, which gave room for the 
extending of their wings to right and left: and the 
design of Croesus, upon which alone he founded his 
hopes of victory, was to surround and l^em in the 
enemy’s army. But he could Jiot prevail upon the 
Egyptians to change the order of battle to which 
they had been accustomed. His army, as it was 
thus drawn out into one line, took up near forty 
stadia, or five miles in length. 

Araspes, who under the pretenc^ of discontent 
had retired to Croesus’s array, and had had parti- 
cular orders from Cyrus to observe w ell the rfianner 
of that general’s ranging his troops, returned to the 
Persian camp the* day before the batlle. Cyrus, 
in drawing up his army, governed himself by the 
disposition of the enemy, of which that yourtg 
Median nobleman bed given him an exact account. 

* The Persian troops liad teen generally used to 
eng^e four-and-twent^ men in depth, -but Cyrus 
thought fit to change that dbposition. It was ne* 
cesaary for him to form as wide a front as possible, 
.without too much weakening his battalions, to pre- 
his army’s J)cing enclosed and hemmed in. His 
infantry was excellent, and most advantageously 

^ Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 1G7. 
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armed with cuirasses, partizans, battle-axes, and 
swords ; and provided they could join the enemy in 
close fight, there was little reason to believe that the 
Lydian battalions, that were armed only with light 
bucklers and javelins, could support the charge. 
Cyrus therefore thinned the files of his infantry one 
half, and ranged them only twelve men deep. The 
cavalry was drawn out on the two w ings, the right 
commanded by Chrysantas, and the left by Hystas- 
pes. The whole front of the army took up but 
thirty-two stadia, or four miles in extent; and con- 
sequently was at each end near four stadia, or half 
a mile, shoi;t of the enemy’s front. 

Behind the first line, at a little distance, Cyrus 
placed the spearmen, and behind them the archers. 
Both the one and the other were covered by sol- 
diers in their front, over whose heads they could 
fling their javelins and shoot their arrow s at the 
enemy. 

Behind all these he formed another line, to serve 
for the rear, which consisted of the flower of his 
army. Their business was to have their eyes upon 
those that were placed before them, to encourage 
those that did their duty, to sustain and threaten 
those that gave way, and even to kill those as trai- 
tors tHat fled ; by that means to keep the cowards 
in awe, and^make them have as great a terror of 
the troops in the rear, as they ct)uld possibly have 
of the enemy. 

Behind the army were ' placed those moving 
to\yers which I havp alreadys» described. These 
formed a line equal and^pefrallel to that of the army, 
and did not only serve lo annoy the enemy by the 
perpetual discharges of the archers that were in 
them, but n)ight likewise be looked upon as a kind 
of moveable forts, or redoubts, under which the 
Persian troops might rally, in case they were broken 
and pushed by the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other lines, 
which also were parallel and equal to the front of the 
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' army ; the one was formed of the baggage, and the 
other of the chariots which carried the women, and 
such other persons as w ere unfit for service. 

* To close all these lines, and to secure them from 
the insults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear 
of all tw^o thousand infantry, two thousand horse, 
and the troop of camels, which w as pretty nume- 
rous. 

Cyrus’s design in forming two lines of the bag- 
gage, &c. was not only to make his army ^appear 
more numerous than it really was, but likewise to 
oblige the enemy, in case they were ’resolved to 
surround him, as he knew' they intended, to make 
the longer circuit, and consequently to w eaken their 
line, by stretching it out so far. 

We have sti]^the Persian chariots of war armed 
with scythes to speak of. These were divided into 
three bodies, of a hundred each. One of these 
bodies, commanded by Abradates, king of Susiana, 
was placed in the front of the battle, and the other 
two ufiori the two flanks of the army. 

Sucli was the order of battle in the two armies 
as they were drawn out and disposed the day be- 
tore the engagement. 

"" The next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus 
4iiid£-a-Saciifice, during which time liis army took 
a little refreshment; and the soldiers^ after liaving 
offered their libations to thagqdi?, put on their ai- 
moiir. Never was sight more beautiful and magni- 
ficent : coat-armours, cuirasses, bucklers, helmets, 
one could not tell rfhich to admire most: men and 
horses all finely equipped*, and glittering in brass and 
scarlet. " ' ^ 

" When Abradates was just going to put on his 
cuirass, which was only of quilted linen, according to 
the fashion of his country, liis w ife, Panthea, came 
and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and 
bracelets, all of^g olcL with a coat-armour of his own 

* Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 168. “Pag, 169 . " Pag. 1 09, 170. 
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length, plaited at the bottom, and with a purpl§j;o- 
louredj)ltime of fea^hgrs. She had got all this ar- 
mour prepared without her husband’s knowledge, 
that her present might be more agreeable from sur- 
prise. In spite of all her endeavours to the cx)ntrary, 
when she dressed him in this armour, she could not 
r^rain from shedding tears. But notwithstanding 
her tenderness for him, she exhorted him to die with 
sword in hand, rather than not signalize himself in 
a manner suitable to his birth, and the idea she had 
endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gallantry and 
worth. Our obligations (says she) to that prince 
“ are infinitely great. I was his prisoner, and as 
such was destined for him; but w'hen I came 
into his hands, I was neither used like a captive, 
** nor had any dishonourable coijditions imposed 
‘‘ 6n me for my freedom. He treated me as if 1 
had been his own brother s wife ; and m return 1 
“ assured him you would be capable of aeknow ledg- 
ing such extraordinary goodness.” O Jupiter! 
(cried Abradates, lifting up his eyes towards hca- 
‘‘ ven) grant, that on this occasion 1 may approve 
myself a hissband worthy of Panthea, and a 
^ friend worthy of so generous a benefactor!” Hav- 
ing say) this, he mounted his chariot Panthea, not 
being able to embrace him any longer, kis^eidjhe 
eh^jiQLt.lK; j:od in ; and when shje had pursued him 
Avith her eyes as far as she possibly could,, she retired. 

° As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice, given 
his officers the necessary orders and instructions foi 
the battle, and put them ^ mi?fd of paying the ho- 
mage that js due to the gods^ every man w^ent to Lh 
post. ** Some of his oracers brou^t him wioa and 
victuals : he ate a little without sitting ciown, and 
caused the rest to be distributed amongst those that 
were about him. He took a little wine likewise;^ 
and poured out a part of it, as arf oflfering to the 
gods, before he drank; and all the company foC 


• Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 170. 
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lowed his example. After this he prayed again to 
the god of his fathers^ desiring be would please to be - 
his ^guide, and come to his assistance; he then 
mounted bis horse, and commanded them all to 
follow him. 

As he was considering on which side he should 
direct his march, he heard a clap of thunder on the 
right, and cried out, * ‘‘ Sovereign Jupiter, we fol- 

low tliee.” And that instant he set forwards, 
having Chrysantais on his right, who commanded 
the right wing of the horse, and Arsamas on his left, 
who commanded the foot. He warned tli^n above 
all things to pay attention to the royal standard, and 
to advance equally in a line. The standard \vas a 
golden eagle at the end of a pike^ with its^wings 
stretciiedout;s^d the same was ever after used by 
the kings of Persia. He made his troops halt three 
limes before they arrived at the enemy’s army ; and 
after having marched about ttventy stadia, or two 
miles and a half, they came in view^of them. 

When the tw'O armies were wdthin sight of each 
other, and the enemies had observed how much their 
front exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the centre 
of their army halt, whilst the twcT w ings advancejd 
projecting to the right and left, with design^ to en- 
close Cyrus s army, and to begin their attack on 
every side at the same time. This noovement did 
not at all alarm* Cyrus, because he expected it. 
Having given the word^ for rallying the troops, Jupi- 
ter leader and protector, he left his right wing, pro- 
mising to r^oio them immediately and help them 
to cUnquer, if it was tjia will of the gods. 

^ He rode through all thS ranks, to givt his orders, 
and tocooMjrage the soldiers; and he, who on all 
other occasions was so modest, and so far from the 
least siir of ostentation, was now full of a noble con- 
fidence, and spoke as if be was assured of victory: 

^ Cyrop. 1. rii. p. 173 — 176. 

* h y a hut very different from 
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^ Follow me, comrades (says he), the victory w cer- 
tainly oors : the gods are for us.” He observed, 
that many of his offers, and even Abradates him- 
self, were uneasy at the movement, which the two 
wings of tl)e Lydian army made, in order to attack 
them on the two flanks: Those troops alarm you 
(says he) ; believe me, those are the very troops 
that will be the first routed ; and to you, Abrada- 
“ tes, I give that as a signal of the time when you 
are to fall upon the enemy w ith your chariots.” 
In fact, the event happened just as Cyrus had fore- 
told. After Cyrus liad given such orders as he 
thought necessary every where, lie returned to the 
right wing of his army. 

" When the tw^o detached bodies of the Lydian 
troops were sufficiently extended, Croesus gave the 
signal to the main body, to march up directly to the 
front of the Persian army, whilst the two wings, 
that^were wheeling ‘round upon their flanks, ad- 
vanced on each side ; so that Cyrus’s army w'as en- 
closed on three sides, as if it had three great armies 
to engage with ; and, as Xenophon says, looked 
like a small sqi^are drawn within a great one. 

^In an instant, bn the first signal Cyrus gave, his 
troops faced about on hvery side, keeping a pro- 
found silence in expectation of the event. The 
prince now thought it time to sing tlie hymn Qf_bat- 
The whole army .answered to it with loud 
shouts, and invocations of the ^od of wju:. Then 
Cyrus, at the head of some troo.ps of horse, briskly 
followed b^ a body of* foot,, felPim mediately upon 
the enemy s forces, that marching to 'attack 

the right of flis army in flJnk : and having attacked 
them in flank, as tliey intended to do him, put them 
into great disorder. The chariots then driving fu- 
riously upon the Lydians, completed their defeat. 

In the same moment the troops of the left flank, 
knowing by the noise that Cyrus had begun the bat- 
tle on the right, advanced to the enemy. Aqdim- 

' Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 176. 
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mediately the squadron of camels was made to ad- 
vance likewise, as Cyrus bad ordered. The enemy’s 
cavalry did not expect this ; and their horses at a 
distance, as soon as ever they were sensible of the 
approach of those animals (for horses cannot endure 
the smell of caineb) be^n to snort and prance, to 
run foul upon and overturn one another, throwing 
their riders, and treading them under their feet. 
Whilst they were in this confusion, a small body of 
horse, commanded by Artageses, pushed them very 
warmly, to prevent them from rallying; and the 
chariots armed with scythes falling fufiowisly upon 
them, they were entirely routed with “a dreadful 
slaughter. 

“ This being the signal which Cyrus had given 
Abradates foi<;at tacking the front of the enemy's 
army, he drov^ike lightning upon them with all his 
chariots. Their first ranks were not able to stand so 
violent a charge, but gave wa^, and were dispersed. 
Having broken and overthrown them, Abradates 
came up to the Egyptian battalions, which being 
covered with their bucklers, and marching in such 
close order that the chariots had nQt room to pierce 
amongst them, gave him much ftiore trouble, agd 
would not have been brok^en, but for the violence 
of the horses that trod upon them. It was a most 
dreadful spectacle to see the heap^ of men and 
horses, overturned chariots, broken arms, and all the 
direful effects of the sharp scythes, which cut every 
thin^ in pieces thaLcame in their way. But Abra- 
dates’s chariot having^ tlie misfortune to be over- 
turned, he and his mpi^wtre killed, after they had 
signalized their valour in !in extraordiifkry manner. 
The Egyptians then marching forw ards in close or- 
der, and covered with their bucklers, obliged the 
Persian infantry to give way, and drove them be- 
yond their fourth line, as far as to their machines. 
There the Egyptians met a fresh storm of airous 
and javelins, that were poured upon their heads 
• Cyrop. L vii. p. 177. 
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from the moving towers ; and the hattalions of the 
Persian reaf-guard advancing sword in hand, hin- 
dered tlieir archers and spearmen from retreating 
any farther, and obliged them to return to the 
charge. 

* Cyrus in the mean time having put both the 
horse and foot to flight on the left of the Egyptians, 
did not lose time in pursuing the fugitives. But, 
pushing on directly to the centre, he had the morti- 
fication to find his Persian troops had been forced to 
give way; and rightly judging, that the only means 
to prevei;it the Egyptians from gaining further 
ground, wOidd be to attack them behind, he did so, 
and fell upon their rear: the cavalry came up at the 
same time, and the enemy was pushed with great 
fury. The Egyptians, being attacked on all sides, 
faced about every way, and defended themselves 
with wonderful bravery. Cyrus himself was in 
great danger ; his hdrse, which a soldier had stab- 
bed in the belly, sinking under him, he fell in the 
midst of his enemies. Here was an opportunity, says 
Xenophon, of seeing how important it is for a com- 
mander to have,, the affection of his soldiers. Offi- 
cers and men, et^ually alarmed at the danger in 
which ^hey saw their leader, ran headlong into tbe 
thick forest of pikes, to rescue and save him. He 
quickly mounted another horse, and the battle be- 
came more bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, 
admiring the valour of the Egyptians, and bdng 
concerned to see such brave mervperish, offered them 
honourable conditions, -if thgy would surrender, let- 
ting them know, at the ^ar»e;time, that all their al- 
lies had abaAdoned them.' The Egyptians accepted 
the conditions ; and, as they prided themselves no less 
upon their fidelity than on tlieir courage, they stipu- 
lated, that they should not be obliged to carry«rms 
against Croesus, in whose service they had been en- 
gaged. From thenceforward they served in the 
Persian army with inviolable fidelity. 

* Cyrop, 1. vii. p. 178. 
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• Xenophon observes, that Cyrus gave them the 
cities of Larissa and Cyllene, near Cumae, upon the 
sea coast, as also other inland places, which were 
inhabited by their descendants even in his time ; 
and he adds, that these places were called the citie§. 
ofdie Egyptians. This observation of XendpKo?s, 
as also many other in several parts of his Cyropse- 
dia, in order to prove the truth of wLat he ad- 
vances, shew plainly that he meant that work as a 
true history of Cyrus, at least with respect to the 
main substance of it, and the greatest part of the 
facts and transactions. This judiciows .reflection 
Monsieur Freret makes upon this pas^sa^e. 

* The battle lasted till evening. Croesus retreat- 

ed, as fast as he could, with his troops to Sardis. 
The other n^^ions, in like manner, that very night 
directed their course, each to their own country, 
and made as long marches as they possibly could. 
The conquerors, after they had eaten something, 
and posted the guards, went to rest. ♦ 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured ex- 
actly to lollow tlie Greek text of Xenophon, the 
Latin translation of w hich is not always faithful. 
Some military men, to whom I Imve communicated 
this description, find a defect in the manner* in 
which Cyrus drew up his forces in order 6f battle; 
as he placed no troops to cover his flanks, to sus* 
tain his armed chariots, and to oppose the two bo- 
dies of troops which Croesus had detached to fall 
upon the flanks ^ Cyrus’s army. It is possible 
such a circumstance might have escaped Xeno- 
phon in describing tfijs battle. 

^ It is allowed, tliat Cyrus’s victory was chiefly 
owing to his Persian cavalry, which was a new es- 
tablishment, and entirely the fruit of that prince’s 
care and activity in forming his people, and per- 
fiecting them in a part of the military art, of w hich, 
till his time, they had been utterly ignorant. The 

• Cyrop, 1. Tii. p, 179. * Pag. 180. ^ Ibid. 
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chariots armed with scythes did good service, and 
the use of them was ever after retained by the Per- 
sians, The camels too were not unserviceable in 
this battle, though Xenophon makes no great ac- 
count of them ; and observes, that in his time they 
made no other use of them than for carrying the 
baggage. 

I do not undertake to write a panegyric upon 
Cyrus, or to magnify his merit. It is sufficient to 
take notice, that in this affair we see all the quali- 
ties of a great general shine out in him. Before 
the battle^ aji admirable sagacity and foresight in 
discovering, and disconcerting the enemy's mea- 
sures ; an infinite exactness in the detail of affairs, 
in taking care that his army should be provided 
with every thing necessary, and alj^, his ' orders 
punctually executed at the times fi^ed ; a wonder- 
ful application to gain the hearts of l)is soldiers, 
and to inspire them \uith confidence and ardour: 
in the*heat of action, what a spirit and activity; 
what a presence ot mind in giving orders as occa- 
sion requires; what courage and intiepidity, and 
at the same time what humanity tov^ards the ene- 
my, whose valour be respects, and whose blood he 
is nn willing to shed ! Wo shall soon see what use 
he made*of his victory. 

But vvhat appears to me still more remarkable, 
and more worthy of admiration, thfctn all the rest, is 
the constant care he took, on all occasions, to pay 
that homage and worship to the Deity, which he 
thouglit belonged to him. DouVtless the reader 
has been surprised to see, hi the relation I have 
given of this battle, how many times Cyrus, in sight 
of all his army, makes mention of the gods, offers 
sacrifices and libations to them, addresses himself 
to them, and implores their succour and protection. 
But in this I have added' nothing to original 
text of the historian, w ho was also a military man 
himself, and who thought it no dishonour to him- 
self or his profession to relate these particular cir- 
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cumstances. What a shAe then and a reproach 
would it be to a Christian*fficer or general, if on a 
day of battle he should blush to appear as religious 
and devout as a pagan prince; and if the Lord of 
hosts, the God of armies, whom .he acknowledges 
as such, should make a less impression upon his 
mind, than respect for the false deities of paganism 
did upon the mind of Cyrus ! 

As for Croesus, he makes no great figure in this 
action ; not one word is said of him in the whole 
engagement. But that profound silence which Xe- 
nophon observes with regard to him, seeips, in my 
opinion, to imply a great deal, and giyos'us to un- 
derstand that a man may be a powerful prince, or 
a rich potentate, witliout being a great warrior. 

’ But let n^return to the camp of the Persians. 
It is easy to niiagine what must be the atflictiori 
and distress of Pantliea, when the news was brought 
her of Abradates’s death. Having caused his body 
to be brought to her, and leaning her head*upon 
her knees, quite out of i)cr senses, with her eyes 
stedfastly fixed upon the melancholy object, she 
thought of nothing but feeding her grief and indulg- 
ing her misery with the sight uf^that dismal and 
bloody spectacle. Cyrui?, being told what a con- 
dition she was in, ran immediately to her,* sympa- 
thized with her affliction, and bewailed her unha[)py 
fate with tears of compassion, doing all that he pos- 
sibly could to give her comfort, and ordering ex- 
traordinary honom's'to be shewn to the brave de- 
ceased Abradater But nq sooner was Cyrus re- 
tired, than Panthea* overpowered with grief, 
stabbed herself witli a dagger, and f«ll dead upon 
the body of her husband. They were both buried 
in one common grave upon tlie very spot, and a 
monument was erected for them, which was stand- 
ing in the time of Xenophon. 


Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 1S4- — 186. 
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Sect. VI. The Taking of Sardis and of Crossus, 

‘The next day in tlie morning Cyrus marched to- 
wards Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, Croe- 
sus did not imagine that Cyrus intended to shut 
him up in the city, and therefore marched out with 
his forces to meet him, and to give him battle. Ac- 
cording to that historian, the Lydians were the 
bravest and most warlike people of Asia. Their 
principal strength consisted in their cavalry. Cyrus, 
in order to render that the less serviceable to them, 
made hi^. camels advance first, of which animals 
the horse could neither endure the sight nor the 
smell, and therefore immediately retired on their 
approach. Upon w hich the riders dismounted, and 
came to the engagement on foot, v^ich was very 
obstinately maintained on both sides ; but at length 
the Lydians gave way, and were forced to retreat 
into t^e city; ^ which Cyrus quickly besieged, caus- 
ing his engines to be levelled against the walls, and 
his scaling-ladders to be prepaicd, as if he intended 
to attack it by storm. 13ut whilst he was amusing 
tlie besieged with these preparations, the night fol- 
lowing he made himself rpastcr of the citadel, by a 
private way that led thereto, which he was informed 
of by a Persian slave, who had been a servant to 
the governor of that place. At break of day he 
entered the city, where he met with no resistance. 
His first care was to preserve.it from being plun- 
dered ; for he perceived the ChaKj,eans had quitted 
their ranks, and already J>egiin to disperse them- 
selves in all Quarters. To §t^p*the rapacious hands 
of foreign soldiers, and tie them as it were by a 
single command, in a city so abounding withridies 
as Sardis was, is a thing not to be done but by so 
singular an authority as Cyrus had over his army. 
He gave all the citizens to understancJ, that their 
lives should be spared, and neither their wives nor 

Cyrop. 1. yii. p. 180, 
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children touched, provided they brought him all 
their gold and silver. This condition they readily 
complied with; and Croesus himself, whom Cyrus 
had ordered to be c6nducted to him, set them an 
example, by delivering up all his riches and trea- 
sures to the conqueror. 

^ When Cyrus had given all necessary orders 
concerning the city, he had a private conversation 
with the king, of whom he asked, among other 
thinss, what lie now thought of the oracle of Del- 
phi, and of the answers given by the god that pre- 
sided there, for whom, it was said, h^ had always 
had a great regard? Croesus first acknowledged, 
that he had justly incurred the indignation of that 
god, for having shewn a distrust of the truth of his 
answers, JKid for having put him to the trial by an 
absurd and rimCulous question ; and then declared; 
that notwithstanding all this, he still had no reason 
to complain of him ; for that Jiaving consulted him, 
to know wliat he should do in order to lead a happy 
life, the oracle had given him an answer, which im- 
plied in substance, that he should enjoy a perfect 
and lasting happiness when he once came to the 
knowledge of liimself, For of this know- 
ledge (continued he), and believing myself, throergb 
'' the excessive praises that were lavisl^ed upon me, 
to be something very different from what I am, 

I accepted tte title of generalissimo of the whole 
army, and unadvisedly engaged in war against 
a prince infinii^ly my superior in all respects. 
But now that ram instructed by my defeat, and 
“ be^in to know m}^lf^ I believe I am going to 
begin to be happ^ * and if you prqve favourable 
to me (for my fate is in your hands), I shall cer- 
tainly be so.’ Cyrus, touched with compassion 
at the misfortune of the king, who was fallen in a 
moment from so great an elevation, and admiring 
his equanimity under such a reverse ol fortune, 


* Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 181 — 
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treated him with a great deal of cleaieiicy and 
kindness, suffering him to enjoy both the title and 
authority of king, under the restriction of not hav- 
ing the power to make war ; that is to say, he dis- 
charged i)im (ns Croesus acknowledged himselO 
from all the bnithensome part of regal power, and 
truly enabled him to lead a happy life, exempt 
from all care and disquiet. From thenceforward 
he took him with him in all his expeditions, either 
out of esteem for him, or to have the benchtof his 
counsel, or out of policy, and to be tlic more se- 
cure of his person. 

Herocf 0 |us, and other writers after liim, relate 
this story with the addition of some very remark- 
able circumstances, which I think it iwumbent on 
me to mention, notwithstanding th^ j^bem to be 
fnuch more wmnderful than true. 

I have already observed, that the only son 
Croesus had living w?.s dumb. This young prince, 
seeing a soldier, when the city was taken, ready to 
give the kihg, whom he did not know, a stroke upon 
the head with his scymitar, made such a violent 
effort and struggle, out of fear and tenderness for 
the life of his fatiipr, that he broke the string of his 
tongue, and cried out, Soldier! spare the life of 
Creesus,* 

Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by 
the conqueroi^to be burnt alive. Accordingly, the 
funeral pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince, 
being laid thereon, and Just upon the point of exe- 
cution, recollecting * the conveiWtion he had for- 
merly had with Solon," v as Vofully convineffed of 
the truth of tl^t philosophe^'’s alrtmonition, and in re- 
meujbrance thereof, cried aloud three times, 

Solon! Solon ! Cyrus, who, with the chief officers of 
his court, was present at tliis 6i)ectacle, was curi- 
ous to know why Croesus pconouucetl that ccle- 


** Herod. I. i. c. 85. • Ibid. c. 86 — 91. Plot, in Solun. 

* This conversation is already related, p. 122. 
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brated plrilosopher’s name with so much vehemence 
in this extremity. Being told the reason, and re- 
flecting upon the uncertain state of all sublunary 
things, be was touched with commiseration at the 
prince's misfortune, caused him to be taken from 
the pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as he 
lived, with honour and respect- * Thus had So- 
lon the glory, with one single word, to save the life 
of one king, and give a wholesome lesson of instruc- 
tion to another. 

Two answers in particular, given by the Del- 
phic oracle, had induced Creesus to (;ngage in the 
war which proved so fatal to him. Tl|e* one w'as, 
that he w as to believe himself in danger when the 
JNIedes ^lould have a mule to reign over them : the 
other, tha^i^ien he should pass the river Halys, to 
make war a^'/nst the Medes, he would destroy a 
mighty empire. From the first of these oracular 
ansv\ ers he concluded, consictering the impossibility 
of the thing spoken of, that he bad nothing t<afear , 
and from tlie second he conceived hopes of subvert- 
ing the empire of the Medes. When he found how^ 
things had happened quite contrary to his expec- 
tations, with Cyrus's leave he djjfpatchcd messen- 
gers to Delphi, with orders to nmke a presenfto 
the god, in his name, of a golden chain, and attiic 
same time to reproach him for having so basely de- 
ceived iiim by^ his oracles, notwithstanding the 
numberless presents and offerings be iiad made 
him. The god w as^t no great pains to justify his 
answers. The rjltle which the oracle meant wa£ 
Cyrus, who derived his extraction from two differ- 
ent nations, being a Persian by the^father’s side, 
and a Mede by the mother’s ; and as to the great 
empire which Croesus was to overthrow, the ora- 
cle did not mean that of the Medes, but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that 
the father of lies, the Devil, who was the author of 

* Ka'i eo-^sv 6 XoAx'v Ivi rcy cruco-a.^, tov 

rxv Plut 
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pnaed-«tf€yr*3 6 having aabdoed the Lydians, they 
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cwiditons te hod granted the Lydians. Cyrus 
who befortetwwictory had solicited them in vain to 
embrawm party, and was then in a condition to 
^ ^ ans’'«red them only by 
alalrfe gf^fiahennati, who hamg played upon his 
te make the fish come tc^ him, in 
^> itW there waa no way to catch/ them but 
^ tbrwi^ h»|»t into the water, -bailing in their 
topes of sootteding this way, they applied to the 
^ aceyBBn a^DS, and demanded their succfhir. The 
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themselves into a 
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From tbence be proce^ied to and j^bia. 

After which be etilered 
into Assyriii, and advanced tOwai:d» Babylon, tlie 
only, city of the East that stood out a^inst him. 

TiKi siege of this important place was op ewy en- 
terprise. The walls of it were of a prdd%ioas 
height, and appeared to be inaccessible, witbootpieo* 
tioning the immense nuinber^of people wkhin them 
for their defence- Besides, the city was stored with 
all sorts of provision§Jpr tyg^yj^ears. However, 
these difiScufuesHIcTnot discourage Cyrus from pur- 
suing his design. But despairing to take the place 
by storm or assaol^ he made them believe his de- 
sign was to reduce it by famine. To which end he 
caused a^nc of circumy^Iation to be drawn quite 
round tbeS^Jy, with a large and deep ditch ; and, 
that his troops might not 0ver-fatigued, he divid- 
ed his army into twelve bodies, and assigned each 
of them its month for guarding the trpnehe^. The 
besieged, thinking themselves outpf all danger, by 
reason of their ramparts and magazines, insult^ 
Cyrus from the top of their walls, and laughed at 
all his attempts, and all the trouble he gave^im- 
sel^ as so aouch unprofitable laboifr. 


Sect. I. Predietums of ^he principal Circum- 
ttancct relating tp the Siege and the taking of 
Baiyionf'fis they are eet dotm in different places 
(f j^ ffoly Scriptures. 


As the taking of ^bylon « one pi tbe'BWijttat 
events in ancient wstbfj, as tfte printili^ cir- 
cnniEtancM with wtoch wm BttexHle4 were fore- 
told in tlio btijr many ywrs before it hap- 

pofod, I liai* ffriKMproper, bdore I an ac- 
oonu: of wl^ the profane wipers «y of it, briefly 
to finj npon^^ jeokf ^ 

b Are that tiie reader eoay m U>e 

Bini«na|MUe dfvaa^imxmi^ibfp ***• 

bo^dher.' ' 
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I. The 'Prediction xf the Jeunsh Captivity at Ba- 

bylon, and of the Time of ' its Duration. 

God Almighty was pleased not only to cause the 
captivity, which his people w^ere to suffer at Baby- 
lon, to be foretold a longtime before it came to pass, 
but likewise to set down the exact number of years 
it was to last. The term he fixed for it was seventy 
years, after which he promised he would deliver 
them, by bringing aremarkable and irretrievable de- 
struction upon the city of Babylon, the place of their 
bondage and confinement. A?id these Tiations shah 
serve the kingqf Baby Ion seventy years. Jer. xxv. 1 1. 

II. The Causes of God's Wrath against^ Baby bn. 

^ ‘ 

That which kindled the wrath of' God against 
Babylon was, 1. her insupportable pride ; 2. her 
inhuman cruelty towards the Jews; and, 3. the 
sacrilegious impiety of her king. 

1. ^ Her pride: * She believed herself to be in- 
vincible. She said in her heart, I am the queen of 
nations, and I shall remain so for ever. There is 
no power equal^to mine. All other powers are ei- 
ther subject or tributary to me, or in alliance with 
me. J shall never know either barrenness or wi- 
dowhood. Eternity is written in my destiny, ac- 
cording to the observation of all those that have 
consulted the stars to know it. 

2. Her cruelty. It is God himself that com- 
plains of it. I I was willing^ (says he) to punish 
my people, as a father chastise\h his children. I 
sent them for a time into banishment at Babylon, 
with a design to recall them, as soon as they were be- 
come more thankful and more faithful. But Baby- 

Tiixiitij In scTT^pttcfTiuM CTO domiHa — Xhci$ in cordc tuo, 
/Ufn, tt non ett prdocr mt dmpi^: Hdh H 

ttctHitatefn. Isa. xlVii. 7, S. 
t Jratta Jtwt skp^ wcwm, et cUdi i# mmrm 

Babylon. Non potttutz cis fhitcricordiom : peAem oggra- 

t>6Mijugum tuum vaide. fe maSem. tH, t- 
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Ion and hei* prince havemdded to the paternal chas- 
tisefnent which I inflicted, such cruel and inhuman 
treattnent as iny clemency abhors. Their design 
has been to destroy ; mine was to save. The ba* 
nishinent they have turned into a severe bondage 
and captivity, and have shewn no compassion or 
regard either to age, infirmity, or virtue. 

3. 77?e sacHIegioits impiety of her king. To ihe 
pride and cruelty of his predecessors Belshazzar 
added an iitipiety that was peculiar to himself. He 
did not only prefer his false divinities to the true 
and only God, but fancied that he had* v^qnished 
his power, because he was possessed of'tlie vessels 
which had belonged to his worship ; and, as if he 
meant it%^ffront him, he affected to apply those 
holy vessels^ profane uses. This w as what com- 
pleted ttie measure of God’s wrath. 

III. The Decree pronounced against Habylon, 
Prcdictio 7 i of the Caiamities that zvere t(f fall 
upon hei\ and of her utter Destruction. 

^ Make bright the arroivSy gather the shiekhy 
saith the prophet, speaking to the Medes and Per- 
sians. The Lord hath raised up^the spirit of’ th^ 
kings of the Medes. for hiS dericeSs against Baby- 
lon., to destroy it, because it is the x^otgcancl^ of ike 
Lardy the vengeance of his temple. 

^ Hold ye, for^t he day of the Lord is at hand , — 
a day •cruel both with xcrath and, fierce anger to lay 
the land desolate. ^ Behold, I ivitl punish the king 
of Babylon and liiMand.^ as 1 have punished the king 
<f ^ Assyria. ^ \ • 

^ Shout against her roufld about. Recompense her 
according to her work ; according to all that she hath 
done^ do unto her; — and spare ye not her yourig num ; 
defray yt utterly all her hast. ™ Every one that 
is found siholl he thrust through, and every one that 

H. ll. ‘ liiu kW. 6, 9. * Jer. 1. IS. ’ Id. I. 15, 

15, 16. 
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is joined to them shall fall by the sword. Their child- 
ren also shall be dashed to pieces before their eyes, 
their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives ravished. 
Behold, I will stir up the Medes against them, zvho 
shall not regard silver; and as for gold, they shall mt 
delight in it. Their bows also shall dash the young 
men to pieces, and they shall have no pity on the fruit 
ixfthe zvomb; their eye shall not spare children, " O 
daughter' of Babylon, who art to be destroyed, hap- 
py shall he be, that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dash- 
eth thy Ik tit ones against the stones, 

® A7id Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the 
beauty of the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as zvhen 
G od croer threw Sodom and Gomor'rah, shall ne- 

ver be inhabited; neither shall it be dioelt in from 
generation to generation; neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there; neither shall the shepherds vuike 
theii' fold there; bufzvild beasts of the desert shall 
lie fhei'e; and their houses shall he full of doleful 
creatures, and erwls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there: And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall cry in th^r desolate houses, and dragons vi 
their pleasant pefaees. ^ F zvill also makelt a pos- 
session for the bittern ahd pools ofzvater ; and I zcilL 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the 
Lord of hosls^ The I.ord of hosts hath sworn, say- 
ing, Surely as I have thought, so shall it come to 
pass ; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand. 

IV. /Cyrus called to destroy Babylon, and to deliver 
the J^vs. ^ 

Cyrus, wjbom the Divine Providence was to make 
use of, as an instrument for the executing his de- 
signs of goodness and mercy towards his people, was 
mentioned in the Scripture by his name, above two 
hundred years before he was bom. And, that the 
world might not be surprised at the marvellous ra- 
|Mdky of his conquests, God was pleased to declare, 
in very sublime and remarkable terms, thathe himself 

■ Pi. «axTii. S, t>. • Ua. xiii J d, 22. f Id. xir. 23, 24. 
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would be his guide ; and that in all his expeditions 
he would lead him by the hand, and would subdue 
all the princes of the earth before him. Thus saith 
the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right-hand 
I hctctholden to subdue nat ions before him ; and I will 
loose the bins of kings, to open before him the two^ 
baved gates, and the gates shall not be shut, I zvill 
go before thee, and make the crooked phfCesstraight, 
I xvill break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in 
sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of ' secret 
places, that thou mayest knozv, that 4 tjie Lord, 
xvhich call thee by thy name, am the God oj Israel: 
For Jacob my servanfs sake, and Israel mine elect, 
I have called thee by thy name: I have sur- 
named thee^^iough thou hast not ktmvn me, 

V. God gives the Signal to the Commander's, and 

to the Troops, to jiiarch pgainst Babybn, 

" Lift ye up a banner, saith the Lord, uponthe^igh 
mountain, that it may be seen afar off, and that all 
they who are to obey me may know my orders.' 
Exalt the voice unto them that are able to hear you. 
Shake the hand, as a signal to hasten the march of 
those that are too far off to*distin^ish another soft 
of command. Let the officers of the go into 

the gates the nobles, into the pavilions of their kings. 
Let the people of each nation range themselves 
around their sovereign, atid make haste to offer him 
their service, and tp go unto his tent, which is al- 
ready set up. y 

’ I have commanded iltn^ sanctified ones; I have giv- 
en my orders to those ^vhom I have sanctified for the 
execution of my designs ; and these kings are already 
marching to obey me, though they know me not. 
It is I that have placed them upon the throne, that 
have made diners nations subject to them, in order 
to accomplish my designs by their ministration. I 
have called my mghty ones ^for rmne anger. I have 

t Isa. x\r, 1 — ' Id. xiii. 2. • Id. xiii 3. 

i Tjfct. Tcrs. inir^ Heb. iniram mcam. 
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the mighty warriors to come up, be the 
mi^i^ters and executionera of my wrath end ven- 
geance. From me they derive their courfi^, their 
partial abilities, their patience, their wisdoms and the 
success oi their enterprises, they are inyincil^le, 
it-ii beeause they ^ervn rnc : every thing gives way, 
gad trembles before them, because they are the mi- 
nisters ofjny wrath and indignation. They joyfully 
labour for my glory, they rejoice in higJm^s, The 
honour they have of being under my coLBomand, and 
of being seat to deliver a peoj)le that I love, inspires 
them vutji ardour and cheerfulness; Behold ! foey 
triumph in a certain assurance of victory. 

1 he prophet, a witness in sphit of the orders that 
are just given, is astonished at the swdfo.iess with 
which they arc executed by the prince^^/^ad the peo- 
ple. I hear already, he cries out, ^T/ie nouc oj a mul- 
titude ill the mountains, like as oJ a great people ; a 
tumultuous noise oj the kingdoms of nations gather- 
ed together. The Lord of hosts mustereth the host 
<j the battle: They come from ajar country, from 
the end oj heaven, where the voice of God, their 
master and sovereign, has readied tfieir ears. 

^ But it is not the sight of a formidable army, 
nor of the kings^ the oartb, that 1 am now struck’ 
U 16 G6d himsek' that I behoW; ail the rest are hut 
his retinue, aixl the ministers of his justice. Jt is 
even the Lord and the weapons of injignatim, 
to destroy the whole land, 

J grievous vision is declared unto me : The ^ im- 
pious Belshazzar, king of Babylo^n, continues fo act 
impiously ; the treacherous^Ueuler dealcth trmcher- 
o^ly, and the spoiler spoileth. To pot an end to 
^ese excesses, go up, thou prince of Persia ; go up, 
O Ll^: And thou prince of the Medea, 
l^u Babykm: Besiege, O Media; aU tke sigAwk 
was the came f have Ijnadc to cease. 
Inal; wicked city is taken and pillaged; pemer 
IS at an end, and roy people is cbsiiv^ed. 

•laa. xiii. 4. Ibid. xtT. 5. 

* is the a&ige of the Hebrew word. 



VL Circimstame^ relAting to the Siege and the 
Taking of Babylon^ minutely detailed. 

There is nothing, naethinks, better calculated to 
raise in us a profound reverence for religion, and 
to give U6 a great idea of the Deity, than to ob- 
serve with what exactness he reveals to his prophets 
the principal circumstances of the besieging and 
taking of Babylon, not only many years, but se- 
veral ages, before it happened. 

1. We have already seen, that the army by which 
Babylon will be taken, is to consist of Medes and 
Persians, and to be commanded by Cyruj. 

2. The city shall be attacked after a very extraor- 

dinary manner, in a way which she did not at all 
expect \ \fhtrefore shall evil come upon thee : thou 
shall not hlmju from whence it riseth. She shall be 
all on a sudden and in an instant overwhelmed with 
calamities, which she was not able to foresee : * De~ 
solution shall come upon ikee*suddenly, rchich thou 
shall not knoxv. In a w’ord, she shall be takfin, as 
it were in a net,- before she perceiveth that any 
snares have been laid for her : ^ I have laid a snare 
for thety and thou art also takeny O Babylon^ ami 
thou wast not aware. ^ 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euf^hrates alone was 
sufficient to render her impregnable, and trihmphed 
in her being so advantageously situated and defend- 
ed by so deep a fiver : O thou that dweliest upon 
many waters: It is God bimself who points out Ba- 
l^lon under that description. And yet that very 
rivfer Euphrates ^all be th^ cause of her ruin. Cy- 
tus, by a stra^gem (^o^which there never had be^ 
any exan^le before, nor has there been any thing 
like it siace) shall turn the course of that river, shall 

its channel dry, and by that means open him- 
self a passage into the city : ** J will dry up her sea, 
und make hen springs dry, A drought is upon her 
eaaiers, and they shall he dried up, Cyrus shall 

' 11. • Ibid. J«r. 1.24.. ' U- li. 1*. 

* U. 1. 3S. ftnd li. 30 , 
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take'possesftion of the quays of the river ; and the 
waters, which rendered Babylon inaccessible, shall 
be dried up, as if they had t^n consumed by fire : 

* The passtiges are stopped^ and the reeds they hate 
burnt with jire. 

4. She shall be taken in the night-time, upon a 
day of feasting and rejoicing, even whilst her inha- 
bitants are at table, and think upon nothing but eat- 
ing and drinking : ^ In their heat I will make their 
feasts, and I will make them drunken, that they may 
rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and liot wake, 
saith thcmlford. It is remarkable, that it is God 
who does ell this, who lays a snare for Babylon ; 

* I have laid a snare for thee; who drieth up the 
waters of the river ; Iivill dry up her .ye/Jj'and who 
brings that drunkenness and drowsitiK^^^s upon her 
princes ; ^ I will make drunk her princes. 

5. The king shall be seized in an instant with an 
incredible terror and perturbation of mind : 
lomS are filled with pain ; pangs have taken hold upon 
me as the pangs of a woman that travaileth: I 
was bowed dernm at the hearing of it ; I was dis- 
mayed at the seeing of it: my heart Jjanted, fear- 

Julness affrighihl me: The night oj my pleasure 
hath he turned into f^ir unto me. This is the 
conditibn Belshazzar w as in, when in the middle of 
the entertainipent he saw a hand come out of the 
wall, which wrote such characters upon it as none 
of his diviners could either explain or read ; butmore 
especially when Daniel declared to him, that those 
characters imported the sentence of his death. 

* Then, says the Scripture* king's counievanc^ 
was changed^ and his thoiXghts troubled him^ so thdt 
the joints oj his loins were loosed, and his knees smote 
we agamst another. The terror, astonishment, feint- 
mg, and trembling of Belshazzar, are here described 
and expressed in the same manner by the prophet 
who was an eye-w'itness of them, as they were by 

• Jer. li. S2, ^ Id. H. 39. t Ibid. ^ Jer. li. 57. 

* Ua. xxi. 3, 4. ^ Dan. v. 6. 
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the prophet who foretold them two hundred years 
before. 

But Isaiah must have had an extraordinary mea- 
sure of divine illumination, to be able to add, imme- 
diately after the description of Belshazzar’s con- 
sternation, the following words : ^ Prepare the tablc^ 
watch in the watch-tower ; eat^ djnnk. The pro- 
phet foresees, that Belshazzar, though dismayed 
and confounded at first, shall recover his courage 
and spirits, through the exhortations of his cour- 
tiers ; but more particularly through the persuasion 
of the queen, his mother, who represented to him 
the unreasonableness of being affected* with such 
unmanly fears, and unnecessary alarms : ™ Let not 
thy thoit^ts trouble theCy nor let thy countenance 
be changed ^ will exhort him therefore to make 
himself easy, to satisfy himself with giving proper 
orders, and with the assurance of being advertised 
of every thing by tlie vigilance of the sentinels ; to 
order the rest of the supper to be served, as it no- 
thing had happened ; and to recall that gaiety and 
joy, which his excessive fears had banished from 
the table : Prepare the table; watch in the watch- 
tenver ; eat, drink. ^ 

6. But at the same timethat men are giving their 
orders, 'God on his part is likewise giving his; ""Arisc^ 
ye princes, and anoint the shield. It is God him- 
self that commands the princes to advance, to take 
their arms, and to enter boldly into a city drowned 
in wine, or buried in*sleep, 

7 . Isaiah' acquifints us with two material and im- 
^^rtant circumstances Jortcerning the taking of Ba- 
bylon. The first is, thaf the troops with which it is 
filled, shall not keep their ground, or stand firm 
any where, neither at tlje palace nor tlie citadel, nor 
any other pnblie place whatsoever ; that they shall 
desert and leave one another, without thinking of 
any thing but making their escape ; that in running 

^ Isa. xxi. 5, ■ Dan. v. 10. " Ism. xxi. 14. 
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they shall disperse themselvea, and take diflh- 
rent roads, just as a flock of deer, or of sheep, is 
dispersed and scattered, when they are aflfrighted : 
"’And it shall be as a chased roe, and as a sheep that 
no man taketh up. The second circumstance is, that 
the greatest part of those troops, though they were in 
the Babylonian service and pay, were not Babylo- 
nians i and that they shall return into tlie provinces 
from whence they came, without being pursued by 
the conquerors : because the divine vengeance was 
chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon ; ^ They 
shall ev^ryb man turn to his oivn people, and Jite 
every ont his own land. 

b. Lastly, not to mention the dreadful slaughter 
which is to be made of the inhabitants (^’Babylon, 
where no mercy will be shewn eithey^o old men, 
w^omen, or children, or even to the child that is still 
within its mother's womb, as has been already no- 
ticed; the last circumstance, I say, which the pro- 
phet foretells, is the death of the king himself, 
whose body is to have no burial, and the entire ex- 
t4K^iQa of the royal family ; both w hich calamities 
^rc described in the Scripture, in a manner equally 
terrible and insNuctive to all princes. But thou 
Wt cast out of thy grerve, like an abominable ki' ancle 
Thou not joined with them (thy ancestors) 
in juri^^ because thou hast destroyed thy Itjovd, arid 
thy p^ple. That king is justly forgotten, who 
P^ver remembered, that he ought to bo the pro- 
tector and father of bis people. He that haa lived 
only to ruin and dest/oy hjs cotjotry, is unworthy 
of the comcBon privilege of burial. As hehaa bofiP 
^9 ouomy to tnankiodi he oiight to have no place 
them- He was like unto the wild beasts 
of the iSeldy and like them he shall be buried : and 
fWce be had no sei^ments of hunfoiuiy hiieiel^ he 
to mmt with no humanity from othw- 
TbiftW the seatence which God himself preywopcetb 


Iw. iwii. H- 


' Ibid. 


« Isa. xir. IP, 20. 
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ftMinst Belshazzar ; aod the Bialedictioa extaeds 
itielt to his ohikiren, who were looked upon as hb 
assofljates in the thrope, and as the source of a 
long posterity and succession of kings, and were 
entertained with nothing by the flattering CDurtiei:^ 
but the pleasing prospects and ideas of their future 
arandeur. ' Prepare sUmghfer for his ckildren, 
for the iniquity of their fathers ; that they do not 
rise nor possessthe land. For I will rise up against 
them, saith the Lord of hosts, and cut off from 
Babylon the nameand remnant, and son and nephew, 
naith the Lord. • 

Sect. II. A Description of the Taking of Babylon. 

Afteb haviag seen the predictions of every thing 
that was to happen to the impious Babylon, it b 
now time to come to the accoaiplishment of those 
prophecies ; and to resume our narrative of the 
taking of that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw that the ditch, which they 
had long worked upon, was finished, he began to 
think seriously upon the execulKxn of Iris vast dtt^ 
sign, which as yet he had communicated to nobody. 
ProvidcJice soon furnisheif him with as 
portunity for this purpose as be could desire. He 
"was informed, that in the city a gre^ festwal was 
to be celebrated', aod that the Babyloniana, on 
occasion of that solemnity, w ere accustomed to pa« 
the whole night in drftiking and debauchery. 

* Bebhazzar hyjMelf was gpore concerned in thb 
pwbiic racing than adj otBet, and gave a magwfi- 
oent eotertaiowenib to tlu? chief oftcers of the ki^ 
duo, aod the ladies of the coaut. When iosbed wkb 
wine, be ordered the gold and silver vessels^ which 
bad heeh taken frwo we tepj^ple of Jerusalero, to ^ 
bEought out; as bb lasuit opoo ibc Go^i of 
Isra^, be, hb whole court, and al^hb concahip^Si 


m 


' lia. xiv. 21, 22. 


• Dap. V. 1— g9. 
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drank out of those sacred vessels. Gfed, who was 
provoked at such insolence and impiety, at the same 
instant made him sensible who it was that he aftVont- 
ed, by a sudden apparition of a hand, writing cer- 
tain characters upon the wall. The king, terribly 
surprised and frighted at this vision, immediately 
sent for all his wise men, his diviners, and astrolo- 
gers, that they might read the writing to him, and 
explain the meaning of it. But they all came in 
vain, not one of them being able to expound the 
matter, or even to read the * characters. It is pro- 
bably inj:‘ekition to this occurrence, that Isaiah, after 
having foretold to Babylon that she shall be over- 
whelmed with calamities which she did not e;xpect, 
adds, Stand ncni) zvith thine enchantment/^ arid with 
the multitude of thy sorcerks. Let norv the astrolo- 
gers^ the star-gazers^ the monthly prognosticators^ 
sthnd upy and save thee from these things that shall 
come upon thee, I^sa. xlvii. 12, 13. The queen- 
motber (Nitocris, a piincessof great merit) coming 
upon the noise of this prodigy into the banqueting- 
roora, endeavoured to- compose the mind of the 
king, her son, advising him to send for Daniel, with 
whose abilities Hn such matters she was well ac- 
quainted, and w^iom she had always employed in 
the government of the state. 

Daniel wa,s therefore immediately sent for, and 
spoke to the king with a freedom and liberty be- 
coming a prophet. He put him in mind of the 
dreadful manner in which God had punished the 
pride of his grandfather NebucKadnezzar, and the 
f flagrant abuse be made (jf bis pow er, when he ac- 
kfiowledged no law buttiis own will, and thought 
himself empowered to exalt and to abase, to bflict 

The reuon why they could not read thii sentence was, 
that it was written in Hebrew letters, which are now called the 
Samaritan characters, and which the Babylenians did not un- 
derstand. 

•f Whom he would he slew, and whom he would ffe kept 
alive, and whom he would he set up, and whom he would he 
pot down. Dan, r, 19 . 
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destruction and death wheresoever iie would, only 
because such was his will and pleasure. '‘And thou 
his son (says he to tlie king) hast not humbled 
thine heart, though thou knewest all this, but hast 
lifted up thyself against the Lord of heaven ; and 
‘‘ they have brought the vessels of his house before 
thee, and thou and thy lords, thjr wives and ftiy 
concubines, have drunk wine in them ; and thou 
‘‘ hast praised the gods of silver and gold, of braas, 
“ iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, 
nor know : and the God, in whose hand thy 
“ breath is, and whose are all thy waysf h^t thou 
not glorified. Then was the part of the hand sent 
** froro him, and this writing was written. And this 
‘‘ is the wafting that was written, * Mene, Tekel, 
“ ' Upharsk^. This is the interpretation of the 
‘‘ thing : Mene, God hath numbered thy kingdom 
** and finished it; Tekel, thou art weighed in roe 
** balances, and art found wanting; Peres, thy 
“ kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes^and 
** Persians.’" This interpretation, one would think, 
should have aggravated the consternation of the com- 
pany ; but they found means to dispel th^ir fears, 
probably upon a p>ersuasion, that <he calamity wai| 
not denounced as present br immediate, and that 
time might furnish them with expedients to avert 
it. This however is certain, that for fe|ir of disturb- 
ing the general jo^ of the present festival, Uhey put 
off the discussion of serious matters to another time, 
and sat down again to Iheir banquet, and continued 
ftieir revellings to^ ve^ late; hour. 

" Cyrus, in the mea^n Jinrte, well informed of the 
confbfion that was generally occasioned by this fes- 
tival both in the pdace and tbe cky, had posted a 
part of his troops on that side where the rivtar wa- 
tered into the city, and another part on that side 

*..05 PiMts. ■ Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 18Q — 192. 

Thtf^ three Vordi iignify, number, Vici^kt, division. 
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^h^re it went out; and commanded them to 
^hter thfe city that very night, by marching along 
the channel of the river, as soon as ever they found 
it fordable. Having given all necessary orders, Und 
e?chorted his officers to folloiX^ him, by representing 
to them that he marched under the guidance of 
the gods ; in the evening he made them open the 
grerlt hefeptacles, or ditches, on both sides the city, 
above and below, that the water of the river might 
nlh into therrt. By this means the Euphrates was 
qihekly 'i^mptfod, and its channel became dry. 
Then the BvO foreitientioned bodies of ttoops, ac- 
cOhding tc5 fheir orders, went into tlie chiinnel, the 
one commanded by GohrVas, an'd the othet by Oa- 
dAtas, ahd advanced without meeting at>y obstacle. 
The invisible guide, who had promised to open all 
thi| ghtes to C yrus, made the general negHgence 
and disorder of thtit riotous night Subservient to 
his Resign, by led\nng open the gates of brass, 
whtfch were made to shut up the descents from the 
qtrdys to the river, and m hich alone, if they had not 
bbdn Ifeft open, were sufficient to have defeated the 
wtidle enterprise Thus did these tvt^o bodies of 
4fct)bps penetrate into the very heart of thb city with- 
diit* any opposition, and meeting together at the 
rdyhl palace, accotdingto their agreethent, surprised 
thfe jidkriii, fikiH cut them to pie(;es. of the 

ddrfipdHy thdt were ^vathin the palaCfe Op^lhg the 
detofi td khdiv what n'oise it t\as they heard vi^ithbut, 
the ^dldiets rashbd ih, and quick W thdrds'elves 
masters of it. And tnrbetiijg the irfng, fehd fSihi^ bp 
to fhCih sxVbrd in frantf, isM: Vh6 hCtS Of Ihblse'that 
wet^e ih the to Succour Hhn,' they kflfed bWi, 
dnfct blit tdl tho^ Attended htffi td ttfe iwdfd. 
Thfe wA ihiti^ fhe ct5ht5\d?foV3 
itt' tbattk the gods for btlVfrtg at lAst 
impious king. These words are Xenophon a, and 
are very worthy df altCnltoh, as they sb ^^rfectly 
agree tftfe Sfcri^ittiVfe6 o* 

the impious Belshazzar. 
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The taking of Babylon the Baby- a. M. 
Ionian empire, after a duration of two hundred and 3+6(). 
ten years from the beginning of the reign of Nabo- 
nassar. Thus was the power of tliat proud city 
abolished, just fifty years after she had destroyed 
the city of Jerusalem and her temple. And herein 
w^ere accomplished those predictions, which the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had de- 
nounced against her, and of which we have already 
given a particular account. There is still one more, 
the most important and the most incredible of them 
all, and yet the Scripture has set it dowa in thfe 
strongest terms, and marked it out with fhe great- 
est exgictness ; a prediction literally fulfilled in all 
its points^ the proof of which still actually subsists, 
is the most easy to be verified, and indeed of a na- 
ture not to be contested. What I mean is the pre- 
diction of so total and absolute a ruin of Babylon, 
that not the least remains or traces should be left 
of it. I think it may not be improper tb give an 
account of the perfect accomplishment of this fa- 
mous prophecy, before we proceed to speak of what 
followed the taking of Babylon. 


Sect. III. The Completion of the Prophecy which 
fdretold the fatal Ruin and Destruction Of Ba- 
bylon. 

Tftts pfbdiction w e find recorded in sevefal of the 
but pfftjierikiHy in Difeh, in the xfiith 
chapter, froch the 19th the 22d YOr^s, and m the 
and 24th verses of thb xivtb chapter. I have 
alf^dy inserted it at Targe, p^e 195, It is 
declared that fiaby Ion sIm be utterty destroy- 
ed, as the criminal cities df 8odom andGoifWrttirfi 
wrwe ,s sMi tft m mm robabit- 

«d ; Slit 8^e sfeidit never be fehulTi ; that the Arabs 
as set tifr their there ; that 

the shepherd shall noteoftf tMtHfer to r<^‘:rthis 
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flock ; that it shall becoiue a dwelling-place for the 
wild beasts, and a retreat for the birds of night; 
that the place where it stood shall be covered ovei 
with a marsh, so that no trace shall be left to shew 
where Babylon had been. It is God himself whc 
pronounced this sentence, and it is for the service 
of religion to shew how exactly every article of ii 
has b^n successively accomplished. 

I. In the first place, Babylon ceased to be a roya_ 
city, the kings of Persia choosing to reside else- 
where. . They delighted more in Susa, Ecbatana, 
Persep^li^ or any other place; and did themselves 
destroy U good part of Babylon. 

A. M. II. We are informed by Strabo and Plin^, that 

'3880. Macedonians, wIk) succeeded the Persians, did 
not only neglect it, and forbear to emheflish or even 
repair it, but that moreover they built * Seleucia 
in the neighbourhood, on purpose to draw’ away 
its inhabitants, and*cause it to be deserted. No- 
thirfg can better explain what the prophet had fore- 
told ; It shall not be inhabited. Its own masters 
endeavour to make it desolate. 

III. The new kings of Persia, who afterwards 
became master.Sof Babylon, completed the ruin of 
It, by building Ctesiplion, which carried away all 
the retnainder of the inhabitants ; so that from the 
time the cur^ was pronounced against that city, it 
seems as if those very persons that ought to have 
protected her, were become her enemies; And 
had all thought it their dutyfo reduce her to a state 
of solitude, though by indirect means, and without 
using any violence ; that nt mi^t the more mani- 
• 

* ParUm urbis Pens dintenaU, partem comtumptU d 

Macedemum negUgcntiai maximi potujuam S e lcucuM Nkaior St- 
Imtciam ad cotUSdit, Madii$ iaati^m trteentis Bahyione 

dim ta r ru wtb. 1. xri. p. 756. " 

jbtsoHtudinmrtdiit exMmMa wiemiiatt ob id condita 

d Nicatore hura nmutgaimam (or qwdrmmmam) hmidem . — 
Piia. I. ri. c. 20. 

t /Vo Hid Sekuciam at Ooffkomcm urket Pkr mn m iitcUut 
ftfcnmt. S, BjaroQ. ta esp, xiiL isa. 
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festly appear to be the hand of God, rather than the 
hand of man, which brought about her destruction. 

IV. She was so tota1l3Gbrsaken, that nothing of 
her was left remaining but the walls. And to this 
condition she was reduced at the time when *Pau- 
sanias wrote his remarks upon Greece. I/la autem 
Babylon, ommnm quas unquam sol nspexit urbhim 
maxima, jam prater muros nihil habet rtUqui. 
Pans, in Arcad. patr. 509. 

V. The kings of Persia finding the place deserted, 
made a park of it, in which they kept wild beasts 
for hunting. Thus did it become, as the [wophethad 
foretold, a dwelling place for ravenous b(»asts, that 
are enemies to man ; or for timorous animals, that 
fiee before him. Instead of citizens, she was now in- 
habited by wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild 
asses, Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, sa- 
vage, deadly creatures, that hate the light, and de- 
light in darkness. ^ fVild beasts of the desert shall 
he therCy atui dragons shall dzvell in their pleasant 
palaces. 

St. Jerom has transmitted to us the following va- 
luable remark, which he had from a Persian monk, 
that had himself seen what he relate to him, J)idi-^ 
cimus d quodam fratre Elamitd, qui de illis finibus 
egrediens, nunc Hierosolymis vitam exigit \nona- 
chorum, venationes regias esse in Babylpne, et omjiis 
geneids bistias muf'orim ejus ambit u tantum conti- 
neri. In cap, Isa, xiii. 22, 

VL But it was stiff too much that the walls of 
Babylon were standing. At length they fell down 
in several places, and never repaired. Various 
accidents destroyed th^ rertiainder. Tlie animals, 
which were to be subservient to the pleasure of the 
Persian kings, abandon^ the place : serpents and 
scorpions remained, so that it became a. dreadful 
place fer perBOQs that should have the curiosity to 
''dsir^or search after, its ^antiquities. The Euphrates, 

^ l«a. 21, 22. 

* Hiyyrote in ihp reign of Antoninof, succeator to Adrian 
VOL. #. V 


A.D. ge. 


A.D- 10'). 
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th^ used to run through the city, having oolofig^er 
a fteechauoel, tookite course aaother way, so that in 
^Theodoret’s time there was nothing more than a 
very little stream of water left, which ran across the 
ruins, and not meeting with a slope, or free passage, 
necessarily degenerated into a marsh. 

‘ In time of Alexander the Great, the river 
had quitted its ordinary channel, by reason of the 
outlets and canals which Cyrus bad made, and of 
which we have already given an account; these out- 
lets being badly stopped up, had occasioned a great 
inundahonin the country. Alexander, designing to 
fix the seat^of his empire at Babylon, projected the 
bringing back of the Euphrates into its natural and 
former channel, and had actually set his nien to 
work. But tlie Almighty, who watc])ed over the 
fulfilling of his prophecy, and who had declared, he 
would destroy even to the very remains and foot- 
steps of Babylon, \^IwUl cut off from Babylon the 
nanie and rtmnant\ defeated l±iis enterprise by tl>e 
death of Alexander, which happened soon after. It 
is easy to comprehend how, after this, Babylon being 
neglected to such a degree as we have seen, its river 
w<as converted kjto an inaccessible pool, which co- 
vered the very f)lace where that impious^ city had 
stood, *as Isaiah had foretold : will vuikt it pools 
ff water. And this was necessary, lest the place 
where Bahylon had stood, should be discovoved 
hereafter by the course of the Euphrates.. 

VII, By meap^ of all tbesV» changes Behylon be- 
came an utter desert, and all tfip countiy roundtlali 
into the same state ofTdesoUtionaad horoor; sathat 
the must able f geographers *at tbis^ day 
tei mine the place stood* la th^maatter 

* Arriao. de Pxpe3. Alex. 1. viii. 

* Isa. xiv, 22. *’Id.x4T, 

* EiiphraU^ quoi^Um rmn$^ 

aiUefftJUwius converetu 69 t in cUiam viofn^ mini/fms 

oquorum mcatut Jiuit. Theodor, in cap. 1. Jerem. rer. 38 & 39. 

t 'Nunc omntno dcstructa, ita ut vix ^ut sm^cr&nt rsdertf. 

Baudrand. 
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Sir 


God 3 prediction was literally fulfilled : ^Izvillcut off 
from Babylon the name — I will rnake it a possession 
for the bittern, and pools of water ; and I will 
sweep it xoith the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
of hosts. I myself, saith the Lord, will examine with 
a' jealous eye, to see if there be any remains of that 
city, which was an enemy to my name and to Jeru- 
salem. I will thoroughly sweep the place where it 
stb<i)d, and will clear it so effectually, by defacing 
erery trace of the city, that no person shall be able 
to preserve the memory of the place chosen by 
Nimrod, and which 1, the Lord, have abolished. / 
will sweep it zrith the besom of destructiot\,* saith the 
Lord of hosts. 

VI TL ^Tod wasi not satisfied with causing all these 
alteraticHis to be foretold, but, to give the greater as- 
surance of their certaintv, thought fit to seal the pre- 
diction of them by an oath. The Lord of hosts 
hath sworn, saying, Surtlu as I bare thought, so shall 
it conic to pass: and as 1 hare purposed, so skull it 
stand. But if we would take this flreadtul oath in its 
full latitude, we must not confine it either to Babylon 
or to its inhabitants, or to the princes that reigned 
therein. The malediction relates t<^he whole world : 
it is the gerteral anathema »pronoiihced against tlifi 
wdeked ; it is the terrible decree, by wiiich the two 
cities of Babylon and Jerusalem shall be separated 
fbf ef^r, add an eternal divorce be put between the 
smnts and the reprobate. The Scriptures, tijat have 
foretold it, shall subf^lfct till the day of its execution. 
Th^^sefftenceis wruten therein, and deposited, as it 
w6f^, in the public ancWvea of religion. The Lord 
of hdth sxcorjf sttytrig^ As I have thought, so 
it comt tdp&sB; anti at I have purposed, so 
tUm sterhd. 

What I liaVe said of this prophecy concerningJBa- 
bjdbh Walmosf eOlirdy taken out of an excellent 
lafaidft?, which is still in manuscript. 

♦ 


• rit. 23- 


^ Id. xiv. 24. 
P 2 
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Sect. IV. JVhat folloxced upon the Taking of 
Babylon. 

’ Cyrus havini^ entered the city in the manner we 
have described, put all to the sword that were found 
in the streets : he then commanded the citizens to 
brincj him all their arms, and afterwards to shut 
themselves up in their houses. The next morning, 
by break of day, tlie garrison which kept the citadel, 
being apprised that the city was taken and their 
king killed, surrendered themselves to Cyrus. Thus 
did this [Wince, almost without striking a blow', and 
without any resistance, find himself in peaceable 
possession of the strongest place in the world. 

The first thing he did was, to thank the gods for 
the success they had given him. And then having 
assembled his principal officers, he publicly ap- 
plauded their courage and prudence, their zed and 
attaolunent to his person, and distributed rew ards to 
his whole army. ^ After which he represented to 
the[n, tliat the only means of preserving what they 
had acquired w’as to persevere in their ancient virtue; 
that the proper eod of victory w^as not to give them- 
sYlvcs up to idleness and^deasure; that, after having 
conqueved their enemies by force of arms, it would 
be shameful to sutler themselves to be overcome 
by the allurements of pleasure ; .that, in order to 
maintain their ancient glory, it behoved them to 
kccj) up amongst the Persian# at Babylon the sat»€ 
discipline they had observed in jheir own country, 
and for that purpose,* tp tfhke a particular care to 
give their children a goodvcducation. This (says be) 
w ill necessarily engage us daily to make further ad- 
vances in virtue, as it will oblige us to be diligentand 
careful in setting them good examples : nor will it 
(be easy for them to be corrupted, when they shall 
Ineither hear nor see any thing amon^t u», but what 


* Cyrop. 1. Tif. p. 192. 


^ Pag, 197, 200. 
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excites thorn to virtue, and shall be continually em- 
ployed in honourable and laudable exercises. 

^ Cyrus committed the dijfTerent parts and offices 
of his government to different persons, according to 
their various talents and qualifications; but the care 
of forohng and appointing general officers, go- 
vernors of provinces, ministers and ambassadors, he 
reserved to himself, looking upon that as the proper 
duty and employment of a king, upon which de- 
pended his glory, the success of his affairs, and the 
happiness and tranquillity of his kingdouj. His great 
talent was to study the particular clmract^^r of men, 
in order to place everyone in his proper sphere, to 
give iHerr authority in proportion to their merit, to 
make their private advancement concur with the 
public good, and to make the whole machine of the 
state move in so regular a manner, that every part 
should have a dependence upon, and mutually con- 
tribute to support, each other; and that the strefigth 
of one should not exert itself but for the benefit and 
advantage of the rest. Each person had his district, 
and ins particular sphere of business, of which he 
gave an account to another above and he again 
to a third, and soon, till by these dhrerent degrees aiicf 
regularsubordination, the cognizance of affairS came 
to the king himself, who did not remain idle in the 
midst of all tliis motion, but was as it were the soul 
to the body of the state; wliich l)y this means he 
governed with as much ease as a tatlier governs 
his private family. ^ 

I ^ When he aftefwards.seot governors, called sa- 
I ^ trapee, into the provintes under liis subjection, he 
I would not suffer the particular governors of places, 
oorthecomrnandingofficers of the troops maintained 
for the security of the country, to be dependent upon 
1 those provincial governors, or to be subject to any 
! one but himself; in order that, if any of these 
I elate with his power or riches, made an ill use ot in's 

* Cyrop. 1. vii. p.202. ^ Lib. viii. p. 
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p^uihority, theremight be found wilnessesand censoxs 
of liis maladrHinistration witbin his own government, 
for there was nothing he so carefully avoided, as the 
trusting of any one man with absolute power, well 
knowing that a prince will quickly have reason to 
repent^hi^ having exalted ojie person so high, h all 
others are thereby abased and kept under. 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderlul order with re- 
spect to his military affairs, his treasury, and civil go- 
vernment. Tn all the provinces he had persons of 
approved integrity, w hogave him an account of every 
thiog thk, passed. He made it his principal care to 
honour and reward all such as distinguished them- 
selves by tlieir merit, or were eoiincnt in apy rtsspcct 
whatever; He infinitely preferred clemency to mar- 
tial courage, because the latter is ollen the cause ot 
ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the 
former is always bcpeficcnt and useful. “ He was 
senacble, that good laws contribute very much to 
the forming and preserving of good manners; but, 
in his opinion, thieq)rince by his example was to be a 
Jiving law to his^peopje. " Nor did he tliink a man 
worthy to reign^ver ofl^ers, unless he was more 
yise and virtuoSFthan |hpse he governed : °he was 
also persuaded, that the surest means for a prince to 
gain the respect of his courtiers, apd of speh as ap- 
proached hi^ person, w as to ha^e so much regard 
for them, as never to do or to say any thing before 
them contrary to the rules* pf decency and good 
manners. , 

p Liberality he loDk^d,upi>n as ^virtue truly royal ; 
nor did he tliiuk there any thing great or valu- 
able in rishes, but the pleasure pf distributing them 
lo others. L have prodigious riches (says he to 
“ bis courtiers) I own, and I am glad ffjc world 
“ knows it; but you nmy assure yqursolvps, they arc 

aa much yours as mine. For to wbat 6nd should 
“ f heap up wealth? For my own u^, and to con- 

* Cyrop. I. viii. p. 209. " 204. ® Pag- 205. 
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cattle it myself? That would be impossible even 
if I desired it. No : the chief end I aim at is to 
have it in my power to reward those who serve 
the public faithfully, and to succour and relieve 
those that will acquaint me with their wants and 
necessities.” 

'Cropsus one day represented to him, thaPby con- 
tinual lar^iesses he would at last make himself poor, 
whereas he might have amassed infinite treasures, 
and have been the riciiest prince in the world. “ And 
to what sum (replied Cyrus) do you tliink those 
treasures might have amounted?’’ Croesys named 
a certain sum, which was immensely gvoa’t. Cyrus 
theie^jpon ordered a short note to be u ritten to the 
lords of his court, in n hich it was signified to them, 
that he had occasion for money. Immediately a 
much lai'ger sum was brought to him than Croesus 
had mentioned. “ L(K)k here (says Cyrus to him), 
‘‘ here arc my treasures; tliec^lests 1 keep my riches 
in, are the hearts and affection of my subjects. 
But much as he esteemed liberality, he laid a 
still greater stress upon kindness and condescen- 
sion, affability and humanity, which are qualities 
still more engaging, and more apj|to acquire the af- 
fection of a people, which is properly to rei^n. For 
a prince to be more generous than others in giving, 
when he is infinitely more rich than they, has no- 
thing in it BO surprising or extraordinary, as to de- 
scend in a manner from the throne, RUd to put him-, 
self upon a level witfi his subjects. 

•But what C^fus preferred to all other things; 
was the worship of the^gcRls, and a respect for reli- ^ 
gion. Upon this theref or# hethoughthimself obliged 
to bestow his firfet and principal care, aB soon as he 
became more at leisure, and more master of bis 
time, by the conquest of Babylon. He began by 
establishing anumber of Magi, to sing daily a morn- 
ing service of praise to the honour of the gods, and 
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to offer sacrifices; \\hich wm always practised 
amongst them in succeedini’ ages. 

The prince’s disposition quickly became, as is 
upuah the prevailing disposition among his peL)[)le ; 
and [lis example became the rule of their condnct. 
The Persians, w ho saw tliat Cvrus’s reign had been 
but one continued chain and sei ies of prosperity and 
success, believed that by serving the gods as iie did, 
they should be blessed with the like happiness and 
pro-'perity ; besides, they were sensible, it was the 
surest w'ay to please their prince, and to make their 
court to.hun successfully. C'yrus, on the other 
hand, was »e;':tremely glad to find tlicrn iiave such 
sentiments, being convinced, that uhosoevex sin- 
cerely fears and worships God, will at the same 
time be faithful to his king, and . preserve an in- 
violable attachment to his per-on, and to the wt liare 
of the state. All this is excellent, but is only true 
and real in the true peligion, 

*Oyrus being resolved to establish hiscliief resi- 
dence at Bab} Ion, a powerful city, wliicli (ould not 
be very well affected to him, tlioughi it necessary to 
be morecautioustban he had been hithci to, in ugard 
to the salet Y of his^ersou. he mustdangei (jus hours 
lor princes within their palaces, and the most likely 
for treasonable attempts n})on tlieir lives, are those 
of hatiling, eating, and sleeping. lie determined 
therefore to suffer nobody to be fieai him at those 
times, bnt such persc-ns on whose fidelity he could 
absolutdy rely; and on this account he thought eu- 
nuchs preferable to all others; bt^ause, as they had 
neitlier w ives, cliildren, nti^r fafnilies, and besides were 
generally despised on ac^unt of the meanness of 
their birth and the ignominy of their condition, they 
were engaged by every consideration to attach 
themselves solely to their master, on whose life 
their whole fortune depended, and whose ac- 
count alon% it was, that they possessed either 
wealth or consequence, Cyrus therefore intrusted 
* Cyrop, I. vii. p. ige. 
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all the offices of his Ifcusehold toeunuchs: and this 
practice, which was not unknown before Ifis time, 
from thenceforth became the general custom ot all 
the Eastern countries. 

It is well known, that in after-times it prevailed 
also amongst the Roman emperors, w ith whom the 
eunuchs were tiie reigning ail-pouerful favourites; 
nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for the 
prince, after having confided his person to their care, 
and experienced their zeal, fidelity, and merit, to 
intrust them also whth the njanagenient of some 
public business, and by degrees to give iiunselt up 
to them. These expert courtiet s knew how to im- 
prove, those favourable moments, when sovereigns, 
delivered from the weight of their dignity, which is 
a burden to them, become men, and familiarize 
themselves with tlieir officers. And by this policy 
having got possession ot their masters’ minds and 
confidence, tl)ey came to possess great infiuence at 
court, to have the administration of public affairs, 
and the disposal of employments and honours, and 
to arrive themselves at the highest offices and dig- 
nities in the state. 

“But the good emperors, suchjfis Alexander Sc- 
verus, held the eunuchs in tfhhorrence, looking n[)on 
them as creatures sold and attached only to tlieir 
fortune, and enemies bv principle to tl^c public good ; 
persons whose sofe view was to get possession ot the 
prince’s mind, to conceal the know ledge of public bu- 
siness as much as possible from him, to preclude ac- 
cess to him from ^i^y person of real merit, and to ket‘p 
him shut up and imprisejned, in a manner, within the 
narrow' cirede of three or f(fur officers, w ho had an en- 
tire ascendant and dominion over him : Claudn?tcs 
principem suum, et agentes ante omnia ne quid sciat. 

When Cyrus had established his regulatrons in 
tvQvy thing rekiting to tlie government, he resolved 
to shew himself publicly to his ow n people, and to 
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hisne^^lyoonquered subjects, i#a solemn, Rugustoe- 
retuony of rdigion, by marching in a pompous caval- 
cade to the places consecrated to the gods, in order 
to offer sacrifices to them. In this procession Cyrus 
thought fit to display all possible splendor and mag- 
nificence, to catch and dazzle the eyes of the people. 
This was the first time that prince ever aimed at pro- 
curing respect towards himself, not only by the at- 
tractions of virtue (says the historian) but by such an 
external pomp as was calculated to attract the mul- 
titutle, and worked like a * charm or enchantment 
upon th^ imaginations. He ordered tiie superior 
officers of -the Persians and allies to attend him, 
and gave each of them a dress after tiie Aiedian 
fashion, that is to say, long^rpbes, which hung down 
to the feet. These wei^ of various colours, all ot 
the finest and brightest dye, and richly embroidered 
with gold and silver. Besides those that were for 
themselves, he gave them others, very splendid also, 
but ftss costly, to present to the subalteim officers. 
It was on this occasion the Persians first dressed 
themselves after the manner of the Aledes/ and 
began to imitate them in colouring their eves, to 
make them ap[>eRrmore sparkling, and in painting 
their faces, in order to efiliven their complexions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was 
come, the whple company assembled at the king's 
palace by break of day. Four* thousand of the 
guards, drawn up four deep, placed themselves in 
front of the palace, and two* thousand on the two 
sides of it ranged in fJie same Ofder. The whole 
cavalry were also drawn efut^ the Persians on the 
right, and that of the allied on the left The chariots 
ot war were ranged half on one side, and half on the 
other. As soon as the palace gates were opened, a 
geeat^number of bulla of exquisite beauty were led 
out by four and four : lliese were tb be sacrificed to 

y Cyrop. l.Tiii. p.206. 
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Jupiter and the oth«r gods, according to tbe 
monies prescribed by the Magi. NeevtlfoUow^ed the 
horses that 'vere tp ,be sacrificed tp Ujie Syw- IiC' 
mediately after them a white chariot, cix^ wd ■with 
flowers, the pole oi which w as gilt : this was to be of- 
fered to Jupiter. Then came a second chariot of the 
same colour, and adorned in the same^monoor, to be 
offered to tlic Sun. Ai'ter these followed a thkd, the 
horses of which were caparhoued 'With scaiiet hous- 
ings. lieliind came the ine^ who carried die sac red 
fire on a large hearth. When all these w ci e on their 
march, €yrus himself began to appear wpon his 
w ith his upright tiara upon his head, encircled with a 
royakdiadein. His under tunic was ot purple iinscod 
with wlnte, which was a colour peculiar to kiog?- 
Over his other garments Ire wore a la4'ge pwple 
cloak. His hands w ere uncovered. A little below hino 
sat bis oiasterof the horse, who was of a comely sta- 
ture, but not £0 tall as Cyrus", for wlrich rea&w the 
height of the latter appeared still more advanUge- 
ously. As soon as the people perceived the prince, 
they all fell prostrate before turn, and ww^liipped 
him ; whether it was, that certain persons appomted 
on purpose, and placed at prd^r distances, Ifd 
otliers on by their exampre, or th^t tire peoj)la were 
moved to do it ot their own accord, beij>g struck 
with the appearance ot so much ponip and mag- 
nifiocnce, and with so many aw tul circumstances 
of majesty and splendor. Ihe Persians had never 
prostrated themselves in this manner before Cyrus, 
till on this occ^R3n. , 

When Cyrus’s gharidt was come out of the 
palace, the four thousaifd guards began to inarch : 
the other two thousand moved at the same time, 
and placed themselves on each side of tire chariot. 
The eunuchs, or great oificers of the king’s la)use- 
hold, to the number of three hundred, richly clad, 
with javelins in their hands, and mounted upon 
stately horses, marched immediately after the 
chariot. After them followed two hundred led 
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horses of the king's stable, each of them having 
embroidered furniture, and bits of gold. Next 
came the Persian cavalry, divided into four bodies, 
each consisting of ten thousand men ; then the 
Median horse, and after those the cavalry of the 
allies. The chariots of war, four abreast, closed 
the procession. 

When they came to the fields consecrated to 
the gods, they offered their sacrifices first to Ju- 
piter, and then to the Sun. To the honour of the 
first were burnt bulls, and to the honour of the 
second, hoi^es. They likewise sacrificed some 
victims to the Earth, according to the appointujent 
of the Magi; tlien to the demi-gods, tiie^patrons 
and protectors ot * Syria. 

In order to afford the people some recreation 
after this grave and solemn cereu ony, Cyrus thougiit 
fit that it should corn hide with games, and hoi’se 
and chariot races. The place wliere thev were was 
large and spacious, hie ordered a cerlain portion 
of it to be marked out, about five f stadia, and pro- 
posed prizes for the victors of each nation, which 
were to encounter separately and among them- 
sejves. He himself won the prize in the Persian 
horse-races, for nobody was so complete a horse- 
nian as be. The chariots ran but two at a time, 
one against another. 

This kind of procession continued a long time 
afterwards anmngst the Persians, except only that 
it was not always attended with sacrifices. All 
the ceremonies being ended^, to the 

city in the same order. * # , 

^ Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory 
he had obtained in the horse-races, gave a great en- 
tertainment to all thechief officers, as well foreigners 
as Medes and Persians. T^hcy had neve^yet seen 


• Cyrop. l.viii. p. 220 — 22 k 
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any thingof the kind so sumptuous and magnificent. , 
At tho conclusion of tiie feast he made every one 
a noble present : so that they all went home witli 
hearts overflowing with joy, admiration, and gra- 
titude : and all-powerful as he was, master of all 
the East, and so many kingdoms, he did not think 
it derogatory to his majesty to conduct the whole 
company to the door of his apartment. Such 
were the manners of those ancient times, when 
men understood how to unite great simplicity with 
the highest degree of human grandeur. 


ARTICLE III. 

The History of Cyrus, from the Taking of Babylon 
to the Time of his Death, 

Cyrus finding himself master of all the East by 
the taking of Babylon, did not* imitate the example 
of most other conquerors, who sully the glory of 
their victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life ; 
to which they fancy they may justly abandon them- 
selves after their past toils, and the long course of 
hardships they have gone through' He thought it 
incumbent upon him to maintain his reputation by 
the same methods he had acquired it, that is, by a 
prudent conduct, by a laborious and active life, 
and a constant ap’plication to the duties of his high 
station. 


Sect. L Cyrus^akes Jqurney into Pei'sia, At 
his return from t}reTft% to Babylon^ he forms a 
Plan of Government for the whole Empire. 
DanieTs Credit and Power. 

*When Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regih 
latcd his affairs at Babylon, he thought proper to 
take a journey into Persia. In his way thither Jie 

• Cyrop. 1. Tiii. p. 227- 
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to visit his Gym^efS, to 
her carried vety magwfic^ftt presi^ots, telHng 
lAtt at the sanse tSttie that he would firtd a’ noble 
pjriaee- at Babyl^; all ready prepared for him, 
wiyenever h© would ptease togotftitber? and' that 
1)6’ was to look upon that city as his own. Indeed 
Cyrus, as as' his uncle lived, held the' etnpire 
only in co-parfnership with hina, though he' had en- 
tirely conrjxrered and acquhed it by his ovvn valour. 
A. M. Nay, SO' fa^r did Ite carry ins coittplafeattce; that he 
346G. let his uncle enjoy the rank. It is Cya^tnres, 
*^538 ^ who is calM in Scripture Darius the Mede ; and 
we shairfiud, that under his reign, which lasted but 
two years, ]*)aniel htwl several revelations. It ap- 
pears, that Cyrus, when he returned frorti Persia, 
Gya^Cisroa^ with him to- Babylon. 

When they wet^arrived thefO, they concerted to- 
gether a scheme of governn)ent for the wht>le em- 
pire. ^They divided it into a hundred and twenty 
provinces, ^ And that the prince s orders might be 
conveyed with the greater expedition^ Cyrus caused 
po^-_^u.^s to be erected at proper distances, where 
the couriers, that travelled day and night, found 
horses always ready, and by that means performed 
tfieir journeys unlh incredible dispatch. ‘^The go- 
vernm^t of these provinces was given to those per- 
sonps that had assistedCyrus most, and rendered him 
the greatest s^vite in the war. ©ver these gpvern- 
or^were appointed three superinihndents, who were 
always to reside at court, and to whom the govern- 
ors were to give an account froin time to time of 
eMery thing diartpa»^»e<f% i’e6f)'et5rtveproVihces, 
Md'ffSom they tb pri^h^e’s 

ortkrff and instnjotions' so IhAt thesethreiJ^rftitipal 
ministers had the supwkllerHieney o^^r, aittd' the 
chief administfatioo of, the affairs of the whole em- 
pire. Of these tbree> Daoiel was ipadte ttie chief 
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He d^eerved sttch a preferencev not oaly oa 

^ceouot <rf hid great: wisdom, which wasicelehr^A 
threughout all the East, and had been diepkj^ditt 
a/ di6tiag!ai3hed maJi^nec at Belshazzar's feast, but 
likewise oi> account of hk great af^, and oonsutiv 
mate experieoce. For at that tioie it was fait 
sixty-seven years, from the fourth of Nabwbodo-* 
noaoF, that he had been eon ployed as prime jaadstei 
of the kings of Babylon- 

^As tlnfe dbtiuctkm inade hkn tine second person: 
in the empire, and placed him! immediately under 
the king, the other courtiers conceived^ so great a 
jealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy hhn. 
As there waa no hold to be taken of hiin, uciless.it 
were dn accountof the law of his GckI, to which they 
knew him inviolably attached, they obtained ao edict 
from.Darius, /wherry all persons were forbidden to 
astanj^thii^ whatsoever, for the space of thirty 
daya^ either any god or any ipan, save of the king; 
and that upon pain of being cast into the daa of 
lions., Now% as Daniel w as saying his usual prayers,, 
with his^face turned towards Jerusalem, he w^ sur^ 
prised, accused, and cast into the den of li<Ms. But 
being miraculously preserved, and coining out safe 
and unhurt, his accusers were thfown in, and 
mediattely devoured by those animals. Th» event 
still augn:iented Daniel’s credit and reputation. 

* Towards the end of the same year, which was 
reckoned the firstof Darius theMede, Daniel, know*- 
ing by the computation he madt^ that the seventy 
years of J udak' s captivity, determined by the prophet 
Jeremiak, wei'frdfawing.tovardsan end, prayed ear^ 
nestly to God, that he Vduid vouchsafe to remember 
his people, rebuild Jerusalem, and look with an eye 
of mercy upon his holy city, and the sanctuary he had 
placed therein. Upon w’hich the angel Gabriel as- 
sured him kft a vision, not only of the deliverance of 
the Jews from their temporal captivity, but likewise 
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of another deliverance much more considerable, 
namely, a deliverance from the bondage ot sin and 
Satan, which God would pnicure to his Church, and 
which was to be accomplished at the end of seventy 
weeks, that were to elapSe trom the time the order 
should be given for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, that 
is, after the spaee of four hundred and ninety years. 
For taking each day for a year, according to the 
language used sometimes in holy Scrip ture , those 
sevSty weeks of years made up exactly four hun- 
dred and ninety years. 

'‘Cyrus, ppon his return to Babylon, had given 
orders for ^11 his forces to join him there. On the 
general review made of them, he found they con- 
sisted of a hundred and twenty thousand horse, of 
two tltonsand chariots armed w ith scythes, and six 
hundred thousand foot. When he had furnished the 
garrisons with so many of them as were n^fessary 
for the defence of the several parts of the empire, 
he marched with the remainder into Syria, where he 
regulated the affairs of that province, and then sub- 
dued all tliose^countiies as far as the Red Sea, and 
the confines of iEthiopia. 

It was probacy in this interval of time, that 
Daniel was cast’iiUo the den of lions, and mi- 
raculoiftly deliv^r€(f from them, as we have just 
now related. , . « 

Perhaps in \he Same intairval also were those fa- 
mous pieces of golcf coined, w hieff are called Paries , 
from the name of Darius the Mede, which for their 
fineness and* beauty were for several ages preferred 
toaU-Wlsfer money thibugheut tbd’Hvhole East. 
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Sect. II. The Beginning of the united EnOtire qf 
the Persians and Medes. The famous Edict (f 
Cyrus, ^aniets Prophecies. 

He EE, properly speaking, begins the empire of 
the Persians and Medes united under one and the 
same authority. This empire, from Cyrus, the first 
king and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, who 
was vanquished by Alexander the Great, lasted for . 
the space of two hundred and six years, namely, 
from the year of the world S468 to the ^’ear S674i. 

But in this volume I propose to speak only of the 
first tljr^ kings ; and little remains to be said of the 
founde^f this new empire. 

Cy RU s. Cyaxares dying at the end of two YCkrs, A M. 
and Cambyses likewise ending his days in Persia, ^ 
Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took upon mm the 535 ^ 

government of the empire^r. , * .si-r 

' The years of Cyrus’s^i^ are computed ait- 
ferently. Some make it thirty years, beginning from 
his first setting out from Persia, at tlSe head of an 
army, to succour his uncle Cyaxares ; others make 
it to be but seven years, because \hey date it only, 
from the time, "*'hen, by the^j^^th of Cyaxares 
and Cambyses, he became sofe monarch ot the 

whole empire. . • . , 

In the first of thfe^ sehn years precisely expired 
the seventieth year of the Babylonish captivity* 
when Cyrus published the famous ediat w^^by 
the Jews were peMnitted to jeturn t<^ 

There is no question but^this edict 
the care and solicitations. WDaniel, wio pbSSjte^ed 
great influence at court. That he might the moi< 
efiectually induce the king to grant hi,in this request, 
he shewed him undoubteijly thh *prOphecira o 
Isaiah, ‘ wherein, above two- hundred years, before 
hU birth, he was marked out by i»me as a pnnc« 

V Isa. c. xliv. Sc xlr. 
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appointed by God to be a great conqueror, and to 
rednce a Oiultitude of nations under bis dominion ; 
aiKl at the same time to be the deliverer of the cap- 
dve Jews, by ordering their temple to be rebuilt, 
ind Jerusalem and Judea to be repossessed by their 
indent inhabitants. 1 think it may not be improper 
n this place to insert that edict at length, >Thich is 
:ertainly the most glorious circumstance io the life 

Cyrus, and for which it may be presumed God 
bad endowed him with so many heroic virtues, 
and blessed him with such an uninterrupted series 
of gkmous victories and success. 

In the^frrst year of Cyrus, king of Persia, that 
the word of the Lord by 'the mouth of Jewniak 
might be fulfilled, the Lord stirred up the spirit of 
CyraSi^Hng of Persia, that he made a proclamation 
throughout all his king^f/m, and put it also in writ^ 
ing, say ing, Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia, The 
Lo^ God of heaven^hafh given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and he hath charged me to build him a 
house at Jerusalem, xchich is in Judah. Who is there 
among ytm of all his people? his God be with him, 
and let him go up to Jerusalem, which ism Judah, 
and build the house of the Lord God of Israel (he 
is the true God),.ft%uh*is in Jerusalem. And who- 
soever remaineth ih any place where he sqjour? 2 eth, 
let the men ej Iki^ place help him with^ silver, and 
with gold, and tenth goods^ and with beasts, beside 
the frmviU offering for the, house rf God that is 
in Jeftisadhn. 

Cym at ihe same time i;estdV^ to the Jews all 
hf the temple oT the Lord, whkh Nabu* 
tifi#dowsoT kad brcaight from Jerusal^n, and placed 
in the tempta of his god. Shortly after the Jewa 
aftdeTtbe eoiuluct of Zorobabel, to return 
into their owa ‘coimtrj^ 

TJie Samaritans^ who had long bt^ulbe^ieclared 
of the Jeyrs, did ail they possibly Couf3 to 

^Eirai, 1^4. »EsraiT.l-5. 
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Liodef the lMia<ling,of the te»pl« } aad thofi^ they 
could not alter Cyrus’s decree, yet they so tar pre- 
vailed by twibes and urjderhettd dealings with the 
niinistera and other officers coaceroed tbereio, as to 
obstruct the execution of k ; so that for several yeaire 
the building went on very slowly, 

” It seems to have been through grief at seeing the A. M. 
executioiuif this decree so long retarded, that in the 3^. 
third year of Cyrus, in the first inonth of that year, "3^ ’ ' 
Daniel gave himself up to mourning and fasting for 
three weeks together. He xvas then near the river 
Tigris in Persia. When this time of fiiiting was 
ended, he saw the vision concerning the ■sbcecasion 
of thejtings of Persia, tl>e empire of tho Macedo- 
nians, the conquests of tlie Romans. Thw reve- 
lation is related in the tenth, eleventh, and twifth 
chapters of the prophecieigof Daniel, of which I 
slrall soon speak. » 

• By what we find in the cobclusion of the last 
chapter, we have reason to 'conjecture, that he died 
soon after; and indeed his great age makes it un- 
likely that be could live much longef^ for at this 
time he must have been at least eighty-five years of 
age, if we suppose him to have becifUwelve when he . 
was carried to Babylon w hh flie i^tb^r captives; and 
some suppose him to have been eighteen years of 
age at that dfoe : from th^t early'ag# be bad given 
proofs of wisdom, more than human, in the judg- 
ment of Susannali. He was ever afterwaids very 
much esteemed by all’the princes who reigned at 
Bat^lon, and wai^lways employed by them wHh 
distinctiotr is the admiqistratien of their g^l^s. 

Daniel’s wtsdom did nofonly reach to tilings <K- 
vloe and ]>o)itical« but also to arts smd sciences, and 
particularly lo that of arcbHectere^ * Josephus 


•JHd. X. 1^3. * • Anti(}. I. X. cap. IZ 

•Bat go Aoo Ihy way till the end be{ for thou shall rest 
•ad ataaa in thy lot at the end of the days. xii. 13. 
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tp^aks of a famoUB edifice built by him at * Susa, 
/in the manner of a castle, which he says still sub- 
sisted in his time, finished with such wonderful art, 
/that it then seemed as fresh and beautitul as if it 
had been but newly built. Within this palace the 
Persian and Parthian kings were usually toned ; 
and for the sake of the founder, the keeping of it 
was committed to one of the Jew ish nation, even to 
the time of Josephus. It vvas a common tradition 
in those parts for many ages, that Daniel died in 
that city, and there they shew' his monument 

even tfiis day. It is certain, that he used to go 

thither from time to time, and he himself tells us, 
that P he did the king's business there, tha^-is, waiJ 
govertior for the king of Babylon. 

Rejftections upov^ DanieVs Prophecies. 

I have hitherto deferred making any reflections 
upon the prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to 
any reasonable mind are a very convincing proof of 
the truth of our religion. I shall not dwell upon 
that which personally related to Nebuchadnezzar, 
and foretold in what manner, for the punishment of 
, his pride, he sjjould be reduced to the condition of 
th# beasts of the^ field, and after a certain number 
of years restored again to his understanding and to 
his throve. . Jt'is well known the matter happened 
exactly according to Daniel’s prediction : the king 
himself relates it in a declaration addressed to all 
the people and nations of\\\s empire. Was it 
possible for Danieljo ascribe* such a manifesto or 
projlatp^tion to Netoch^nezzar, if it had not been 
genuine ; to speak of it^ asliaving been sent into all 
the provinces, if nobody had seen it; and in the 
midst of Babylon, that was full of both Jews and 
Gentiles, to publish an attestation of such import- 

* Dan. viii. 27. ^ Id. iv. c 

* |k) it ought to be read, according to St. Jerom, who re- 
late# mum Qmm, tu Don. viii. 2. aad,oot 

a£ it it now read in the text of Joaephua. 

t Now called Tuater. 
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ance, and so injurious to the king, the falsehood of 
which must have been notorious to all the world? 

I shall content myself with representing very 
briefly, and und^ one and the same point 6t view, 
the prophecies of Daniel, which designate the suc- 
cession of the four great empires, and which for 
that reason have an essential and necessary relation 
to the Subject matter of this work, whichfs no other 
than the history of those very empires. 

^ The first of these prophecies has reference to 
thf dream which Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image 
composed of ditferent metals, gold, sUver, brass, 
and iron; which image was broken in pi^es, and 
beaten as small as dust by a little storte from the 
niounmtti, which afterwards became itself a moun- 
tain of extraordinary height and magnitude,^ Tins 
dream I have already * recited at large. 

About fifty * years aft^, the same Daniel saw 
another vision very like thjpit.'which 1 have just been 
speaking of: this was thevii^^ 
beasts which came but ortFr&jSeaT^he first was like 
a Tion, and had eagle’s wings ; the second was like 
a bear; the third was like a leopard, which had four 
heads ; the fourth and last, still more strong and ter- 
rible than the other, had great iron teeth ; it de- 
voured and brake in pieces, and stamped the resi- 
due with hi^feet. From the midsj: of the ten horns, 
which this feast fiad, there cartio up a^ittle one, 
which had eyes likie those of a mftft, and a mouth 
speaking great things, find this horn became greater 
than the other; the same horn made war with the 
saints, and prevaiied against them, until the Ancient 
of days, that is, the eveiiafUtfg God, came, and sit- 
ting upon his throne, surrounded with a thousand 
millions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judg- 
ment upon the four beasts, w’hose time and duration 
be had determined, and gave the Son of Man power 

'Dan, ii. • Pag. 93, 9 i. 

* This ms the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylws. 
Dan, viL 
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byer (A\ the nafion^, afhi all the tribes, an everlast- 
ing power and dominion which shatl not paJ^B away^ 
and a kingdom w hich shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally agreed, thatthe different metals of 
which the image U^ascompoBCd, and the four beasts 
that came out of the sea, signified so many differ- 
ent monarchies, whieh were to succeed one another, 
\Tere to be successively destroyed by each other, 
and were all to give place to the eternal empire of 
Jesus Christ, for whom alone they had subsisted. 
It is also agreed, that these four monarchies were 
those of th€;.Babylonians, of the Persians and Medes 
united, of the Macedonians, and ti>€ * Romans. 
This is plainly demonstrated by the very order of 
their succession. But w here did DanieK &5e this 
succession and this order? Who could reveal the 
changes of empires tol^im, but He only w ho is the 
master of times and monarchies, who has deter- 
mined every thing by his own decrees, and who by 
a suf)ematural revelation imparts the knowledge of 
them to whom he pleases ?f 

* In the following chapter this prophet speaks 

with still greater clearness and precision. For 
after having represented the Persian and Macedo- 
Aian monarchies* under figure of two beasts, he 

thus expounds his meaning in the plainest manner : 
The mm, which hath two unequal horns, represents 
the king laf Ihc -"'^'f^cs and Persians; 

which overthrows and tramples him under his feet, 
is the king of the Grecians^ arid the great horn, 
which that animal has between his eyes, represents 
the first king and founder erf that^onarchy. How 
did Daniel see that the ^ei^ian empire slK)uld be 
copiposed of two different nations, Medes and 

* Dan. rhap. Tiii. 

^ Sotut interpreters, inateftd tha ftotiwms, smbslittrte the 
khigt of Syria and Egypt, AJexutder’ft soctessors. 

t eth the itnjcs and the seasons ; he renaorelh and 

iwttetJSi Ife reVealetfi tlie deep and *ec1ret tfring»j 
jMid the light dwtllcth with him, Danfil 21, 22. 
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sians : and that this empire shoold ^ destroyed by 
the power the Grecians? Hpw did be toresee the 
rapidity of Alexander’s conquests, which he so aptly 
describes, by saying, he touched twl the ground. 

How did he learn, that Alexander should not have 
any successor equal to himself, end that the first 
monarch of the Grecian empire should be likewise 
the most powerful? » By what other light than that 
of dis'ine revelation could he discover, that Alexan- 
der would have no son to succeed him ; tlmt his em- 
pire would be dismembered and divided into four 
principal kingdoms; and his successors would be 
of his nation, but not ot bis blood ; anti that out oi 
the ruins of a monarchy so suddenly fofined, seve- 
ral sSatps would be established, of which some 
would be in tlie east, others in the wes^ some m 
the south, and others in the north ? 

The particulars of the fwts foretold in the remain- 
der of the eighth, and iq^jbe eleventh chapter, are 
no less aston^iug. How <jo‘uld Daniel, in C^rus 8 
reitn, t foretel, that tlie foui^i of Cyrus’s successors 
should gather % together all his forces to atUck the 
Grecian states? How could this prophet, who lived 
so long before the time of tlie Maccabees, particu- 
larly describe all the persecutiorJs which Antiocluis 
would bring upon the J ew's ; tiie manner of; his abo- 
lishing the sacrifices, which were daily offered in the 
temple of Jei us^em ; the profertatioii of that holy 
place, by setting up an idol therein ; and the ven- 
geance vvhichGod would indict on him fur it. ow 
could he, in the first year of tlie Persian empire, 


* Ajvl a oiiabty king shaHstand Hp.Aat ihaU rule great 
Jominlon; and his kingdom ibajl be divided ^ 

winds pf heaven, and not to his posterity, nor “ 

dominion, which he rated. D<m. w. 8, 4. Fo»r 
surad uixwtof ^ Bsaioo, but not in bis power. V<^ m* .«• 
4 Behold, tjhwa *hajl »t(and up yet ihroo kings UJ P^rs'a, 
tlJ fo^shSl be far richer than they all ; and f 

throturh his riches he shall stir up alt against the realm ot 
GreciS. ZJ<M. xb 2. t 
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fojTCtel the wars which Alexander’s successors would 
wage with one another in the kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt, their mutual invasions of one another’s terci- 
. tones, their insincerity in their treaties, and their 
alliances by marriage, which would only be made 
to cloak theit fraudulent and perfidious designs ? 

I leave to the int^ligent and religious reader to 
draw the conclusion which naturally, results from 
these predictions of Daniel; so clear and express, 
that"" Porphyry, a professed enenoy of the Christian 
religion, could find no other way of disputing the 
divine original of them,, than by pretending that 
they wer^ written after the events, and were rather 
a narration of things past, than a prediction of things 
to come. ^ 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel’s prophe- 
cies, I must desire the reader to remark what an op- 
position the Holy Ghost has put bet\\een the em- 
pires of the world and the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
In th^ former, every tVijng appears great, splendid, 
and magnificent Strength, power, glory, and ma- 
jesty, seem to be their natural attendants. In them 
we easily discern those great warriors, those famous 
conquerors, those thunderbolts of war, who spread 
terror every where, and whom nothing could with- 
stand. But then they are represented as wild beasts, 
as bears, lions, and leopards, wliosesole attribute is 
to tear in pieces, devour, and tq destroy. What 
an image and picture is this of conquerors ! Hovr 
admirably does it instruct us t© lessen the ideas w^e 
are apt to form, as well of empires, as of their 
founders or governors ! • , * ^ 

In the empire of Jesus Cljwstit is quite otherwise. 
-Let UB consider its origin and first rise, or carefully 
examinS its progress and growth at all times, and 
we shall find that weakness and naeanness, if I may 
be allowed to say so, have always outwardly been 
its striking characteristics. It is thfe leaVCn, the 

' S. Hieron. hi Proven, ftd Com. in Dan. 
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grain of mustard-seed, the little stone cut out of the 
mountain. And yet, in reality, tlierc is no true 
greatness but in this empire. The eternal Word is 
the founder and the king thereof AH the thrones 
of the earth come to pay homage to his, and to how 
themselves before him. Tlie oesign of his reign is 
to save mankind ; to make thflfti eternally happy, 
and to form to himself a nation of saints and just 
persons, who mtiy all of them be so many kings 
and conquerors. It is for their sakes only that the 
whole w'orld cloth subsist ; and when the number of 
them shall be complete, * Then (says St. Paul) 
cometh the end and consummation ot all things, 
when Jesus Christ shall liave delivered up the 
kingdwim to God, even the Father ; when he shall 
“ have put down all rule, and all authority and 
‘‘ power,” 

Can a writer, who sees in the prophecies of Da- 
niel that the several empires ^of the world, after 
having subsisted during thb^ time determineci for 
them by the sovereign disposer of kingdoms, do all 
terminate and centre in the empire of Jesus Christ; 
can a writer, I say, amidst all these profane ob- 
jects, forbear turning his eyes npw and then to- 
wards that great and divinp one, •and not have \V 
always in view', at feast at a distance, as the end 
and consunrwnation of all others ? 

Sect. III. The Lhst Years of Cyrus. The Death 
of that Prince. 

^ Let us return to Cyrus. Being equally beloved 
by his own natiy^af su^i^ects,* and by those of the 
conquered nations, he^oacJably enjoyed the fruits 
of his labours and victories* His empire w^aa bound- 
ed on the east by the river Indus, on tlie north by 
the Caspian and Euxjne seas, on the west by the 
^gean ^iea, and on the south by Ethiopia and the 
sea of Arabia. • He established his residence in the 
of all these countries, spending generally 

* 1 Cor, XT. 24. 7 (5yrop. 1. viu, p. 2S3, &c. 
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seven morsths of the vear at liabylon in the winter 
seat^n, because of the wanotb of that climate ; 
three months at Susa in the spring, and two months 
at Ecbatane, during the heat of the summer. 

Seven years being spent in this state of tranquil- 
Hty, Cyrus returned into Persia, for the seventh 
time alter his acc«|ftion to the whole monarchy: 
and this shews that he used to go regularly into 
Persia once a year. Cambyses had been now dead 
for some time, and Cyrus himself was grown pretty 
old, being at this time about seventy years of age; 
thirty of w^hich had elapsed since his being first 
made general of the Persian forces, nine from the 
taking of Babylon, and seven from his beginning 
to reign alone after the death of CyaxaresT^ 

To the very last he * enjoyed a vigorous state of 
health, m hich was tlie fruit of the sober and temper- 
ate life which he had constantly led. And whereas 
they, who give then^tselves up to drunkenness and 
debauchery, often foel all the infirn7itiefl of age, 
even whilst they are young, Cyrus on the contrary, 
at a very advanced ^ge, still enjoyed ell the vigour 
and advantages ot' youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw 
nigh, be ordered his children, and the chief officers 
of the-state, to be assembled about him ; and, after 
having thanked the gods for all their favours to- 
wards him through the course of his life, and im- 
plored the like protection for his children, his coun- 
try, and his friends, he declai^d hi# eldest son, Cam- 
byses, his successor, and left th^ other, wliose name 
was Tanaoxares, sev<h*^l \ary com;iderable govern- 
ments. He gave them excellent instructions, 
by representing to them, that the main strength and 
support of the tbrorre was neitbcrttHi vast extent of 
countries, nor ther number of uor immense 

bak/U^ jCW» "hdmodum .Bcnex c$sct^ negai sc soitifsc 

UUcih' Hfsim imhecilliorcm fuctanit fudrn adolcsccntia jkthsci - — 
Cic. de 30. 
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riches; hut^a due respect for the godi, a good un- 
derstanding between brethren, and the artof acquir- 
ing and preserving true and faithful friends. Icon- 
jure you, therefore, said he, my dear children, in 
the name of the gods, to respect and love one an- 
^ othCT, if you mean to retain anydesire to please 
me in future. For I do n#t think you will ee- 
teem me to be no longer any thing, because you 
will not see me after my death. You never saw 
my soul to this instant : you must have known, 
how^ever, by its actions, that it really existed. Do 
you believe, that honours would stilly be paid to 
those whose bodies are now but ashes,’ if their 
souls had no longer any being or power ? No, no, 
‘‘ my a^s, I could never imagine, that the soul 
‘‘ only lived whilst in a mortal b^y, and died when 
separated from it. But if I mistake, and no- 
tiling of me shall remain after death, at least fear 
“ the gods, who never die^ w\io see all things, and 
“ whose power is infinite. Fear them, and let that 
“ fear prevent you from ever doing, or deliberate 
ing to do, any thing contrary to religion and jus- 
tice. Next to them, fear mankind, and the ages 
to con>e. The gods have not ^luried you in ob- 
“ scurity, but have expos^ you Open a great the*- 
“ atre to the view of the w hole universe. 'If your 
“ actions are guiltless and upright, be assured they 
“ will augment ys)ur glory and |K>wer. As to my 
body, ray sons, when life has forsaken it, inclose 
“ it neither m gWd oor silver, nor any other matter 
whatsoever. Restore it iMMEOiAXEtYTOTHK 
“ EARTH. Cb* It bo,mpre happy than in being 
‘‘ blended, and in a raahper incorporated, with the 
“ benefactress andcotnmon RTOtherof human kind?’ 
After having given his hand to be kissed by all that 
were present, Ending himself at the point of death, 
he lidded these last words : “ Adieu, dear childien; 

Wrtty your li<?eB be happy; carry my lastremem- 
** briaaoe to your mother. And for you, my faith- 
“ fed friends, as well absent as present, receive tins 
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“ last farew,cll> and may you live in peace.” After 
Ant. j.c. said thia, he covered his face, and died 

529. ’ equally lamerrted by all hia people. 

Theorder given by Cyrus to restore his boot 
TO THE EARTH, is, in mv opinion, worthy of obser- 
vation. He would have thought it disgraced and 
injured, if inclosed in gold or silver. Restore it 
TO THE EARTH, says he. Where did that prince 
learn that it was from thence it derived its origin- 
al ? Behold one of those precious traces of tra- 
dition as old as the world. Cyrus, after having 
done good to his subjects during his whole life, de- 
mands fb be incorporated with the earth, that be- 
nefactress bf the human race, to perpetuate that 
good, in some measure, even after his deatfr. 

Character and Eulogy of Cyrus. 

Cyrus may justly be considered as the wisest 
conqueror,and tlie most accomplished prince, men- 
tioned in profane history. He was possessed of all 
the qualities requisite to form a great man ; wis- 
dom, moderation, courage, magnanimity, noblesen- 
tim^nts, a wonderful ability in managing men’s tem- 
pers and gaming^their affections, a thoi ough know- 
ledge of all the parts of the military art, as far as 
that age had carried it, a vast extent of genius and 
capacity for forming, and an equal steadiness and 
prudence for*executing, the greatest projects. 

It is very common for those heroes, .who shine in 
the fieldj and make a great figure In the time of ac- 
^on, to make but a very poor one upon other oc- 
casions, and in matteis of a^differ^t nature. We 
are astonished, when w e see ahem alone and with- 
out their armies, to find what a difference there is 
between a general and a great man; to see what 
low sentiments and mean actions they are capable 
of in private life; Imw they are influenced by jea- 
lousy, and governed by interest; holv disagreeable 
and even odious they render themselves by their 
haughty deportment and arrogance, which they 
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think necessary to preserve their authority, and 
which only serve to make them hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared 
always the same, that is, always great, even in the 
slightest matters. Being assured of his greatness, 
of which real merit was the foundation and sup- 
port, he thought of nothing more than to render 
himself affable, and easy of access : and w’hatever 
he seemed to lose by this condescending, humble 
demeanor, w^as abundantly compensated by the 
cordial affection and sincere respect it procured 
him from his people. • , 

Never was any prince a greater masl,ei* of the art 
of insinuation, so necessary for those that govern, 
and ye? so little understood or practised. He knew 
perfectly what advantages may result from a single 
word rightly timed, from an obliging carriage, from 
a reason assigned at the same time that a command 
is given, from a little praise *in granting a favour, 
and from softening a refusal with exprossicfUs of 
concern and good-will. His history abounds with 
beauties of this kind. 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most sove- 
reigns want, who are possessed ^f every thing but 
faithful friends, and w hose indigence in that parti- 
cular is concealed by the splendor and affluence with 
which they are surrounded. * Cyi'^s was beloved, 
because he himsblf had a love for others : for, has 
a man any fi i^ds, or does he deserve to have any, 
when he himself is v*oid of friendship Nothing is 
more interesting 4han to se^in Xenophon the man- 
ner in which C^rus fiyed and conversed with his 
friends, always preservitig as much dignity as was 
requisite to keep up a due decorum, and yet infi- 
nitely removed from that ill-judged haughtiness, 
which deprives the gieat of tlie most innobent and 
agreeable picture in life, that ot conversing freely 
and aociably witli persons of merit, though ot an 
inferior station. 

* Hahes amicot, quia amicus ipse cs. Paneg, Tmjan. 
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The use be madeof hisfrieods may serve as a per- 
fect loodel to All persoDs in authority. ‘ His friends 
had reoeivad from him not only the liberty^ but an 
express command to tell him whatever they thought. 
And though be was much superior to all his oflSi^rs 
in understanding, yet be never undertook any thing 
without asking their advice : and whatever was to 
be done, whether it was to reform any thing in the 
jgovemment, to make some change in the army, or 
to form a new enterprise, he would always have 
every man speak his sentiments, and would often 
make use of them to correct his own : so different 
was be frum the person mentioned by ‘’Tacitus, 
who thought it a sufficient reason for rejecting the 
most excellent project or advice, that it^ia not 
proceed from himself: Consilii^ qicatnvis e^regiiy 
quod ifm mn afferret^ immicus, 

Cigjpro observes, that during the whole time of 
Cyruses government,, he was never beard tosf)€ak 
one icou^ or angry word : Cujus summo in ifuperio 
nmw unqiiam verbum ullum asperiu^audivit* What 
a great encomium for a prince is comprehended in 
iJrat short sentence ! Cyrus must have been a very 
great maister of himself, to be able, in the midst of 
s6 much agitation, and ki spite of all the intoxicate 
ing effecrts of sovereign power, always to preserve 
his mind in such a stale of calmness and composure, 
as that no crosses, disappointments, or unforeseen 
accidents, should ever ruffle its tranquillity, or pro- 
voke him to utter any harsh or^oflfensive expression. 

But A'hat was still greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all tliis, was'lps stedfast persuasion, tliat 
all his labours and endeavourS ought to tend to the 
happiness of his people ; ^ and that it was not by the 
splendor of rkbes, by jmmpous equipages, luxuri- 
ous living, Of a magiOTcent tabie^ that a kir^ ought 
to distinguish himself from his subjec^, but by a su- 
periofily of merit in every kind, and particularly by 
a constant, indefatigable care and viplance tbpro- 

, * Plat, i iii. daXcfi. p. a04>. ^ Hist, 1. i. c.Sd. 

' Ub.i. Epist. 2. au<i fratrem. * Cvrcn. 1. i- o- ?27. 
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n>ote rtieir interests, and to to them tran- 

quillity and plenty. * He said himself one day, aa 
be was dtsoo^rsing whh his courtiers upon fibe du- 
ties of a king, tha^ a prince ought to consider him- 
self as a * ^epherd (the image under w^ich both 
sacred and profene antiquity represented good kings); 
and that he ought to have the ^ame vigilance, care, 
and goodness. It is his duty (says he) to watch, 

‘‘ that his people may live in safety and quiet; to 
“ burden himself with anxieties and cares, that they 
may be exempt from them ; to choose Mjj^atever 
is salutary for them, and remove wha^ is^hurtful 
“and prejudicial; to place his delight, in seeing 
“ them increase and multiply, and valiantly expose 
“ his owh person for their defence and protection. 
“This (says he) is the natural idea, and the just 
“ image of a good king. It is reasonable at the same 
“ time, that his subjects should render him fell the 
“ service he stands in need of > but it is still more 
reasonable, that he sliould labour to makp them 
“ happy; because it is for that very end that he is 
their king, as much as it is the end and office of 
“ a shepherd to take care of his flock.” 

Indeed, to be the guardian erf the common- 
wealth, and to be king ; to be for the people, and’ 
to be their sovereign, is but one and the same’thing. 

A man is bom for others, when he is born to go- 
vern, because thtf reason and end of governing 
others is only to be useful and serviceable to therm 
The very basis and foundation of the condition of 
princes js, not to belong to ^hemselves : the very 
characteristic of their 'jn'eatness is, that they are 
consecrated to the public good. They may pro- 
perly be considered as light, which is placed on 
high, only to diffuse and shed its beams on every 
thing below. Are Such sentiments as these dero- 
gatory to the dignity of the regal state ? 

It was by the concurrence of all these virtues that 

• Cyrop. I. viii. p. 210. 

* ** Thoa shflU fee*! my people,” sPaid God to iDatid. 2 Sam. •' 

^ XawY, Homer, in many placet. 
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Cyttls succeeded %! fourtdiog such an extensive em- 
pire in aoshorC a time; that be peaceably enjoyed the 
fruits (^his conquests for seveftl years ; that he made 
himself io much esteemed and bdoyed, not only by 
his own i^tural subjects, but by all the nations he 
had conquered ; that after his death he was univer- 
sally regretted as the common father ofalfthe people. 

VVe ought not to be surprised, that Cyrus was so 
accomplished in every virtue (it will easily be un- 
derstood, that I speak only of pagan virtues) be- 
cause know it was God himself, who had form- 
ed him ^0 be the instrument and agent of his gracious 
designs tov^ards his peculiar people. 

When I say that God himself had formed this 
prince, I do^iot mean tliat he did it by an/Tensible 
miracle, nor that he immediately made him such, as 
we admire him in the accounts w'e have of him in 
history. God gave him a happy disposition, and im- 
planted in his mind felic seeds of all the noblest qua- 
lities, deposing his heart at the same time to aspire 
after the most excellent and sublime virtues. But 
above all he took care, that this happy genius should 
be cultivated by a good education, and by that 
me^ns be prepared for the great designs for which 
liG; intended him. We may venture to say, without 
fear of being mistaken, that the greatest excellen- 
cies in Cyrus were owing to the mode in which he 
was educated, wiiich confounding him, in some sort, 
with tiie rest of the subjects, and keeping him un- 
der the same subjection t6 the authority of his 
teachers, served to eradicate that pride, which is 
so natural to princes ^ t^ght hffii to hearken to 
advice, and to^obey befm'e ne came to command ; 
inured him to hardship and toil; accustomed him 
to temperance and sobriety; and, in a word, ren- 
dered him such as we have seen him throaghout 
his whole conduct, gentle, modest, ^ftable, obliging, 
compassionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, 
and still more so to flattery. 

Itmiwit be confessed, that such a prince is one of 
the most precious and valuable gifts that Heaven can 
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j make to mortal men. Thewfidels tliemselvea have 
! acknowledged this ; nor ha^ the dairiiness of their 
I false religion been £Lt)le to hide these two remark- 
I able truths from their observation: ThataH good 
I kings are the gift of God alone, and that such a gift 
I includes many others ; for nothing can be so excel- 
! lent as that which bears the most, perfect resem- 
I blance to the Deity ; and the noblest image of the 
I Deity is a just, moderate, chaste, and virtuous 
I prince, who reigns .with no other view, than to es- 
j tablish the reign of justice and virtue. Tl^s is the 
I portraiture which Pliny has left us of T^rajan, and 
j which has a great resemblance to that of Cyrus, 
j “ Nulluni est prctstahilius et pukrim l5ei munus 
I erga imAales^ quhm castas^ ct mnctu^^ et Lko sk 
I mlLliinus princeps. 

When I narrowly examine this beros life, 
there seems to me to have been one circun^tance 
I wantinj^ to his glory, which woyld have enhanced it 
i exceedingly, I mean that of having struggled under 
some grievous calamity for some time, and of having 
his virtue tried by some sudden reverse of fortune. 1 
know indeed, that the emperor Galba, when l>e 
adopted Piso, told him that the slirjgs of prosperity 
were infinitely sharper than those of adversity; and’ 
that the former put the soul to a much severer trial 
than the latter: ^ Fortwtam adhiu: tantum aciversam 
tulisti; secunda: r&s acrioribus stimulis ejcplorant 
animos. And the reason be gives is, that when mis-? 
fortunes come with theif whole weight upon the soul, 
she exerts herself, a/id summons all her strength to 
bear up against the burden ; .whereas prosperity at- 
tacking the mind secretly *or insensibly, leaves It all 
its weakness, and insinuates a poison into it, by so 
tnuch the more dangerous, as it is the more subtle : 
^uia miscri<t tolerantury felicitate corrumpimur. 

However, it r^st be owned that adversity, when 
*'ipported with nobleness and dignity, and surmount- 
ed by an invincible patience, adds a great lustre to a 
• Paneg. Traj. ^ Tac. Hist. lib. i. c. \b. 
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prince’s glory, and gives him occasion to display 
many fine qualities and virtues, which would have 
been concealed in the bosom of prosperity ; a great- 
ness of mind, independent of every thing without ; 
an unshaken constancy, proof against the severest 
strokes of fortune ; an intrepidity of soul which is 
animated at the sight of danger ; a fruitfulness in 
expedients improving even from crosses and disap- 
pointments ; a presence of mind, which views and 
provides against every thing ; and, lastly, a firmness 
of soul, that not only suffices to itself, but is capa- 
ble of supporting others. 

Cyrils wanted this kind of glory. He himself 
informs us', that during the whole course of his life, 
which was pretty long, the happiness of it never 

interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and that 
in all his designs the success had answered his utmost 
expectation. But he acquaints us at the same time 
with another thing ajmost incredible, and which was 
the^source of all that moderation and evenness of 
temper so conspicuous in him, and for which he can 
never be sufficiently admired ; namely, that in the 
midst of his uninterrupted prosperity he still pre- 
served in his hej^rt a secret fear, proceeding from the 
‘apprehension of the c]ianges and misfortunes that 
might happen : and this prudent fear was not only 
a preservative against insolence, but even against 
intemperate’ joy. , 

There remains one point more to be examined, 
of great importance in appreciating this prince’s re- 
putation and charactej’, upop which however I 
fihall touch but lightly ; meanUhe nature of his 
victories and conquests, ‘ For if these were found- 
ed only upon ambition, injustice, and violence, Cy- 
rus would be so far from meriting tJie praises 
bestowed upon him, that he would deserve to he 
ranked only among those famous robbers of th^ 


* Cyrop. I. Tiii. p 234. 
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I universe, those public enemies to mankind, * U'ho 
j acknowledged no right but that of force ; who look- 
j ed upon the common rules of justice as laws which 
I only private persons were obliged to observe, and 
derogatory to the majesty of kings ; who set no other 
bounds to their designs and pretensions, than their 
incapacity of carrying them to an equal extent with 
their wishes ; who sacrificed the lives of millions to 
their particular ambition; who made their glory 
I consist in spreading desolation and destruction, like 
I an inundation or a conflagration ; and j' who reigned 
I as bears and lions would do, if they were jnasters. 
j This is indeed the true character of the. greatest 
I part of those pretended heroes, whom the world ad- 
I mires; and by such ideas as these, we ought to cor- 
j rect the impression made upon our minds by the un- 
j due praises of some historians, and the sentiments 
j of many deceived by false images of grandeur. 

I do not know, whether I anj not biassed in fa- 
vour of Cyrus ; but he seems to me to have been of 
a very different character from those conquerors, 

I whom I have just now described. Not that J would 
justify Cyrus in every respect, or represent him as 
exempt from ambition, whicfi undoubtedly was the 
soul of all his undertakings ;» but he* certainly reve- ' 
renced the laws, and knew^ that there are linjust 
wars, in which w hoever unseasonably engages, ren- 
ders himself accountable for all the blood that is 
shed. Now every war is of this sort, to v\hich the 
prince is induced by n(5 other motive^than that of 
Enlarging his conqu^ts, of acquiring a vain reputa- 
tion, or rendering-himsel^Jtcrcifile to his neighbours. 

^ Cyrus, as w e have sbenf at the beginning of the 
war founded all his hopes of success on the justice of 
his cause, and represented to his soldiers, in order to 
inspire them with tlie greater courage and confi- 

* C}Top, 1. i. p. 25j 

* Id in mmmd fortimd cEquitis quod vahdius. Et suarctinerc, 
P^atcc dornta : de alicnis certarc, regiam laudem esse. Tacit. 

lib. xv. cap. 1. 

t Hwr alia vita essci, si ursique regnarent ? Sen. de 

hb. i, cap. 26. 
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<!^el>€e, that ware not the aggressora; that it was 
the enemy that attacked them ; and that therefore 
they were entitled to the protection of the g^s, who 
aeemed themselves tohave put armsmto theirhauds, 
that they miglit fight in dcjfeooe of their friends and 
allies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefully examine 
Cyrus’s conquests, we shall find that they were all 
consequences of the victories he obtained overCrce- 
sus, king of Lydia, wIk) was master of the greatest 
part of the Lesser Asia ; aijd over the king of Babylon, 
who was master of all U pper Aski, and many other 
countries; both which princes were the aggressors. 

With good reason therefore is Cyrus represented 
as one oi the greatest princes recorded in history; 
and his reign justly proposed as the modehpf a per- 
fect government, which cannot be such, unless jus- 
tice is the basis and foundation of it : * Cyrus i 
Xenophojite scriptus adjusli ejfigiem imperil 
• 

SEtT. IV. Whei'ein Herodotus and Xenophon 
differ in their Accounts of Cyrus, 

Herodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree 
in wliat may be considered as the ground-work and 
most essential part of^Cyrus's history, and particu- 
larlydn what relates to his expedition against Ba- 
bylon, and his otlier conquests ; yet differ extremely 
in the accoonts they give of seyeral very important 
facts, as the birth and deatli of that prince, and the 
establishruej&t of the Persian empire. I therefore 
think nnysdf obliged to give a succinct account of 
what Herimotus rehites ^ to th^e points. 

^ He tells us, as JustjiT does after him, that Asty- 
ages, king of the Medes, being warned by a frightful 
dream, that the son who w‘as to be born of 
daughter would dethrone him, did therefore marry 
his daughter Mandane to a Persian of obscure 
birth and fortune, w hose name wa& Cambyses. This 
daughter being delivered of a 6on, the king com- 

^ Horod. h i. c. 107 — 130^ Justin. 1. i. 4^ 0, 

* Cic. 1. i. Epiit. 1 . ad Q; fratrem. ^ 
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mandcfi Harpagi;}^, one of his principal officers, to 
destroy the mfaaat. He, instead of killing the child, 
put it into the bands of one of the kiog’-s shepherds, 
and ordered him to leave it exposed in a forest. 
the child, being fniraculously preserved, and secretly 
brought up by the shepherd s wite, was afterwards 
recognized by his grandfather, who contented hkn- 
self with banialiing him to most Tcmote parts of 
Persia, and vented all his wrath upon the unfortu^ 
nate Harpagus, A^hom Ije mvited to a feast, and 
caused him to feed on the flesh of liis own son. 

Several years after, young Cyrus, being infoi'med 
by Harpagus who he was, and being enc9graged by 
his counsels and remonstrances, raised an army in 
Persia, marched against Astyages, defeated him in 
a battle, and so transferi'ed the empire from the 
Medes to the Persians. 

® The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a 
njan-ner little becoming so greata conqueror. This 
prince, according to him, carried his arms agaSnst 
the Scythians ; and, after having attacked them, in 
the first battle, pretended to %, leaving a great 
quantity of wine and provisions behind Ifim in the 
field. The Scythians did not fail to seize tlie booty. 

When they had drunk largely and were asleep, Cy- 
rus returned upon them, and obtained an easy vic- 
tory, taking a vast number of prisoners, amongst 
whom was the son*of the queen, nair^d Tomyris, 
who commanded the army. This young prince, 
whom Cyrus refused to* restore to his nlofther, beipg 
recovered from his drunken fit^ and no%able to en- 
dure to 6oe himsiflf a prisoner, killed himself with 
bis owm hand. His mother •Totnyris, animated with 
a deftiTie of revenge, gave the Persians a second bat- 
tle, and fdgttkig a flight, as they had done before, by 
that means drew them into an ambush, and icifled 
^bove two hundijad thousand of their men, together 
^ ith th^ir king Cyrus. Then ordering Cyrus's bead 


« Horod. k i. c. 205 — Justin. 1. i. c. 
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tofjiifi cut cut off, she flung it into a vessel full of 
Wood) insulting him at the same time with these op- 
probrious words; * ]Vow glut thyself with blood, 
pt -which thou hast always delighted, and of which 
thy thirst has always been insatiable. 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus’s in- 
fancy and first adventures, has much more the air 
of a romance than of^ history. And, as to the 
manner of his death, what probability is there, that 
a prince, so experienceclain war, and no less re- 
nowned for his prudence than for tiis bravery, 
should , so ^easily fall into an ambuscade laid by a 
woman for. him? ‘‘What the same historian relates 
concerning his impetuosity and passion, and his 
childish revenge upon the f river, in wliich one of liis 
sacred horses was drowned, and which he immedi- 
ately caused to be cut by his army into three hundred 
and sixty channels, is directly repugnant to the idea 
we have of Cyrus, whose distinguishing characteris- 
tic ♦vas mildness and moderation. Besides, 'is it at 
all probable, that Cyrus, who was marching to the 
conquest of Babylon, should so idly waste his time 
when so precious to him, should spend the ardour 
^of his troops in luch an unprofitable work, and miss 
the opportunity of surprising the Babylonians, by 
amusing himself wdth a ridiculous war with a river, 
instead of carrying it against his enemies? 

But, what decides this point Unanswerably in fa- 
vour of Xe^phon, is the conformity we find be- 
tween his narrative and the'holy Scripture ; where 
we see, that instead^'of . Cyruses having raised the 
Persian empire upon the ixJins ofTiiatofthe Medes 
(as Herodotus relates), <fiose two nations attacked 
Babylon together, and united their forces, to reduce 
the formidable power of the Babylonian monarchy. 

From whence, then, could so great a difiference 
between these two historians proceed? Herodotus 

» Hwod. 1. i. c. 189. • Sea. I. iii. S. delra, c. 21. 

* S/Uia te, inquit, san^inc, sitisti, adnsque truatiabilit 

temper JkistL Justin. 1. i, c. t Gynd«f. 
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himself explains it tons. In the very plac« .Where 
he gives the account of Cyrus’s birth, and in that 
where he speaks of his death, he acquaints us, that 
even at that time, those two great events wete. 
related different ways. Herodotus followed that 
which pleased jhim best, for it appears that he was 
fond of extraordinary and wonderful things, and^ 
readily gave credit to them. Xenophon was of a 
graver disposition, and less credulous ; and in the 
very beginning of his hiatory acquaints us, that be 
liad taken great care and pains to inform himself of 
Cyrus’s birth, education, and character* 


CHAP. II. 

The History of Cambyscs, 

‘'As soon as Cambyses ascended the throne, he a.M. 
resolved to make war against Egypt, for a particu- .^4-75. 
lar affront, which, according to Herodotus, he pre- 
tended to have received from Amasis : but it is 
more probable that Amasis, who had submitted to 
Cyrus, and become tributary to him, might draw 
this war upon himself, hj refusing, after Cyrus’s 
death, to pay the same homage and tribute to his 
successor, and by attempting to shake off his yoke. 

‘ Cambyses, in order to carry on the war w ith suc- 
cess, made vast preparations both by sea and laud. 

The Cypriots and Phoenicians furnished him with 
ships. As for his fand^ army, he added to his owm 
troops a great numbei''>oC Grecians, lonians^ and 
jEolians, which made up the principal part of his 
forces. But none w as of greater service to him in 
this war, than Phanes of Halicarnassus, who being 
the commander of some auxiliary Greeks, in the 
service of Amasis, and being some way or other dis- 
satisfied with that prince, came over to Cambyses, 

^ Herod. L iii. c, 1— 
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pave him such intelligencje concerning the na- 
ture of the country, thc^ti eagth of theeneiny, and 
of bit) ©ffairs, as very nioch facilitated the 
*fl«coess of his expedition. It^as particularly bv his 
advice, that he contracted with an Arabian king, 
whose territories botxlered upon Palestine and 
Egypt, to furnish his army ^\fth water during their 
march through the deseat that lay between those 
two countries: which agreement that prince ful- 
filied, by aetniiag the watei^i the backs of camels, 
without which Caaibyses could never have march- 
ed his ayn}^ that way. 

^ Having pnade all these preparations, he invaded 
the fourth year of his reign. When he 
arrived upon the frontiers, he was informed that 
Amasis was just dead, and that Psammenitus, his 
son, who succeeded him, was busy in gathering all 
his forces together, to hinder him from penetrating 
into hit kingdom. Before Cambyses could open a 
pass^e into the country, it was necessary he should 
render himself master of Pelusiurn, w hich was the 
key of Egypt on the side he invaded it Now Pelu- 
sium w-as so strong a place, that in all likelihood it 
must have stopped liim a great while. But accord- 
ing to Pc^ly^nus, to facilitate the capture of this 
city, Cambyses invented the following stratagem. 
Being informed, that the whole garrison consisted 
Egyptians, he placed in the Ifont of hitf army a 
great number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other ani- 
mals, which vvere looked upon as saored by that 
nation ; and then attacked the city by storm. The 
^difrs of the garrison no^^pring Either to fling a 
d^, or shoot an arrow tiftit way, for fear of hitting 
some of those animals, Cambyses beoatue master 
or without opposition, . 

hen Cambyses. had got tpoisesaion of the 
P^mmenitufi advanced with Eegroat army? to 
stop hia progress ; and a fieroe battle ensued be* 

»Her(>44vtii,«. la “ Polygd^-^ii. ofis,icA4. iii. c. 1 1- 
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t^v^en them. before theyeogag^, the Greeks 
who were ki PsammeniUis s ermy, ki erder to be 
revenged of Phimefl for his revolt^ took his chiMreO, 
which be httd been obliged to leave in Egypt when 
he fled, and in the presence of the two armies, cut 
their throats, |ind drank their blood. This outra- 
geous cruelty did not procure them the victory,' 
The Persians, enraged a^so horrid a spectacle, fed 
upon them with such fury, that they quickly routed 
and overthrew the whole Egyptian army*, which 
the greatest part were killed upon tl:ve s^^ot. Tto&e 
that could save themselves escaped to®M^mphis^‘ 
p On occasion of this battle Herodotus takes no- 
tice of an extraoixjinary circumstance, ot which he 
himself was a witness. The bones of the Persians 
and Egyptians were still in the place where the battle 
was fought, but separated from one another. Tire 
skulls of the Egyptians were so hard, that a violent 
stroke of a stone would hardly break them ; and 
those of the Persians so soft, that they might be 
pierced through, w ith the greatest ease imaginable. 
The reason of this difference was, that the former, 
from their infancy, were accustomed to have theit 
heads shaved, and go uncovered,^, whereas the latter 
had their heads always Covered with their tiaras, 
which is one of their principal ornaments. 

Catnbyses, having pursued the, run-aways to 
Memphis, sent a* lierald into the city, in a vessel 
of Mitylene, by the river Nile, on w hich ^lemphia 
stood, to summon the inhabitants to surrender-. Boi 
the people, transfer ted witft rage, foU upon tbe he- 
rald, ^nd tm’e fiim to pieces, and all that were with 
bhn. Cambyses, having*soon after taken the pjaqe, 
fully revenged the indignity, causing ten times a« 
many Egyptians, of the highest rank, astbere had 
been persons massacred in the vessel, -to be publicly 
execulsed. Amongthese was the eldest son erf Psam- 
menituB. As for the fciag, himself, Cambyses waa 
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inclined to treat him kindly. He not only spared his 
life, but appointed him an honourable maintenance. 
But the Egyptian monarch, little affected with this 
kind usage, endeavoured to raise new troubles and 
commotions, in order to recover his kingdom ; as 
a punishment for which h^jyas made fo drink bulTs 
blood, and died immediately. His reign lasted 
but six months ; after which all Egypt submitted to 
the conqueror. On the news of this success the Li- 
byans, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans, all sent 
ambassadors with presents to Cambyses, to make 
their submission. 

From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which 
was the burying-place of the kings of Egypt. As 
soon as he entered the palace, he caused the body of 
Amasis to be taken out of its tomb; and, after having 
exposed it to a thousand indignities in his own pre- 
sence, he ordered it to be cast into the fire, and to be 
burnt ; which was a thing equally contrary to'the 
customs of the Persians and Egyptians. The rage 
which this prince testified against the dead body of 
Amasis, shew s to w’hat a degree he hated his person. 
Whatever w as the cause of that aversion, it seems to 
have been one of*the chief motives that induced 
Cambyses to carry his alms into Egypt. 

The next year, w hich was the sixth of his reign, 
he resolved to make w^ar in three different quar- 
ters ; against the Carthaginians,* the Ammonians, 
and .the Ethiopians. The firjt of these projects he 
was obliged to lay aside, because the Phoenicians, 
without whose assistance he could not carry on that 
war, refused to aid him ftg^tn^t theTCarthaginians, 
w'ho were descended from them, Carthage being 
originally a Tyrian colony. 

• But, being determined to invade the other two 
nations, he sent ambassadors into Ethiopia, who, 
under that character, were to act as*apies for him, 
and to learn the stale aud strength of .the country, 

^ ’Herod. Hb. iii. c. 16. 19. • Cap. 20 — 24. 
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and give him intelligence of both. They carried 
presents along with them, such as tlie Persians were 
used to make, as purple, golden bracelets, compound 
pertumes, and wine. These presents, amongst 
which there was nothing useful, or serviceable to 
life, except t|ie wine, were despised by the Ethio- 
pians ; neither did they make much more account 
of his ambassadors, whom they took for w hat they 
really were, that is, for spies. However, the king 
of Ethiopia was willing, after his w^ay, to make a 
present to the king of Persia ; and taking a bow in 
his hands, which a Persian was so fac fsom being 
able to draw, that he could scarce lift, >t, he bent it 
in presence of the ambassadors, and told them: 
This is the present and the counsel the king of 
Ethiopia gives the king of Persia. When the Per- 
sians shall be able to use a bow of this bigness 
‘‘ and strength, with as much ease as I have now 
‘‘ bent it, then let them come to attack the Ethio- 
plans, and bring more troops wdth therfi than 
Cambyses is master of. In the mean time, let 
them tliank the gods for not having put into the 
hearts of the Ethiopians a wish to extend tlieir 
“ dominions beyond their own country.'" 

* This answ er having eifraged Cambyses^ he com- 
manded his army to begin their march imnjedintely, 
without considering, that he neithef had provisions 
nor any thing neCessary for such an expedition : but 
he left the Grecians behind him, in his new-con- 
quered country, to £eep it in subjection during his 
absence. • ^ 

“ As soon •as he^*£ffriTed at Thebes, in Upper 
Egypt, he detached fifty thousand of his men 
against the Ammonians, ordering them to ravage 
the country, and to destroy the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, which was situated there. But, after se- 
veral days’.m^rch imthe desert, a violent wind blow- 
ing from the south, brought such a vast quantity of 
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upon the army, that the men were ail o?er- 
w&lmed, and buried under it. 

In the mean time, Camby»es mancbed forwards 
Kkea madman against the Ethiopians, notwithstand- 
ing his being destitute of all sorts of provisions; 
which quickly caused a terrible fiirr.irMp in his army. 
He liad still time, says Herodotus, to remedy this 
evil: but Cambyses would have tb^ght it a disho- 
nour to have desisted from his undertaking, and 
therefore he proceeded in his expedition. At first 
his army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and 
leaves of : but, coming afterwards into-a coun- 
try entirely barren, they were reduced to the neces- 
sity of eating tlieir l>easts of burtlicn. At last they 
were brought to such a cruel extremity, as to be 
obliged to eat one another; every tenth man upon 
whom tile lot fell, being doomed to serve as food for 
his companions ; a food, says Seneca, more cruel 
and terrible than famine itselt : ^ Deci^?iu7?i qucmquc 
habuet'imt famcscevius. Notwith- 
standing all this, the king still persisted in his de- 
sign, or rather in his madness, nor did the miserable 
desolation of his army makehim sensible of his error. 
But at length, beginning to be afraid of his own 
person, he ordei*ed them to return. During all diis 
dnead&l famine among the troops (who would be- 
lieve it r) there was no abatement of delicacies at his 
table, and the cameb w^ere still reserved w^hach were 
loaded with every thing that was requisite to set 
out a sumptuous table. ^ Strvabaniur illi inicruu 
generosce aves^ et instrupienta eputarum canxelis ve- 
htbantur, citm sortirentier pilites ^us quU viall 
penret^ quis pcjils mveret. • 

The remiin^r of his army, of which the greatest 
part was lost in this expedition, he brought back to 
Thebes,* * wfierehe succeeded vnuch feettei* in the 
w*ar he declared against the gc«Js, whom be ftHJiid 
Bttoref ewy to be conquered tfa^n men. Thebes' wscs 

♦ 
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full of temples, whose riches ai>d magnificence were 
almost iacredible. All these Cambyses pillaged, 
and then set them on fire. The wealth of these 
temples must have been vastly great, since the very 
remains saved from the flames, amounted to an ina-* 
mense sum, three hundred talents of gold, and two 
thousand thiee' hundred talents of silver. * Pie 
likewise carried away at this time the famous circle 
of gold that encompassed the tomb of king Osy- 
mandyas, which was three hundred and sixty-five 
cubits in circumference, and in which were repre- 
sented all the motions of tlie several constellations. 

^ From Thebes he went back to Mempliis, w here 
he dismissed all the Greeks, and sent*tl:iem to their 
respective homes : but on his return into the city, 
finding it full of rejoicings, he fell into a great rage, 
supposing this exultation to be on account of^thc 
ill success of his expedition. He therefore called 
the meigistrates before him, ^ to know the meaning 
of these public rejoicings ; and upon their ®telling 
him, that it was because they had found their god 
Apis, he would not believe them, but caused them 
to be put to death as impostors that insulted him 
and his misfortunes. He tlien^sent for the priests, 
who made him the sam§ answdr : upon which he 
replied, that since their god was so kind and fami- 
liar as to appear among them, he would be acquaint- 
ed with him, and therefore commanded him forth- 
with to be brought to him. But, when insteW of 
a^god he saw a calf, he was strangely astonished, 
and falling agair^ into a rage, he drew out his dag- 
ger, and rurwit iiito^^thQ thigh of the beast; and 
then upbraiding thh I^'iests for thek stupidity in 
worshipping a brute for a god, he ordered them to 
be severely scourged, and all the Egyptians in 
Memphis^ that should be found celebrating the 
feast of Apis, to be slain. The god w^as caiTied 
back to the* temple, where he languished of his 
wound for some time, and then died, 

• DtoA Sic. 1. 1 . p. iQ. 
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' The Egyptians say, that after this fact, which 
they reckon to have been the highest instance of 
impiety that ever was committed among them, 
Cambyses grew mad. But his actions shewed him 
to have been mad long before, of w hich he conti- 
nued to give various instances ; among the rest are 
these following. 7 

^ He had a brother, the only son of Cyrus besides 
himself, and born of the same mother: his name, 
according to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Hero- 
dotus calls him Smerdis,and Justin, Mergis. He ac- 
companied Cambyses in his Egyptian expedition. 
But being* the only person among all the Persians 
that could draw the bow which had been brought 
from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyses from hence 
conceived such ajealousyagainst him, that he could 
bear him no longer in the army, but sent him back 
into Persia. And not long after dreaming that a 
messenger had arrived^ to inform him that Smerdis 
sat ontthe throne, he conceived a suspicion that his 
brother aspired to the kingdom, and ‘sent after him 
into Persia Prexaspes, one of his chief confidants, 
with orders to put him to death, which were accord- 
ingly executed. 

This murder was the c^use of another still more 
criminal.* Cambyses had with him in the camp his 
youngest sister, whose name was Aleroe. Herodotus 
acquaints us after what a strange neanner this sister 
became his wife. As the princess w^as exceedingly 
beautiful, Cambyses absolutely resolved to niaiTy 
her. To that end he called together all the judges 
of the Persian nation, t6 vhOR*! belonged the inter- 
pretation of their laws, to^;lfnc)w^ of them whether 
there was any law that would allow a brother to 
marry a sister. The judges, being unwilling on one 
hand directly to authorize such an incestuous mar- 
riage, and on the other, fearing the king s violent 
tern per, 'Should they contradict him, encleavotired tef 
find out a salvo, and gave him this crafty answer: 

^ Herod. I. ili. cap. 30. 


“ Ibid. 
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Tliat tijey had no law which permitted a brother to 
marry his sister, but they had a law which allowed 
the king of Persia to do what he pleased. And 
this answer serving his purpose as well as a direct 
approbation, he solemnly married her, and hereby 
gave the first example of that incest, which was 
afterwards prActised by most of his successors, and 
by some of them carried so far os to marry their 
own daughters, how repugnant soever it be to 
modesty and good order. This princess he carried 
with him in all his expeditions, and from her he 
gave the name of Meroe to an island in the Nile, 
between Egypt and Ethiopia, for so far^e advanced 
in his wild march against the Ethiopians. The 
circumstance that gave occasion to his murdering 
this princess, was as follows. One day Cambyses 
was diverting himself in seeing a combat between 
a young lion and a young dog; the lion having the 
better, another dog, brother to^him that was engaged, 
came to his assistance, and helped him to master 
the lion. This mcident highly delighted Cambyses, 
but drew tears from Meroe, who being obliged to 
tell her husband the reason of her weeping, con- 
fessed, that this combat made call to mind the 
fate of her brother Smerdis, who* had not tbesame 
good fortune as that little dog. There needed no 
more than this to excite the rage of this brutal 
prince, who immediately gave her, notwithstanding 
her being with child, such a blow with liis foot on 
the belly, that she died of it. So abominable a 
marriage deserve<j no better an end. 

^ He causecbalsose'>grai,of the principal of his fol- 
lowers to be buried alivfe, and daily sacrificed some 
or other of them to his wild fury. He had obliged 
Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and his chief 
confidant, to declare to him what his Persian subjects 
thought and said of him. ‘‘ They admire, Sir/"" says 
Prexospes, “a* great many excellent qualities which 

^ Herod. 1. iii. c, 34, 35, Seiwl. iii. de Iia, c. 14. 
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tiaey see in you, but they are somewhat rjv^rtified 
** youF imniod€A'atek)veof wine.’^ “ 1 un^rstaixl 
jou/" relied the kin^r, that is, they pretend that 
^ w‘Jne deprives me of my reason. You siwll be 
^'}adgeofthat ioamediately.” Upon wbkhtie began 
to drink excessively, pouring it down m larger quan- 
tities than ever he had done at any time before. 
Then ordering Prexaspes's son, who was his chief 
cup-beeuer, to stand upright at the end of the room, 
with his left hand upon his head, he took bis bow, 
and levelled k at liim ; and declaring that he aimed 
at his hearj, let fly, and actually shot him in the 
bemrt. He then ordered his side to be opened, and 
shewing Prexaspes the heart of his son, which the 
arrow had pierced, asked him, in an exulting and 
scoffing manner, if he had not a steady hand ? The 
wretched father, who ought not to have had either 
voice or life remaining, after a stroke like this, was 
so mean-spirited as to, reply, ‘‘ Apollo himself could 
nokhave shot better.’’ Seneca,’ w^ho copied this 
story from Herodotus, after baving^hewn his detes- 
tation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, con- 
demns still more the cowardly and monstrous flat- 
^tery of the father ; Sceleratius teluju illud laudatum 
est, quiivt mis$um. , 

* When Croesus took upon him to advise Cam- 
byses a^insl his conduct which disgusted every 
ooe, ana laid "before him the ill consequences that 
might result from it, he ordered him to be put to 
death. And when those wb6 received bis orders^ 
knowing he would repent of itetbe next day, de- 
ferred the execution, he,caveed them all to be put 
to death, because they hati hot obeyed his com- 
pands, though at the same time he expressed great 
joy that Croesus was alive. 

It was about this tiine that Oretes, o«e of Cam- 
byiea’s satrap®, who bad thegoverfimaatof Sardk^af* 
ter a very Strange and^traoi^mn^y caanner broi^it 
about the death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. The 
» Herod. 1, iib c. 
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ttory of this Polycrates is of so singular a nature, that 
the reader will not be displeased if I repeat it here, 

** This Polycrates was a prince, who through the 
whole course of his life had been uniformly prosper- 
ous and successful in all his affairs, and had never 
met with the ^east disappointment or unfortunate 
accident to disturb his felicity. Amasis, kino- of 
Egypt, his friend and ally, thought himself obliged 
to send him a letter of admonition upon that subject. 
He declared to him, that he had alarming appre- 
hensions concerning his condition ; that such a long 
and uninterrupted course of prosperity w^s to be 
suspected; that some malignant, invidious god, who 
looks upon the fortune of men with a jealous eye, 
would certainly sooner or later bring ruin and de- 
struction upon him ; that, in order to prevent such a 
fatal stroke, he advised him to procure some misfor- 
tune to himself, by some voluntary loss, that he was 
persuaded would prove a sensnble mortification to 
him. 

The tyrant folfowed this advice. Having an eme- 
rald ring,^ which he highly esteemed, particularly 
for its curious w^orkmanship, as he was walking upon 
the deck of one of his galleys w’ith his courtiers, 
he threw it into the sea wiriiout any one’s perceiv- 
ing what he had done. Not many days after, 
some fishermen, having caught a fish, of an extra- 
ordinary size, mad'e a present of it to Polycrates. 
When the fish came to be opened, the king’s ring 
was found in the belly of it. His surprise was very 
great, and his joy sitill greater. 

W hen Amasiff heard^^Jhat had happened, he was 
^ery differently affected with it. He writ another 
letter to Polycrates, telling him, that, to avoid the 
mortification of seeing his friend and ally fall into 
some grievous calamity, he from that time renoun- 
^ his friendship and alliance, A strange, whimsi- 
^ notion this ! as if friendship was merely a name, 

^ a title, destitute of all substance and reality. 

^ Her^d. L iii. c. 39-— 43. 
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* Be that as it will, the thing, however, did really 
happen as the Egyptian king apprehended. Some 
years after, about the time Cambyses fell sick, Ore- 
tes, who, as I said before, was hia governor at Sar- 
dis, not being able to bear the reproach which an- 
other satrap had made him in a prij^te quarrel, of 
his not having yet conquered the isle of Samos, 
which lay so near his government, and would be 
so commodious for his master ; upon this resolved 
at ^ny rate to destroy Polycrates, that he might 
get possession of the island. The way he took to 
effect his design was this. He wrote to Polycrates 
that, in consequence of information, upon which 
he could depend, that Cambyses intended to de- 
stroy him by assassination, he designed to with- 
draw to Samos, and there to secure his treasure 
and effects; for which end he was determined to 
deposit theui in the hands of Polycrates, and at 
the same time make him a present of one half of 
it, which w^ould enable him to conquer Ionia and 
the adjacent islands, a project he*^ had long had in 
view. Oretes knew the tyrant loved money, and 
passionately coveted to enlarge his dominions. He 
therefore laid th/it double bait before him, by which 
he equally tempted his^avarice and ambition. Po- 
lycrates, that he might not rashly engage in an affair 
of that impoctance, thought it proper to inform him- 
self more surely of the truth oftlhe matter, and to 
tftat end sent a messenger of his own lo Sardis. 
Oretes had caused eight large cheats to be filled 
with stones almost to the top, but had covered the 
stones with pieces of gold^t?bin. These chests were 
packed up, and appeared ‘^re^y to be sent on board 
ship : but they were opened before the messenger, 
on his arrival, and he supposed that they were filled 
with gold. As soon as he was returned home, Po- 
impatient to go and seize^his prey, set out 
OT Sardhs, contr€u:7 to the advice of all his friends; 
and along him Democedes, a celebrated 

‘ 1. iii. c. 



physjcffto of Crotoi^^. Immediately on his arrival, 
Ooetes had him arrested, as an enemy to tlie state, 
and as such caused him to be hanged : in such an 
ignoqaiftious and shameful manner did he end a life 
which had been but one continued of pro- 

sperity and giod fortune. 

Cambyse^ in the beginning of the eighth year 
of his reign, left JE-gypt, in order to return into Per- 
sia. When he eaine into Syria, he found a herald 
there, sent from Susa to the army, to let them know 
that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, had been proclaim- 
ed king, and to command them all tg o^ey him. 
This event had been brought about in the following 
manner : Cambyses, at his departure from Susa on 
his Egyptian expeditioA^, had left the uclministration 
ot' affairs during his absence in the hands of Pati- 
sithes, one of the chief of the Magi. This Patisithes 
had a brother extremely like Smerdis, the son of Cy- 
rus, and who perhaps for thabreason was called by 
the same name. As soon as Patisithes was ful^y as- 
sured of the de^th of tliat prince, which had been 
concealed from the public, knowing, at tl>e same time, 
that Cambyses indulged his extravagance to such a. 
degree, that he w as grown insupportable, be placed 
his own brother upon the throne, giving out, that he 
was tlie true Smerdis, the son of Cyrus; andf imme- 
diately dispatched heralds into all parts of the empire, 
to give notice of Smerdis’s accession, and to require 
all the subjects thereof to pay him their obedience. 

^ Cambyses caused the herald, that came with 
these orders into Syria, to be arrested ; and having 
strictly examined himitvtha presence of Prexaspea^ 
who had received ordersT© kill his brotlver, he found 
that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and bo 
who had gaorped the throne, was no other than 
Smerdis the MagiAi:i. U pan tliis he made great la^ 
mentatTOs, tha^ being deceived by a dream, and the 
of the he had bisim kuiuced to de- 

^ hi* C* <51 . t Jbid, c. 
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stpby hi& own brother ; and immediately gave orders 
for his army to march, and cut off the usurper. 
But, as he was mounting his horse for this expedi- 
tion, his sword slipped out of its scabbard, and gave 
him a wound in the thigh, of which he died soon 
after. The Egyptians, remarking /that it was in 
the same part of the body where he had wounded 
their god Apis, considered this accident as a just 
judgment from heaven, which thus avenged the 
sacrilegious impiety of Cambyses. 

While he was in Egypt, having consulted the 
oracle of Butos, which w^as famous in that country, 
he was told that he should die at Ecbatana : un- 
derstanding this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolv- 
ed to preserve his life by never going thither ; but 
what he thought to avoid in Media, he found in 
Syria. For the town, where he lay sick of this 
wound, was of the same name, being also called 
Ecbatana. Of whioh when he was informed, tak- 
ing ft for certain that he must die there, he assem- 
bled all the chief of the Persians together, and re- 
presenting to them the true state of the case, that 
it was Smerdis the Magian who had usurped the 
throne, earnestly exhorted them not to submit to 
that impostor, nor to suffer the sovereignty to pass 
from tfie Persians again to theMedes, of which na- 
tion the Magjan was, but to take care to set up a 
king over them of their own peo|!)le. The Persians, 
thinking that he said all this merely out of hatred 
to his brother, paid no regard to it; but upon his 
death quietly submitted to him® whom they found 
on the throne, supposinghiirfto be the true Smerdis. 

" Cambyses reigned sefen years and five months. 
In Scripture he is called Ahasuerus. When be first 
came to the crown, the enemies of the Jews made 
an application directly to him, desiring him to hin- 
der the building of the temple, their appli- 

cation was not in vain. Indeed he did not openly 
revoke the edict of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of 

» Hsrpd. 1. iii. c. 64 — 66 . ■ K^r* iv. 4> 6. 
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some retngins of respect for his memory, but in a 

t reat measure frustrated its intent, by the many 
iscouragements under which he laid the Jews; so 
that the work went on very slowly during his reign. 

CHAP. III. 

The History of Srnerdis the Magian. 

This prince is called in Scripture Artaxerxes. He A. M. 
reigned little more than seven months. As 
as he was settled on the throne, by the death of ^ ^22*. 
Cambyses, °the inhabitants of Samafia nvrote a 
letter to him, setting forth what a turbulent, sedi- 
tious, and rebellious people the Jews were. By vir- 
tue of this letter they “bbtained an order from the 
king, prohibiting the Jews from proceeding any far- 
ther in the rebuilding of their city and temple. So 
that the work was suspended till the second year of 
Darius, for about the space df two years. 

The Magian,*sensible how important it w^as for 
him, that the imposture should not be discovered, 
affected, from the very beginning of his reign, never 
to appear in public, but to- live retired in his pa- 
lace, and there transact all his affairs by the inter- 
vention of his eunuchs, wfthout admitting f^ny but 
his most intimate confidants to his presence. 

** And, the better to secure himself-in the posses- 
sion of the throne* he had usurped, he studied from 
his first accession to gain the affections of his sub- 
jects, by granting them an exemption from taxes, 
and from all milit?iry jervica for three years ; and 
did so many things forViefr benefit, that his death 
was much lamented by most of the nations of Asia, 
except the Persians, on the revolution that happen- 
ed soon afterwards. 

** But these very precautions which he made use 
of to'^keep himeelf out of the way of being discover- 
ed either by the nobility or the people, did but make 

Ezra if . 7 — 14. p Herod. 1. ifi. c. 67. ^ Cap. 69. 
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it the ftioi'fe sii 3 {>ected that he was not the ttuo 
Sitierdis. He had married all his predecessor’s 
and amon^ the rest Atossa, a daugfiter of 
Cy^us, and Phedyma, a daughter of Otanes, a 
noble Persian of the first quality. This nobleman 
sent a trusty messenger to his daughjpr, to know of 
her, whether the king was really Smerdis the son 
of Cyrus, or some other man. She answered, that 
having never seen Smerdis the son of Cyrus, she 
could not tell. He then by a second message de- 
sired her to enquire of Atossa (w ho could not but 
know hecovmi brother), wdiether this w er^ he or not. 
Whereuporwshe informed him that the present king, 
be he who he might, from the first day of his ac- 
cession to the throne, had lodged his wives in se- 
parate apartments, so that they never could ^con- 
verse with one another, and that therefore she 
could not come at Atossa, to ask tliis question of 
her. He sent her ti third message, whereby he 
directed her, that when he should next lie with her, 
she should take the opportunity, wheii be vvas fast 
asleep, to feel w hether he had any ears or not. For 
Cyrus having caused the ears of Smerdis the IMa- 
gian to be cut offidbr some crime, he told her, that 
if the person she lay with w as Smerdis the Magi- 
an, he w as unw^orthy of possessing either the crown 
or her. Phedyma, having received these instruc- 
tions, took the next opportunity df making the trial 
she vvas directed to, and finding the person she lay 
with bad no ears, she sent word to her father of ih 
whereby the whole fra^ud was difeovered. 

" Otanes immediately •enj^red intfi a conspiracy 
with five more of the chi&f Persian nobility ; and 
Darius, an illustrious Persian noblemait, who^e fa- 
ther, Hystaspes, was governor of* Persia, coming 
very seasonably, as they were forming their ^plan, 
was admitted into the association, pnd vigqroii^ly 
promoted the execution* The affair was conduct- 

^ Hcrgd. I. iii. c. 70 — 73. 
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ed with great secr^y, and the very day fixed, lest 
it shotild be diseovered. 

• While they were concerting their measures, an 
extraordinary occurrence, of which they had not 
the least expectation, strangely perplexed the Ma- 
gians. In order to remove all suspicion, they had 
proposed to ^rexaspes, and obtained a promise 
from him, that he would publicly declare before the 
people, who were to be assembfed for that purpose, 
that the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus. When the people were assem- 
bled, which was on the very same day, Prexaspes 
spoke from the top of a tower, and to»th^ great as- 
tonishment of all present, sincerely declared all that 
had passed ; that he had killed wdth his own hand 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, by Cambyses’ order ; 
th^the person who novV possessed the throne was 
Smerdis the Magian ; that he begged pardon of the 
gods and men for the crime he had committed by 
compulsion and against his will. Having said this, 
he threw hiins^f headlong from the top of the^tower, 
and broke his neck. It is easy to imagine, what 
confusion the ndVs of this accident occasioned in 
the palace. 

‘ The conspirators, without k^iowing any thing of 
what had happened, werfc going to the palace at this 
juncture, and were suffered to enter unsuspected. 
For the outer guard, knowing them to be persons 
of the first ranlJ at court, did not so much as ask 
them any question^. But when they came near 
the king’s apartment, and found the officers there 
unwilling to^ivfe them adgaittance, they drew their 
scymitars, fell upqpVhft guards, and forced their 
passage. Smerdis th^ Magian, and his brother, 
who were deliberating together upon the affair of 
Prexaspes, hearing a sudden uproar, snatched up 
th^r arms, made the best defence they could, and 
some of the conspirators. One of the 
tWd brothers being quickly killed^ the other fled in- 

• Herod. \i iii. c. 74, 75. ^ Cap. 7d— T8. 
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to a distant room to save himself, but was pursued 
thither by Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas having 
seized him. Held him fast in his arms ; but, os it was 
quite ’dark, Darius was afraid to strike, lest at the 
same time he should kill his friend. Gobryas, 
judging what it w'as that restrained him, obliged 
him to run his sword through the M/gian’s body, 
though he should iiappen to kill them both toge- 
ther. But Darius did it with so much dexterity 
and good fortune, that he killed the Magian with^ 
out hurting his companion. 

° In the same instant, with their hands all smeared 
with blood, they went out of the palace, exposed the 
heads of the false Smerdis and his brother Patisi- 
thes, to the eyes of the people, arffl declared the 
whole imposture. Upon this the people grew soen- 
raged, that they fell upon the whole sect to wjjjch 
the usurper belonged, and slew os many of them as 
they could find. For which reason, the day on which 
this was done, thenceforward became an annual 
festival among the Persians, by whqm it was cele- 
brated with great rejoicings. It ^vas* called The 
slaughter of the Magi; nor durst any of that sect 
apf)ear in public u[)on that festival. 

When tile tumuilt and disorder, inseparable from 
such an event, were appeased, the lords, who had 
slain the usurper, entered into consultation among 
themselves vvhat sort of government was most pro- 
per for them to establish. Otanes, who spoke first, 
declared directly against monarchy, strongly repre- 
senting and exaggerating the dangers and inconve- 
niences to which that /brm of government was 
liable ; chiefly flowing, accorflTpg to Hhn, from the 
absolute and unlimited potver annexed to it, by 
which the most virtuous man is almost unavoid- 
ably corrupted. He therefore concluded, by declar- 
ing for a popular government. Megabyzus, whoi>oxt 
delivered his opinion, admitting all tbatjie other bad 
^aid against a monarchical government, cotduted 

♦ Berod. 1. iiuc.79, » Cap, 80—^3, 
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his reasoos for * democracy. He represented the 
people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable animal, 
that acts only by caprice and passion. “ A king 
(said he) at least knows what he does ; but the 
“ people neither know nor hear any thing, and 
blindly give themselves up to those that know 
“ how to mam^e them.” He therefore declared 
for an aristocracy, wherein the sppreme power is 
confided to a few wise and experienced persons. 
Darius, who spoke last, shew’ed the inconveniences 
of an aristocracy, otherwise called an oligarchy ; 
wherein reign distrust, envy, dissensions, and am- 
bition, the nertaral sources of faction, seditittn, and 
murder : for w^hich there is usually no other reme- 
dy than submitting to the authority of one man; 
and this is called monarchy, which of all forms of 
governtnent is the most commendabJe, the safest, 
and the most advantageous; inexpressibly great 
being the good that can be done by a prince, whose 
power is equal to the goodness* of his inclinaticvis. 
“ In short (said Iv^), to determine this point by a 
“ fact which to me seems decisive and undeniable, 
to what form of government is owing the present 
“ greatness of the Persian empire ? Is it not to that 
“ which I am now recommending?^ Darius’s opi- 
nion was embraced by the rest of the lords; and 
they resolved, that the monarchy should be con- 
tinued on the same foot whereon it had been esta^ 
blished by Cyrus. 

* The next question was to know, w hich of them 
should be king, and how they should proceed to the 
election. This they*thoyght fit to refer to the gods. 
Accordingly the^ agreed 19 jiieet the next morning, 
by sun-rising, on horseback, at a certain place in 
l^he suburbs of the city ; and that he, whose horse 
first neighed, should be king. For the sun being 
file deity of the Persians, they imagined, that 
^kingtbis cQur^ would be gwing him the honour 
of tlie’^election. Darius’s groom, hearing of the 
* Herod. 1. iii, c. 84— S7. 
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agreement, made use of the following Artifice to fic- 
cure the crow n to his master. The night before he 
carried a mare to the place appointed for their 
meeting the next day, and brought to her his ma- 
ster's horse. The lords assembling the next morn- 
ing at the rendezvous, no sooner was Darius’s 
horse come to the place wdiere h/ had smelt the 
mare, than he fell a neighing ; whereupon Darius 
was saluted king by the others, and placed on the 
throne. He was the son of Hystaspes, a Persian 
by birth, and of the royal family ot Achoemenes. 

y The Persian empire being thus restored and 
settled^by the wisdom and valour of these seven 
lords, they were raised by the new king to the high- 
est dignities, and honoured with the most ample 
privileges. They had access to his person when- 
ever they w'GNuld, and in all public affairs were 
allowed to deliver their opinions the first. And 
whereas the Persians wore their tiara or turban 
witj;i the top bent backwards, except the king, who 
wore his erect; these lords hai the privilege of 
wearing theirs wdth the top bent forwards, be- 
cause, when they attacked the Magi, they had bent 
theirs in that manner, the better to know one 
another in the’hurry ^and confusion. From that 
time forw ards, the Persian kings of this family al- 
ways had seven counsellors, honoured with the same 
privile^. . 

Here I shall conclude the history of the Persian 
empire, reserving the remainder of it for the follow - 
ing volumes. 

CHAf*.IV. 

• 

The Manners and Customs of tfU AssjridHs, Buby^ 
lonians, Lydians^ Medes, afid Persiatis, 

1 SHALL give in this place an account of the man- 
ners and customs of all these several nations con- 
jointly^ bemuse they agree in severed p<^Dt5; and 

1 Herod. 1. ui. c. 
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if I was to treat them separately, I should be 
obliged to make frequent repetitions; and more- 
ovei’, excepting the Persians, the ancient authors 
say very little of the manners of the other nations, 
I shall reduce what I have to say of them to these 
four heads : i 

I. Their government. 

II. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and sciences: and 

IV. Their religion. 

After which I shall relate the causes of the de^ 
clension and ruin of the great Persian empire. 

ARTICLE I. 

Of theiv Government, 

After a short account of the nature of the go- 
vernment of Persia, and the manner of educating 
the children of tkeir kings, I shall proceed to con- 
sider these four things : Their public council, 
wherein the affairs of state were considered ; the 
administration of justice ; their care ot the pro- 
vinces ; and the good order observed in their 
finances. 

Sect. I. Their Monarchical Form of Government , 

The Respect they paid their Kings. The Alan- 

ner of educating their Children.. 

Monarchical, gr regal government, as we call 
it, is of all others the^iost Ancient, most uni- 
versal, the best adaptAi Ig keep the people in peace 
and union, and the least exposed to the revolutions 
and vieisshudee incident to states. For these rea- 
sons the wisest writers among the ancients, as Plato, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, and, before them all, Herodo- 
tus, baye been induced to [>reler decidedly this 
form of government to all others. It is likewise 
the only form, ttiat was ever establislied among the 
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\eaitern nations, a republican government being 
{utterly unlcnown in that part of the world. 

® Those people paid extraordinary honours to tlie 
prince on the throne, because in his person they re- 
spected the character of the Deity, whose image and 
* vicegerent he was with regard to them, being placed 
on the throne by the hands of the sup^/eme Governor 
of the world, and- invested with his authority and 
pow er, in order to be the minister of his providence, 
and the dispenser of his goodness towards the people. 
In this manner did the pagans themselves in old 
times both fhink and speak : PrincipCfii dat JDeuSy 
qui erga omne hominum geniis vice sud Jdngatur, 
These sentiments are very laudable and just. For 
certainly the most profound respect and reverence 
are due to the supreme power ; because it cometh 
from God, and is appointed entirely for the good of 
the public : besides, it is evident, that an authority 
which is not respected according to the full extent 
of its commission, must thereby either become use- 
less, or at least very much limited in the good ef- 
fects which ought to flow from it. But in the times 
of paganism this honour and homage, though just 
and reasonable jn themselves, were often carried 
too far; the Christian jieing the only religion that 
has know’n how to keep within due bounds in this 
point, .f" We honour the emperor, said Tertullian 
in the narfae of all the Christians : . but in such a man- 
ner, as is lawful for us, and proper for him ; that is, 
as a man, who is next after God in rank and autho- 
rity, from whom he iias received all that he is, and 
whatever he has, and \YhbX;nows superior but 
God alone. For this rea^it he calls tlie emperor 
in another place a second majesty, inferior to no- 
thing but the first ; ^ Religio secund<£ 

• Plut. in Themist. p. 12.5. Ad Princ. indoc. p. 7^. 

• PJin. in Paneg. Traj. ^ Apolog. c. 35. 

^ Ck>Umuj ImpercUorem, sic, quomodo ei nobis lied, et rjr- 
pedii ; ut kominem d Deo secimdurn, d quicquid est, d Deo conse- 
cuium, et soio Deo minorem, Tertal. L. «a Scrap. 
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Among th^ Assyrians, and more particularly 
among the Persians, the prince used to be styled, Tht 
great king, the king of kings. Two reasons might 
induce those princes to take that ostentations title, 
the one, because their empire was formed of many 
conquered kingdoms, all united under one head : 
the other, beca'bse they had several kings, their vas- 
sals, either in their court or dependent upon them. 

^ The crown was hereditary among them, descend- 
ing from father to son, and generally to the eldest. 
When an heir to the crown w^as born, all the empire 
testified their joy by sacrifices, feasts, and all man- 
ner of public rejoicings; and his birthday was 
thenceforward an annual festival, and day of so- 
lemnity for all the Persians. 

The manner of educating the future master of 
the empire is admired by Plato, arid recommended 
to the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince’s edu- 
cation. 

He was never wholly committed to the care (A the 
nurse, who generally w^as a woman of mean and 
low condition : but from among the eunuchs, that 
is, the chief officers of the household, some of the 
most approved merit and probity •were chosen, to 
take care of the young prioce’s person and health, 
till he was sev^en years of age, and to begin to form 
his manners and behaviour. He ’^vas then taken from 
them, and put into*the hands of other masters, who 
were to continue tliecare of his education, to teach 
him to ride as soon as liis strength would permit, 
and to exercise him in hunting. 

At fourteen«years of*»agek, wffien the mind begins 
to attain some maturity, *four of the wisest and most 
virtuous men of the state, were appointed to be his 
preceptors. The first, says Plato, taught him ma- 
gic, that is, in their language, the worship of the 
gods according to their ancient maxims, and the 
lawa of Zoroastej, the son ofOromasdes; he also 


m 


Plat, m Alcib. c. i. p. 121. 


^ Ibid. 
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^ilftFiiCted him in the principles of govern The 
second wjtfivto accustom him to speak ti^uth, and to 
administer justice. The third was to teach him not 
to suffer himself to be overcome by pleasures, that 
be might be truly a king, and always free, master of 
himself and his desiils^. The fourth was to fortify 
his courage agaitit fieip', which woulc^ have made him 
asldve, md to inspire him with a noble and prudent 
assurance, so necessary lor those that are born to 
command. Each of tliese governors excelled in 
bis w^ay, aral was eminent in that part of education 
assigned to^him. One was particularly'distinguish- 
ed for Ifis knowledge in religion, and the art ot go- 
verning; ahother for his love ot truth and justice j 
this for his moderation and abstinence irom plea- 
sures; that for a superior strengtli of mind, and 
uncomnjc)n intrepidity. 

I do not know whether such a diversity of mar 
sters, who, without.doubt, were of different tem^ 
pera, and perhaps had different interests in view, 
was well calculated to answer thfe end proposed; 
pr whetiier it was possible, th^ four men should 
agree together in the same principles, And harmor 
niously ptprsue tjie ^ame end. Probably tlie rea^ 
apn of having so many as, that they apprehended 
ftimpcrssibie to find any one person possessed of all 
the qualitJestliey judged necessary forgiving a right 
educatioff to the presumptive heir of the crow n ; so 
great an idea had they, even in tliose corrupt times, 
of the importance of a prince’s education. 

Be this as it will, all ^ PkU) remarks 

io the sam^place, fr^^trated^hy the kiiLury, 
ppmp^ and magnificence' 'Vitb which the young 
prince was suxraunded; by the numerous train 
officers th^ Wfited upon him with a servile 

hy alf the appurtenances and equipage of a 
ai>d effeminate life, in whkh ptoasurej 
i^vciiring of new diversions, seeimedTo en- 
gross ail attention ; dangers which the most excel- 
tent di3poiii:^D could nevor suraaount. The corrupt 
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manners of the nation thereforequicklydebauchedlhe 
prin^ and drew ’him into tlie prevailing pleasures, 
against which no education is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of hy Plato, can relate 
only to the children of Artaxerxes, surnairied Lon- 
gimanus, the son and succes^rof Xerxes, in whose 
time lived Alcidiades, who is introduced in the dia- 
logue from whence this observation is taken. For 
Plato, in another passage, which we shall cite here- 
after, informs us, that neither Cyrus nor Darius 
ever thought of giving the princes, their sons, a 
good education; and what we find in Ijistory con- 
cerning Artaxerxes Longimanus, gives us reason to 
believe, that he was more attentive than his prede- 
cessors to the education of his children ; but was 
not much imitated in that respect by his successors. 

Sect. II. The Public Council ^whertin the Affairs 
of State 7verc considered. 

Absolute as the regal authority was among the 
Persians, yet \va« it, in some measure, kept within 
boundsby the estal;^ishmentofthis council, appointed 
by the state; a council, which consisted of seven of 
the princes or chief lords of the nation, no less dis- 
tinguished by their wisdom and abiVities than by their 
illustrious birth. We have already seen the origin 
of this establishment in the conspiracy trf the seven 
Feraian noblemen^ who entered into an association 
against Srperdis tl^e Magian, and killed him. 

The Scripture ohs^Mwes, that Ezra was sentinto Jp- 
in the name, and* by the authority of king Art- 
tiis seven^e^fisellors: ® Forasmuch as 
thou art sent ^ the king^fd of hissevdh counsellors. 
T4e s^n^eS^r^ture, a long time before this, in the 
r^ign, pf Daripe, otlierwiae called Abasuerus, who 
specjeeded the informs ns, that tResf coun- 

¥fere well verged in the laws, ancient ppstoms, 
an4 of ihe atate; that they always attended 

^hapnpce, whp transacted any thing, or deter- 
niined any affair of importance without their advice. 

* £am ¥ii. 14. 
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f Asjsuerus) sapient e$^ qm tx more 
^ I gia H^^iipiper adcrpnt^ et iUortfm faciebat cuncta 
pfMsii^^ scientium ttges ac jura major wn. 

, ; gives room for some reflections, 

wl^ich OMiy very^uch contribute to the knowledge of 
the genius and char€(t^pWvof the Persian government. 

In the first plstcefj^ae king there^spoken of, that 
16 , Darius, was oriC of^ithe most celebrated princes 
that evertieigned in Persia, and one of the most de- 
serving of pn^e, on account of his w isdom and pru- 
dgnoe/^’^ 4hou|p he bad his failings. It is to him, as 
well ae to Cyrus, that the greatest p^ of those ex- 
cellent are ascribed, vvhich haveever since sub- 
risted in that counfry, and have beon the foundation 
and standard of their government. Now this prince, 
notwithstanding his extraordinary penetration and 
ability, thoughjiu he stobd in need of advice; nor 
did he appTeheife, that the joining a number of as- 
sistants to himself, for the determination of affairs, 
4a?oi^ be any discredit his own understanding: 
^ which pK>ceeding he really .^e^^ed a superiority 
^^eiftes which is very lancomQibn, implies a 
gteat fund of merit.. For a prince of al^Her talents 
aQd^a nar^w capacity, is generally full of himself; 

the nnderstanding he ha^i th'b more obsti- 
nate artd untractable he generally is : he thinks it 
want ^f respect to offer to discover any thing to him 
irhicti he doesiiot^^rceive; andds afn*ontea, if you 
sdeqi to doubt thath^ who is ^toreme in p>ower, is 
the same in penetratio^ »mi understanding. 
Bot Darius a Qf jthiokiag, and 

5 ^ lU&rwn 

hqiHrever sjbsolute ^ was^^and 
how iiii^ be hb<jwrog«tive, 

ifid pot hhpahred or degradbd it whoa bo 

council; for thoi council did not at 
«4t with idi^s authority ci rahug 

wi]^b^wdyB reaidet lOjAe person of 
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the prince, bat was confined entirely to that of rea- 
son, which consisted in communicating and impwt- 
ing their knowledge and experifenceto the Jung. He 
was persuaded thatthendblest character of fovereign 
power, when it is pure, and has nekher degenerated 
from its origin, ^or demt^ from its end, to 
♦govern by thfc laws ; to inate thena the rule Of his 
will and desire ; and to think nothing allowable for 
him which they prohibit. ? ‘ 

In the third place, this council, wlS^ every where 
accompanied the king, fe.v more regib semper ei ade- 
rant ) wasa perpetual .stdndingoouncil,£oi^istingof 
the greatest men and the best heads in th^kingdbm; 
who, under the direction of the sovereign' and aJ^vays 
with a dependency ^pon him, were in a manner the 
source of public order, and the principle of all’tfje 
wise regulations and trahsactit^ at ■ home and 
abroad. To this council the king wansferred from 
himself several'weiglity cares, with which he tpast 
otherwi^ have been ove'rburtbened ; aod by them 
he likewise executed whateverbad be€iiresol«do% 
It was by -means^f this standing council, TOatilhil^ 
great maxint&ofjthe state were preserved*, the know- 
ledge of its true interest perpetuated ; afikinscaig'i^ 
on with harni^y 4 pd ord^iand innovations, erroi^; 
and oversights-, p'reveht^<.,f'or jif a pnl^jidknd gor 
neral council things -era disQpssed bv^ji^usitected' 
persons ; all the ministers are mtituhl inspectors af- 
one another r all tli&',.knowledge and experience ia 
public mattcrp are'uBl^tn^tber ; and they, tdj 
coise^equally capiUjle^dfcewiry^ |)aj1*of t^ 
stratiooi bwause, 

they movoMlj^ pnb [mHicular sph^ of^botiiAw/i 
pobl^ Uwit 

i&m o)lHfa>os in« f 

. ^’^e'^i^avt^a^tiaatcrefleotioa l*4^Mi3ert#lMiibbib 
tbaiii|t|^ It- 

•w.' Plii».«&aeti; 3 £i^ ■ • 

Vot. U 
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that the persons of whi<?h this council consisted, were 
thoroughly acquainted- with the customs, laws, 
m&xitns, and rights of the kingdom, scientium leges 
Ccjura 

' Two things, which, as the Scriptures inform us, 
were practised by t^e Persians, might very much 
contribute to instruct the king and hte council in the 
methods of governing with wisdom and prudence. 
^The fir^'was, their having public registers, wherein 
all the princes, edicts and ordinances, all the pri- 
vileges granted' to the people, and all the favours 
conferred upon particular persons,^ were entered 
and recorded. * The second was, the Annals of the 
kingdom, in which all the events of former reigns, 
all resolutions taken, regulations established, and 
services done by any particular persons, were ex- 
actly and circuipstantially entered. These annals 
were carefully preserved, and frequently perused 
both by the kings and. the ministers, that they might 
acquaint themselves with times past ; might have 
Unclear idea of the state of the l^ingdom ; avoid an 
arbitraVy, unequal, uncertain conduct ; j^iaintain an 
uniformity in the conduct of affairs ; And, in short, 
acquire such light from tlie perusal of these books, 
as should qualify them, to govern the state with 
wiadonf. 

Sect. IH. The Administration of Justice. 

To be king, and to be judg^is but one and the 
eame thing. The throne is a (r^nal, ^nd the sove- 
reign power is the highestfu^orityforad ministering 
jasrice, God J^h madt over iii$ people 

the tjueeA of S&eba to Sploindh) to t^eend that you 
sho^ Judge thdh\ and render justice and Judgment 
U^to^nem.^ bath made evefy lhipg subject to 
p^ces, tb jWt into a condition of fearing none 
His design, in makipg them independent, 
wit them the more inviolable attachment to 

^ Xhat they might not excuse themselvesoa 
* iBsm T. tt. tad vi, 2. f Id. iv. and Eitb. tL l. 
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pretence of inability or want of power, he has de- 
legated his whole power unto them ; he has made 
them masters of all the means requisite for the re- 
straining injustice and oppression, that iniquity 
should tremble in their presence, and be incapaWe 
of hurting any^persons whata^S^ever, 

But what is that justice which God hath intrust- 
ed to the hands of kings, aT>d whereof he hath made 
them depositaries ? ^\'hy, it is nothing else but or- 
der; and order consists in observing an universal 
equity, and taking care that force do not usurp the 
place of law; that one man’s property be^not ex- 
posed to the violence of another that the common 
ties of society be not broken ; that artifice and fraud 
do not prevail over innocence and simplicity; that 
all things rest in [leace under the protection of the 
laws ; and the weakest among the people find sanc- 
tuary in the public authority. 

We learn from Josephus, that the kings of Per- 
sia used to admigistcr justice in their own persons, 

And it was to quality them for the clue discharge ol 
this duty, that care was taken to have them instruct- 
ed from their tenderest youth, in the knowledge 
of the laws of their country ; and Aat in their pub- 
lic schools, at we have already mentioned Jn the 
history of Cyrus, they were taught eqp^ and jus- 
tice, in the same manner as rhetoric aniji^ilosophy 
are taught in* other places. 

These are the greiU^nd essential duties of the re- 
gal dignity. Indeed it is reasonable, absolutely' 
necessary, that tlie'prirrce be assisted ia^e, execu- 
tion of that auf ust fuqc^iorf, as he is in’otb^ers : but 
to be assisted, is not to be deprived, or dispossessed. 

He conttnuiil Judge, as long as he continues king. 

Though he communicates his authority, yet does be 
not* resign or divide it. I^t is therefore absolutely 
necessary for him to bestow some time upon the 
study of equity aisd justice ; not tliat he need ent^r 
into the whole detail of particular laws, but only 
** Antiq. Judaic. ). xi. c. 3. 

T Q 
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acquaint bim'selfwith the principal rules and maxims 
of the law' of country, that he may be capable of 
'oing justice, aqd of passing sentence with precision 
ipon important points. For this reason, the kings 
if Persia never ascended the throne till they had 
►een for some time under the care and instruction 
f the Magi, who y^ere to teach them that science 
thereof they were the only masters and professors, 
LS well as of the religion of the country. 

Now’skice to the sovereign alone is committed 
he right of administering justice, and that within 
lis dointniohs there, is no other power of admini- 
itering it, than what ii delegated by him ; ho w^ great- 
ly does it behove him to takeltare into what hands 
he commits a part of so valuable a trust ; to know^ 
whether those he places so near the throne, are w^or- 
thy to partake of his prerogative ; and industriously 
to keep all such at a distance from it, as he judges 
unworthy of that privilege? We find that in Persia 
their kings were extremely carefql to have justice 
rendered with integrity and impartiality. ^ One of 
their royal judges (for so they called them) having 
suffered himself to be corrupted by a bribe, was 
condemned by Cmmbyses to be put to death without 
mercy^and to have his skin put upon the seat where 
he used tosit.and give judgment, and where his son, 
who succeeded him in his office, w as to sit, that the 
very place whence he gave judgment, should re- 
mind him continually of hia^duty. 

^ Their ordinary judges were taken out of the 
class of old men, intOLVHfrh hone were admitted 
till the age of fifty yeafs^,^^ that a®man could not 
exercise the office of a judge before that age, the 
Persians being of opinion, that too much maturity 
could not be required in an employTnent which de- 
ck!^ upon the fortunes, reputations, and lives of 
their fellow-citizens. 

* Amongst them, it was not lawful either for a 

Herod. 1 . v. c, 25. ^ Xenoph, Cyrop 1. i. p. 7. 

Herod. 1. i. c. 137. 
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private person to put any of his slaves to death, nor 
for the prince to inflict capital punishment upon any 
of his subjects for the first offence ; because it might 
rather be considered as an effect of human weakness 
and frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put thegood 
as well as the^vil, the merits of the offender as well 
as his demerits, into the scales c#f justice : nor was it 
just, in their opinion, that one single crime should 
obliterate all the good actions a man had done dur- 
ing his life. Upon this principle it was that Da- 
rius, having condenmed a judge to death for some 
prevarication in his office, and afterwards calling to 
mind the important services he had rendered both to 
the state and the royal family, revoked the sentence 
at the very moment of its going to be executed, 
"and acknowledged, that he had pronounced it with 
more precipitation tiian wisdom. 

But one impoi tant and essential rule which they 
observed in their judgments, was, in the first^place, 
never to condemn any person without confronting 
him ^ith his accuser to his face, and without giving 
him time, and all other means, necessary for de- 
fending himself against the articlfis laid to his charge : 
and in the second place,, if the person accused was 
found innocent, to inflict the very same punishment 
upon the accuser, as the other as to have suffered, 
had he been found guilty. ""Artaxerxes gave a fine 
example of the just rigour which ought to be exer- 
cised on such occasions. One of the king’s favour- 
ites, ambitious of getting a place possessed by one 
of his best officers, mdefi^^oured to make the king 
suspect the fidelity of *tkat officer ; and to that end, 
sent informations to court full of calumnies against 
him, persuading himself that the king, from the great 
influence he had with his majesty, would believe the 
thing upon his bare word, without farther examina- 
tion. For such is the general character of calum- 

Heiwl. 1. vii. c. 194. ® lu$ auTo;, *^0- 

(pujrtpa, sTij, S\v<Ti. ® Diod. 1. xv. p. 333 3 36. 
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niators. They are afraid of evidence and light; 
they make it their business to bar up from the inno- 
cent all access to the prince, and thereby put it out 
of their power to vindicate themselves. The officer 
was imprisoned ; but he desired of the king, before 
he was condemned, that his cause might be heard, 
and his accusers ordered to produce itieir evidence 
against him. The'^king did so r and as there was 
no proof but the letters which his enemy had w rit- 
ten against him, he was cleared, and his innocence 
fully justified by the three commissioners that sat 
upon his^trial ; and all the king’s indignation fell 
upon the perfidious accuser, w ho had thus attempt- 
ed to abuse the favour and confidence of his royal 
master. This prince, who w^as well informed, and 
knew that one of the true signs of a wise govern- 
ment is to have the subjects stand more in fear of 
the * laws than of informers, would have thought, 
that to act otherwise than he did, would have been 
a direct violation of the most common rules of na- 
tural equity and humanity ; it w ould have been 
f opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and re- 
venge ; it would have been exposing the honest 
simplicity ot good find faithlul subjects to the cruel 
malice ot detestable informers, and arming the lat- 
ter with the sword of public authority: in a word, 
it would have been divesting the throne of the most 
noble privilege belonging to it, nanrely, that of being 
a sanctuary for innocence and^stice, against vio- 
lence and calumny. .V 

^ There is upon record ‘^u still more memorable 
example of firmness and Ip v^^^f justice, in another 
king of Persia, before Arta?*drxbs ; in him, I mean, 
whom the Scripture calls Ahasuerus, and who is 
thought to be the same as Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes, trom whom Haman had, by his earnest soli- 

f Esth. c. ill. &c. 

* IS on Jam delatores, sed leges timentur. Pi in. in Paneg. Tfaj- 

f Pnneeps, qui delaiores non casiigat, imt<u* Sueton. in til 
Domit. c. ix. 
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citations, extorted that fatal edict, which was calcu- 
lated to exterminate the whole race of the Jews 
throughout the Persian empire in one day. When 
God had, by the means of Esther, opened his eyes, 
he made haste to make amends for his fault, not 
only by revoking his edict, ajid inflicting an exem- 
plary punishrftent upon the im[)ostor who had de- 
ceived him; but, which is* mc4'e, by a pul)lic ac- 
knowledgment of his error, whicli should be a pat- 
tern to all ages, and to ail princes, and teach them, 
that far from debasing theii dignity, or weakening 
tlieir autljority thereljv, they procure ,to them both 
the more res[)ect. After declaring, that it is but too 
common for calumniators to impose, by their misre- 
presentations and craftiness, on the good ness of their 
princes, whom their natural sincerity induces to 
judge favourably of others; he is not ashamed to 
acknowledge, that lie had been so unhappy as to 
sutf’er himselt to be prejudiced by such means against 
the Jews, who were his faithful subjects, and the 
children of th^most high God, to whose goodness 
he and his ancestors were indebted for the throne. 

The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, 
as we have now shewn; but ejso abhorred lying, 
wdiich always was deemed amongst tliem a mean and 
infamous vice. What they esteemed mc/st pitituJ, 
next to lying, was to live upon trust, or by borrow- 
ing. Such a kirtd of life seemed to them idle, igno- 
minious, servile, and the more despicable, as it 
tends to make peo{51e liars. 

• 

SECxrlV. Tfte C^re of the Provinces. 

It seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good 
order in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the 
conduct of the magistrates and judges is closely iii- 
sp/ected ; and the very sight of the throne capable 
of keeping the subjects in awe. The case is other- 


1 Herod. 1. i. c. I S8. 
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wUewitii respect to the provinces, where the distance 
from the sovereign, and the hopes of impunity, may 
occasion many misdemeanors on the part of the 
magistrates and officers, as u ell as great licentious- 
ness and disorder on that of the people. In this the 

greatest care ; 

and, we may also say, with the greatest success. 

The Persian eni{.)ire was divided into * a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven governments, the governors 
whereof were called satrapae. Over them were ap-^ 
pointed three principal ministers, who inspected thei^" 
conduct, to >yhom they gave an account of alj the 
affairs of their several provinces, and who w^’c af- 
terwards to 'make their report of the same to the 
king. It w'as Darius tlie Medc, that is, Cyaxarcs, 
or rather Cyrus, in the name of his uncle, v\ho put 
the government of the empire into this excellent 
method. These satrapas were, by the very design of 
their office, each in his, respective district, to h^ve the 
same care and regard for the interests of the people, 
as for those of the prince : for it was a maxim w ith 
Cyrus, that no difference ought to be admitted be- 
tw’een these two interests, which are necessarily 
linked together; ^ince neither the people can be 
happy, unless the'prince is powerful, and in a con- 
dition to* defend them ; nor the prince truly pow er- 
ful, unless his people be happy. 

These satrapae being the most considerable persons 
in the kingdom, Cyrus assigned tliem certain funds 
and revenues proportioned to ftieir station and the 
importance of their employtiients.i He w as w illing 
they should live nobly iii UiCiunespectiv^ provinces, 
that they might gain the re^i^ecY of tiie nobility and 
conjmon people w ithin their jurisdiction ; and that 
for that reason their retinue, their equipage, and their 
table, should be answerable to their dignity, yet 
without exceeding the bounds of prudence and mo- 


* Authors difTer about the number of goveromenU or pro- 
Tincea. Xonoph. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 229, 232. 
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deration. He himself was their model in this re- 
spect, as he desired they should be likewise to all 
persons of distinguished rank within the extent of 
their authority : so that the same order v\ hieh i eittn- 
ed in the prince s court, inis4)i likewise propot tiun~ 
libly be observed in 'the coirtts ot the setreptr, and 
in the noblemen's families. AkUo prevent, as kar 
as possible, all abuses which miglit be made of so 
extensive an authority as that of the satra[)ne, the 
king reserved to himselt alone the nomination of 
them, and chose that the governors of plac(^s, the 
commanders of the troops, and other sifch rtke oth- 
cers, should depend immediately upon* the prince 
himself; from wliom alone they were to receive 
their instructions, in order that, if the satrapae were 
inclined to abuse their power, they might be sen- 
sible tliose officers wci e so many overseers and cen- 
sors of their conduct. And, to make this cone- 
spondence, by letters, the mdre sure and ex [^edi- 
tions, the king (;aused post-iiouscs to be erected 
throughout all the empire, and af)[)ointed couriers, 
who travelled night and day, and made wonckatul 
dispatch. But I shall speak more particularly on 
this article at the end of the seefion, that I may 
not break in upc^ the matter in liand. 

The care of the provinces, however, was not en- 
tirely left to the satrapas and governors : the king 
himself took cognfzance of them in his own per- 
son, being persuaded, that the governing only by 
others, is but to govern by halves. An officer ot 
the household w as*ordered to re[)eat these words 
to the king eveTy mornjrfj, v^hen he awakened him ; 

^ Itise, Sir, amf think oJ%%charging the duiic.Jor 
which Oroniasdcs has placed yon upon the throne. 
Oromasdes was the [irincipal god, anciently wor- 
shipped by the Persians. A good prince, says Plu- 
tarch in relating this custom, has no occasion tor 
an officer to give iiim this daily admonition : his 
own heart, and the lo\e he has tor his people, are 
sufficient monitors. 

’’ riut. ad Pfjnc. indoef. p. 780. 
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j/^The of Persia thought himself obliged, ac- 
to the ancient custom established in that 
countr\^, from time to time personally to visit all the 
provinces of his empire ; being persuaded, as Pliny 
says of Trajan, that the most solid glory, and the 
most exquisite pleasure, a good prir^ce can enjoy, is 
from time to time to let the people see their com- 
nion father; to *^reconc]]e the dissensions and mu- 
tual animosities of rival cities; to calm commotions 
or seditions among the people, and that not so much 
by tlie severity oi power, as by the authority of rea- 
son ; to pfevent injustice and oppression in magi- 
strates ; and cancel and reverse whatever has been 
decreed against law and equity; in a word, like a 
beneficent planet, to shed his salutary in^ucnces 
universally, or rather, like a kind of divinity, to be 
present every where, to see, to hear, and inspect 
every thing, without rejecting any man’s petitiuii 
or complaint. 

When the king w^as not able to visit the provinces 
himself, he sent, in his stead, some of the great men 
of the kingdom, such as were the most eminent for 
wisdom and viitue. Idiese persons were generally 
called the eyes‘and cars ot the prince, because by 
their means he saw audavas informed of every thing. 
AVhen tliesc, or any otlier of his great ministers, or 
the members of bis council, were said to be the eyes 
and ears of the prince, it was at once an admoni- 
tion to the king, that he iia^.his ministers, as we 
have lliC orizans of our senses, not that he should 
lie still and be idle, ^ but act by their means; and 
to the ministers, thab ought*mot to act for 
themselves, but for the *king their head, and for the 
advantage of the whole body politic. 

The particular detail of aft’airs, which the king, 

* Xenoph, in Oeconom. p. 828. 

* Rcconciliare (Emulas ciTitates, tumentesque populos non impe- 
rio TTKL^is qudm ralioiic compcsccre, inUrcedcre iniquitatibus ma- 
luslratuvm, infectumque reddcrc quic quid fieri non oportucrit ; 
po^tremd vflo^usina sidcris more ortmia invisere, omnia audire, et 
uvdcctcfnqiLC invocaiumy siatim, veltu numen, adesze et adsislere. 
Plin. in ranfgyr, Traj. 
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he^went his progress in person, or the com- 
missioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly 
worthy of admiration, and shews how well thev nn- 
dei'stood, in those days, wherein the vi;\doin and 
ability of governors consist. * I'iie attention of the 
king and his ministers w’as not employed upon 
great objects alone, as war, the revenue, justice, 
and commerce ; but matters of less importance, as 
the security and beauty of towns and cities, the 
convenient habitation of the inhabitants, the re- 
pairs of high roads, bridges, eauseways, tiic keep- 
ing of woods and forests from being laid‘u afte and 
destroyed, and above all, the improvement of agri- 
culture, and the encouragirjg and promoting all 
sorts of trades, even to tiie lou est and njcanest of 
liandicraft employments ; every thing, in short, 
came witijin the sphere of their policy, and was 
thought lo deserve their care and inspection. And 
indeed, whatever belongs to tlfe subjects, as w^ell 
as the subjects tl'jemselves, is a part of the trust 
committed to the head of the commonwealth, and 
is entitled to his care, concern, and activity. His 
love for the commonweal is universal. It ex- 
tends itself to all matters, and takes’in every thing: 
it is the support of private persons, as well, as of 
the public. Every province, every city, every fa- 
mily, has a place in his heart and affections. Every 
diing in the kingdofu has a relation to, and con- 
:erns him ; every thing challenges his attention 
md regard. 

^ 1 liave already sfiid, that agriculture was one of 
he piincipal o+jjects on*yvhich the Persians [)e- 
'towed their care and attehtion. Indeed, one of 
lie prince's first cares was, to make husbandly 
lourisli ; and those satrapie, whose provinces weie 
he best cultivated, liad tlie most of his favour. 
Vnd as there were offices erected for the regnia- 
ion of the militaiy part oi the government ; ^o uei e 

* Xenoph. Oecon. p. 827 — 8'iO. 

* Is, cui cura, mnt universa, nullani non reip. partmt tangjiam 

« niUrit. Seneo. lib. de Clern. c. xni* 
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there likewise for the inspecting their rural labours 
and economy. For these two employments had 
near relation ; the business of the one being to 
jard the country, and the other to cultivate it. 
he prince protected both almost with the same 
::gree of affection ; because botij. concurred, and 
ere equally necessary for the public good. For 
the lands cannot be cultivated without the aid 
id protection of armies for their defence and se- 
jrity ; so neither can the soldiers on the other 
and be fed and maintained without the labour of 
le hitsbandmen, who cultivate the ground. Tt 
as \vith*good reason, therefore, that the prince, 
ince it was impossible for himself to see into every 
hing, caused an exact account to be given him, 
ow every province and district was cultivated ; 
bat he might know, whetijereach country brought 
arth abundantly such fruits as it was capable of 
irgducing; that li*e descended so far into those 
)articulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the 
’OLinger, as to inlorm himself, whether the private 
gardens of his subjects uere well kept, and yielded 
ilenty ot Iruit ; that he rewarded the superintend- 
ints and overfecers, whose provinces or districts 
were; the best cultivated, and punished the laziness 
ind negligence of those idle persons, wlio suffered 
rheir grounds to lie barren or untilled. Such a care 
IS this is by no means unworthy of a king, as it 
laturally tends to })ropagate riches and plenty 
:hrougiiout his kingdom, and to beget a spirit of 
industry amongst bis subjects, which is the surest 
means of preventing* th/ft* increase of drones and 
idle fellows, that are such a burden upon the pub- 
lic, and a dishonour to the state. 

“ Xenophon, in the next passage to this I have 
now cited, puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is 
introduced as speaker, a very noble encomium upon 
agriculture, which he repiesents as the employ- 
ment ot all otliers the most worthy of man, the 


* Xenophon. Oecon. p. 830 — 833 . 
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most ancient, and the most suitable to his nature ; 
as the common nurse of all ages and conditions of 
life; as the source of health, strength, plenty, 
riches, and a thousand sober delights and honest 
pleasures; as the mistress and school of sobriety, 
temperance, justice, religion ; and, in a word, of 
all kinds of virtues both civil and military. After 
which he relates the fine sayini^of Lysander the 
Lacedaemonian, who, as he was walking at Sardis 
with the younger Cyrus, hearing from tl)at prince’s 
own mouth, that he himself had planted several of 
the trees he w’as looking at, exclaimed, tiiat tlie 
world had reason to extol the happines^i of Cyrus, 
whose virtue was as eminent as his fortune ; and 
who, in the midst of the greatest affluence, splen- 
dor, and magnificence, had yet preserved a taste 
so pure and so conformable to right reason. * Cum 
Cyrus 7xsp0)idisset, Ego ista sum dimensus^ rnci 
sSunt ordines, mm desmipiio, multcE etiam istarum 
iv'borum med m^uu sunt sate?: turn Lysandf'um, 
inlucntem ejus purpuram^ tt intorem corporis, or- 
natumqut Fersicurn multo auro multisque geenmisy 
duissc :"^ Recte' veh6 te, Cyre, beatum fe- 

RUNT, QUONIAM VIRTUTI Te.E*FORTUKA CON- 
JUNCTA £ST. How much is it to be wished, that 
our young nobility, who in the time of peace do 
not know how- to employ themselves, had the like 
taste for planting* and agriculture, which surely, 
after such an example as that ot Cyrus, should be 
thought no dishonour to their quality ; especially if 
they would consider, that for several ages it was the 
constant emptt)yment*&f tlie bravest and most war- 
like people in the worhf ? The reader may easily 
perceive, that I mean the ancient Romans. 

* Cic. de direct, num. 59. 

* In the original Greek there is still a greater eiieigy- 

Aixalcu^' fj.oi SoxEli, d K6^£, divxi* yxp w/ 

fu^aiaovsT?., Thou art worthy, Cyrus, of that happiness thou 
art possessed of; because, with all th}" affluence and prosper- 
Wy thou art also virtuous. 
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The Inventian of Posts and Couriers, 

I promised to give some account in this place of 
tlie invention ot' posts and couriers. ^ This inven- 
tion is ascribed to CyrOs; nor, indeed, can I find 
any mention of such an establishtpcnt before his 
time. As the Persian empire, after his last con- 
quest, \^as of a Vast extent, and Cyrus required 
that nil his governors of provinces, and his chief 
commanders ot his troops, should write to him, and 
give an exact account of every thing that passed in 
their districts and armies ; in order to ren- 

der thgt cQrrespoiKJence the more sure and expe- 
ditioor^/^nd to enable himself to receive speedy^ in- 
teHi^nce of all occurrences and affairs, and to send 
his orders thereupon uith expedition, he caused 
post-houses to be built, and messengers to be ap- 
pointed, in every province. Having computed how 
far a good horse, wivh a brisk rider, could go in a 
day,* wiUout being spoiled, he hafi stables built in 
proportion, at equal distances from each other, and 
Imd tlicm furnished with horses, and grooms to take 
care of them. At each of these places he likewise 
appointed a pon- master, to receive the packets 
tom the couriers as tliey arrived, and give them 
to others ; and to take the horses that had perform- 
ed their stage, and to 6nd fresh ones. Thus the 
post went continually night an'd day, with extra- 
^rdinary’ s[>eed : nor did eitijer rain or snow, heat 
dr cold, or any inclemency of the season, interrupt 
its progress. * Herodotus ^eaks of tlie same sort 
of couriers in the reign t)f Xprxes. * 

These couriers were Called in the Persian lan- 
guage, The superintendency of the posts 

y Xen. Cyrop. 1. riii. p. 232. * Her. It viii. c. 98. 

"Ayfoepoi is derived from a word which in that language 
signifies u snx/ce rendered by compulsion. It is from thence the 
Greeks borrowed their verb dyf{ipe6Biv,compclla'e, cogerc: and 
the Latins, angartarc. According to Suidas they were likewise 
called astendit. 
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became a considerable employment. * Darius, the 
last of the Persian kings, had it before he came to 
the crown. Xenophon takes notice, that this esta- 
blishment subsisted still in his time ; which per- 
fectly agrees with what is related in the book of 
Esther, concerning the edict published by Ahasue- 
rus in favour olMie Jews ; which edict was carried 
through that vast empire w ith a rapidity that would 
have been impossible, without these posts erected 
by Cyrus. 

We arejustly surprised to find, that this establish- 
ment of posts and couriers, first inventeckin tJieEast 
by Cyrus, and continued for so many ages afterw ards 
by his successors, especially considering of whkt use- 
fulness it was to the government, should never have 
been imitated in the West, particularly by people so 
expert in politics as the Greeks and the Romans. 

It is more astonishing, that, where this invention 
was put in execution, it was n^t farther improved, 
and that the use of it was confined only to.|iftaifs of 
state, without corfsidering the many advantages the 
public might have reaped trom it, by facilitating a 
mutual correspondence, as well as the l)usiness of 
merchants and tradesmen of all kirwJs ; byJorM ard- 
ing the affairs of private persons ; the dfspatch ol. 
journeys which required haste; the easy communi- 
cation between families, cities, and provinces ; and 
by the safety and conveniency of remitting money 
Irom one country to another. It is vvcll known 
tvhat difficulty people at a distance had then, and 
lor many ages afterwards, to coinmunicate any 
news, or to tre^t of anj^ffiurs together ; being ob- 
liged either to send a on purpose, which 

could not be done without great charge and loss 
of time ; or to wait for the de[)artuic ot some other 
person, that'was going into the province or coun- 
try, wliitlier they had letters to send; which me- 

• Plut. 1. i. de fortim. Alex. p. 326. St in vit. Alex. p. 6/4*. 
vbi pro legenduru ' Acrrdv^rjf. 
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tliod was liable to numberless disappomtmentSj ac- 
cidents, and delays. 

At present e enjoy this general conveniency at a 
small ex pence ; but we do not thoroughly consider 
the advantage of it : the want whereof would make 
ns fully sensible of our happiness in this respect. 
Fiance is indebted for it to the unKersity of Paris, 
which I cannot foc'bear observing here ; 1 hope the 
reader will excuse the digression. The university 
of Paris, being fdrmerlv the only one in the kingdom, 
tmd having great n inn hers of scholars resorting to 
l)cr froyi all tl:ie provinci's, and evenfi om the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, did, for their sakes aiid conveni- 
ency, establish messengers, whose business w as, not 
only to bring clothes, silver, and gold for the stu- 
dents, l)ut likewise to carry bags of law proceed- 
ings, informations, and in(]ucsts ; to conduct all 
sorts of pel sons, indifferently, to or from Paris, 
rinding tliem both IvjI'scs and diet ; as also to carry 
letters, parccls,^and packets for the public, as w’ell 
as the university. * 

In the university registers of the Four Nations, as 
they arc called, ot the faculty of arts, these messengers 
are oftei'H styled volaiites^ to signify the great 

speed and dispatch they w'ere obliged to make. 

. Th6 state, then, is indebted to the university of 
Paris for the invention and establishment of these 
messengers and letter carriers. And it w as ot her 
ow n charge and expence that she erected these offi- 
ces ; to the satisfaction both of our kings and the 
public. She has moreover ma.intained and sup- 
ported them since th^ yjear.*i‘57f^, against all the va- 
rious attc mjits of the laG'lnfc, which has cost her 
immense sums. For there never were any ordinary 
royal messengers, till Henry III. first established 
them in the year 1576, by his edict of November, 
appointing them in the same cities as the university 
had theirs in, and granting them the same rights 
and privileges as the kings, his predecessors, had 
granted tfie messengers of the university. 
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The university never had any other fund or sup- 
port than tlie profits arising from the post-ofhcc. 
And it is upon the foundation of the same revenue, 
that king Lewis XV. nowon the throne, by his de- 
cree of the council of state, of the 1 4th of April 17 19, 
and by his letters patent, bearing the same date, 
registered in parliament, and in the chamber of ac- 
compts, has ordained, that in all tpe colleges of the 
said university the students shall be taught gratis ; 
and has to that end, for the time to come, appro- 
priated to the university an eight-and-twentieth peurt 
of the revenue arising from the general lease or farm 
of the posts and messengers of France; wliiclt eight- 
and-twentieth part amounted that year to the sum 
of one hundred and eighty-four thousand livres, or 
thereabouts.* 

It is not therefore without i*eason, that the uni- 
versity, to whom this regulation has restored a [)art 
of her ancient lustre, reckons LewhsX V. ns a kind 
of new founder, whose bounty has at length flelivered 
her from the unhappy and shameful necessity of re- 
ceiving wages for her labours ; which in some niea- 
sure dishonoured the dignity of her profession, as it 
was contrary to that noble, disinterested s|jirit u hicli 
becomes it. And, indeed, the labouf of masters and 
professors who instruct others, ought not to be 
given for notiiing; but neither ought it to be sold. 
vcTiirc hoc benejichuh oportet , ?icc perire, 

Sect.V. Administxation of ike Revenues. 

The prince is the swprd and buckler of tlie state ; by 
him are the pe^ce and te^nqpiHity thereof secured. 
But to enable him to'doftnd it, he has occasion 
tor arms, soldiers, arsenals, fortified towns, and ships ; 
and all these things require great expences. It is 
moreover just and reasonable, that the king have 
wherewithal to support the dignity of the cro\^n, 

^ QTiintil. I. xii. c. 7. 

About .f. S‘m0 sterling. 

L 
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and the majesty of the empire; as also to enable 
him to ensure reverence and respect to his person 
and authority. These are the two principal reasons 
that have given occasion for the exacting of tribute 
and imposition of taxes. As the public advantage, 
and the necessity of defraying the expences of the 
state, have been the first causes of t]>ese burdens, so 
ought they likewise to be the constant standard of 
their use. Nor is there any thing in the world more 
just and reasonable than such impositions; since 
every private person ought to think himself very 
happy, that he can purchase his peace and security 
at the expince of so slender a contribution. 

The revenues of the Persian kings consisted pvartly 
in the levying of taxes imposed upon the people, and 
partly in their being furnished with several of the 
products of the earth in kind ; as corn, and other 
provisions, forage, horses, camels, or whatever rari- 
ties each particular province afforded. ‘^Strabo 
relates, that the salrap of Armenia sent regularly 
eve‘ry year to the king of Persia, Jiis master, twenty 
thousand young colts. By this we may form a 
judgment of the other levies in the several pro- 
vinces. The tributes, however, were only exacted 
from the conquered nations : for the natural subjects, 
that i?, the Persians, were exempt from all imposi- 
tions. Nor was the custom of imposing taxes, and of 
determining the sums each province was yearly to 
pay, introduced till the reign of I>arkis; at which 
time, the pecuniary impositions, as near as we can 
judge from the computation made by Herodotus, 
which is attended with great difficulties, amounted 
to near forty-four millrons‘*^'rench itfoney.* 

“The place wherein vfas kept the public treasure, 
was called in the Persian language There were 
treasuries of this kind at Susa, afPersepolis, at Pa- 
sargada, at Damascus, and other cities. The gold 

' Herod, l.iii. c.89 — 07. Lib. xi. p. 530. 

^ Q.Cun. ]. ill, c. 12. 

^ About two millious sterling. 
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and silver were there kept in ingots, and coined into 
njoney, according as the king had occasion. The 
money chiefly used by the Persians, was of gold ; 
and called Darick, from the name of * Darius, who 
first caused them to be coined, with his image on one 
side, and an archer on the reverse. The Darick is 
sometimes also called Stater aureus^ because the 
weight of it, like that of the Attic Stntc?% was 
two drachms of gold, which were eqni\alcnt to 
twenty drachms of silver, ^d consequently were 
worth ten livres of French money. 

^ Besides these tributes, which were paid inhioney, 
there was another contribution made in kind, by 
furnishing victuals and provisions tor the kings 
table and household, grain, forage, and other neces- 
saries for the subsistence of liis armies, and horses 
for the remounting of his cavalry. This contribu- 
tion was imposed upon the six-score satrapies, or 
provinces, each of them furnishing such a part as 
they were severally taxed at. Herodotus observes, 
that the province o? Babylon, the largest and w^ealthi- 
estof them all, did alone furnish the whole contribu- 
tion for the space of four months, and consequently 
bore a third pait of the burden of whole impo- 
sition, whilst all the rest of Asia together did but 
contribute the other two-thirds. 

By what has been already said on this subject, we 
see the kings of Pei*sia did not exact all their taxes 
and impositions in moi\ey, but were content to levy 
a part of them in money, and to take the rest in such 
products and commodities as the several provinces 
afforded ; whicti is a prJ?of of tiie great wisdom, mo- 
deration, and humanity of fhe Persian government. 
Without doubt they had observed how' difficult it 
often is for the people, especially in countries at a 
distance from commerce, to convert their goods into 
money, without suffering great losses; whereas no- 

^ Herod. I. iii. c. 91 — 97, and 1. i. c. 1 02. 

* Darius the Mede, otherwise called Cyaxares, is supposed 
have been the firbt u ho cau‘<< d thu money to be coined. 

U ^2 
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thing can tend so much to render the taxes easy, 
and to shelter the people from vexation and trouble 
as well as ex pence, as the taking in payment from 
each country such fruits and commodities as that 
country produces; by which means the contribution 
becomes easy, natural, and equitable. 

® There were likewise certain dfstricts assigned 
and set apart fol the maintaining of the queen’s 
toilet and wardrobe; one for her girdle, another for 
her veil, and so on foftthe rest of her vestments ; 
and these districts, which were of a great extent, 
since oae of them contained as much ground as a 
man could ''^Ik over in a day ; these districts, I 
say, took their names from their particular use, or 
part of the garments to which they were appropri- 
ated; and were accordingly called, one the queen’s 
girdle, another the queen's veil, and so on. In 
Plato’s time, the same custom continued among the 
Persians. 

''The manner in which the king gave pensions in 
those days to such persons as be had a mind to gra- 
tify, was exactly like what I have observed con- 
cerning the queen. We read, that the king of Persia 
assigned the revenues of four cities toThemistocles; 
one of which was to supply him with wine, another 
with bread, the third with meats for his table, and 
the fourth with his clothes and furniture. ' Before 
that time, Cyrus had acted in the same manner to- 
wards Pytharchus of Cyzicus, for whom he had a 
particular consideration, anCi to whom he gave tlic 
revenue of seven cities. In following times, we 
find many instances of,a like nature^ 

. ' ‘ 

t Plat, in Alcib. i. p. 1 ‘23. Plut, in Themist. p. 1 27. 

* Athen. 1. r. p. 30, 
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ARTICLE 11. 

Of their War. 

The people of Asia in general were naturally of 
a warlike disposition, and did not want courage; 
but in time they suffered themselves to be enervated 
by luxury and pleasure. I must however except the 
Persians, who even before Cyrus, and still more 
during his reign, had the reputation of iTting a 
people of a very military genius. The situation of 
their country, which is rugged and mountainous, 
might be one reason of their hard and frugal nianner 
of living; which is a point of no little importance 
for the forming of good soldiers. But the good 
education which the Persians gave their youth, 
was the chief cause of the cefurage and martial 
spirit of that people. 

With respect therefore to the manners, and par- 
ticularly to the article which I am now treating of, 
we must make some distinction between the different 
nations of Asia. So tliat in the fofloning account 
of military affairs, whatever perfection and excellence 
may be found in tlie rules and principles of war, is to 
be applied only to the Persians, as tliey were in Cy- 
rus’s reign ; the rest’belongs to the other nations of 
Asia, the Assyrians, Baf)yionians, i\Iedcs, Lydians, 
and to the Persians likewise alter they had degene- 
rated from their ancitsnt valour, ^whichhaffpened not 
long after Cyrus, as will^ shew n in the sequel, 

I. Their Entrance upon Military Discipline. 

The Persians were trained up to the service 
bom their tender years, by passing through different 
exercises. Generally speaking, they served in the 
armies from the age of tw enty to fifty years. And 


^ Strab. 1. xy. p. 7 3 I. Am. Mar. 1. xxiii. sub finem . 
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whether in peace or war, they always wore swords, 
as our gentlemen do, which was never practised 
among the Greeks or tlic Romans. They were 
obliged to enlist themselves at the time appointed ; 
and it was esteemed a crime to desire to he dispensed 
with in that respect, as will be sQcn hereafter, by 
the cruel treatme|,^t given by Daiius and Xerxes ' to 
two voan(7 noblemen, w hose fathers had desired as a 
favour, that their sons might be permitted to stay at 
home, for a comfort to tliem in their old age. 

"'Herodotus speaks of a body of troops appointed 
to be fhe king’s guard, who were called The Im- 
mortals, because this body consisted always of the 
same number, w hich w as ten thousand ; for as soon 
as any of the men died, another was immediately 
put into his place. The establishment of this body 
probably began with the ten thousand men sent for 
by Cyrus out of Persia to be liis guard. They 
were distinguished from all the other troops by the 
richness of their armour, and syill more by their 
courage. " Quintus Curtius mentions also this body 
of men, and another body besides, consisting of 
htteen tliousan^, designed in like manner to be 
a guard to the king's person : the latter w ere called 
l^oiyphori, or Speaniitn. 

IT Their Armour. 

The ordinary arms of the Persians were a sabre, 
or scymitar, adnace^, as it is^called in Latin ; a kind 
of dagger, which liung in their belt on the right 
side ; a javelin, or half pike^ having a sharp-pointed 
iron at the end. , « • 

It seems that they carried tw o javelins, or lances, 
one to fling, and the other to use in close fight. 
They made great use of the bow^ and of the quiver 
in which they carried their arrows. The sling was 
not unknown amongst them; but they did not set 
mutdi value upon it. 

^ Herod. 1. iv. & vi. Sen. dc Ira. 1- iii. c. 1 6 S: 1 7. 

• Herod. 1. vil c. 13. * Lib. ni. c. 3. 
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It appears from several passages in ancient au- 
thors, that the Persians wore no helmets, but only 
their common caps, which they called tiaras; this 
is particularly said of Cyrus the younger, ®and of 
his army. And yet the same authors, in other 
places, make mention of their helmets; from whence 
we must conclude, that this custom had changed 
according to the times. 

The foot for the most part w’ore cuirasses made of 
brass, which were so artificially fitted to their bodies, 
that they were no impediment to the n:|,otion and 
agility of their limbs; no more than the vambraces, 
or greaves which covered the arms, thighs, and 
legs of the horsemen. Their horses themselves for 
the most part had their faces, chests, and flanks 
covered with brass. These were what are called 
equi cataphracti^ barbed horses. 

Authors differ very much about the form and 
fashion of the shields. At first they made use^f 
very small and light ones ; made only of tw igs of 
osier, gerra. But it appears from several passages, 
that they had also shields of brass, w hich w ere of a 
great length, , 

We have already observed, that iff the first ages 
the light-armed soldiers, that is, the archers ‘and 
those who used missile weapons, composed the 
bulk of the armies amongst the Persians and Medes. 
Cyrus, who had found by experience, that such troops 
were only fit for skirmishkig, or figliting at a distance, 
and who thought it most advantageous to come di- 
rectly to close fight,’ma^e a cliange in his army, 
and reduced those light-armfd troops to a very few, 
arming the far greater number at all points, like the 
rest of the army. 

III. Chariots armed Xiith Scythes, 

^ Cyrus introduced a considerable change likeu ise 
^ ith respect to the chariots of war. These had been 

® Xen. de exped. Cyr. 1. i. p. 263. 

P Xen. Cyrop. I.vi. p, 132. 
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in use along while before his time, as appears both 
from Uomer and the sacred writings. These cha- 
riots had only two wheels, and were generally drawn 
by four horses abreast, with two men in each ; one 
of distinguished birth and valour, who fought, and 
anotlier w ho was engaged only in ch iving the chaiiot. 
Cyrus thoLighttlps method, w liicli w as very expensive, 
was but of little service; since, for the e(|uipping of 
three hundred chariots, were required twelve hun- 
dred horses, and six hundred men, of which tliere 
w ere but three hundred who really fought, the other 
three^liundied, though all men of merit and distinc- 
tion, and capable of doing great service if otherw ise 
employed, servitig only as charioteers or drivers. 
To remedy this inconvenience, he altered the form 
of the cliariots, and doubled the number of the 
fighting-men that rode in them, by enabling the 
drivers also to fight as well as the otliers. 

, He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made 
stronger, that they should not be so easily broken ; 
and the axlelrees to be made longer, to make them 
the more firm and steady. At each end ol the axle- 
tree he caused scytlies to be fastened that w ere three 
feet long, and f)lacecl horizontally; and caused otlicr 
scyUies to be fixed under the same axletree ^vitll 
their edges turned to the ground, that they might 
cut in {)ieces men, or liorses, or w hateverthe impetu- 
ous violence of the chariots should overturn. Ht 
appears from several passages in authors, that in 
atter-times, besides all this, they added tw o long iron 
spikes at the end of the pole, ifi order to pierce wliat- 
ever came in the w'hY;* and that* they armed tlie 
hinder part of the chariot with several rows of sharp 
knives to hinder any one from mounting behind. 

1 iiese cliariots w ere in use for many ages in all 
the Eastern countries. .They were looked upon as 
the pnncipal strength of the armies, as the most cer- 
tain cause of the victory, and as an apparatus the 


^ Liv. 1. xxxvii. n. 4-1. 
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most capable of all otlier to strike the enemy with 
consternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, 
the inconveniencies of them were discovered, and at 
length they were laid aside. For, in order to reap 
any advantage fi'om them, it was necessary to fight 
in vast and extensive plains, where tlie soil was very 
even, and where there weie i!o rivulets, gullies, 
woods, nor vineyards. 

In after-times several methods were invented to 
render these chariots absolutely useless. ' It was 
enough to cut a ditcii in their way, wbicUiinmcdi- 
ately stopped their course. Sometimes an able and 
experienced general, as Eumenesin the battle wiiich 
Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack the cha- 
riots witli a detachment of slingers, archers, and 
spearmen, who, spreading themselves on all sides, 
would pour such a storm of stones, arrows, and 
lances upon them, and at thesatne time fall a shout- 
ing so loud w iUi the wliole army, that they tc^iified 
the horses, and often made them turn u|)on their 
own forces. *At other times they would render the 
cliariots useless and incapable of acting, only by 
inarching over the space which ^separated the two 
armies, with an extraordinary swiftness, and ad- 
vancing suddenly u})on the enemy. For tire strength 
and execution of the chariots proceeded from the 
length of their c'burse, wliich was what gave that 
impetuosity and rapidity to their motion, without 
which they were but very feeble and insignificant. 
It was alter thif manner, that the Romans under 
Sylla, at the battle!*^! C-b'ecronea, defeated and put 
to flight the enemy s chariots, raising loud peals of 
laughter, and crying out to them, as if they had 
been at the games of the Circus, to send more. 


* L\\\ 1 . xxxvii. n. 4 1 . 


• Plut. in Syl. p. 403, 
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IV. Their Disciplim in Peace as well as War. 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the 
discipline and good order of the troops in Cyrus’s 
reign, whether in peace or war. 

The method used by that great prince in peace, 
as is fully related in Xenophon’s Cyropcedia^ in order 
to form his troops, by frequent exercises, to inure 
them to fatigue by keeping them continually em- 
ployed in laborious works, to pref)are them for real 
battles bv mock engagements, to fire them w ith cou- 
rage and resolution by exhortations, praises, and 
rewards ; afl this, I say, is a perfect model for all 
who have the command of troops, to which, gene- 
rally speaking, peace and tranquillity become ex- 
tremely pernicious; for a relaxation of discipline, 
which usually ensues, enervates the vigour of the 
soldiers; and their inaction blunts that edge of cou- 
rage, which the motion of armies, and the approach 
of enemies, infinitely sharpen and excite. *A wise 
foresight of the future ought to make us prepare in 
time of peace whatever may he needful in time of 
war. , 

Whenever the ^Persian armies marched, every 
thiiig was ordered and carried on with as much re- 
gulai ity and exactness as on a day of battle; not a 
soldier or officer daring to quit histrank, or remove 
from the colours. It was the custom amongst all 
the nations of Asia, whenever thdy encamped, though 
but for a day or a night, to have their.camp surround- 
ed w ith pretty deep ditches* This they did to prevent 
being surprised by the enemy, ^nd tiat they might 
not be forced to engage against their inclinations. 
*They usually contented themselves with covering 
their camp wdth a bank of earth dug out of these 
ditches; though sometimes they fortified them with 

* Diod. 1. i. p. 24 , 25 . 

* Metuensque fuiuri, 

[n pace, ut sapiens, aptdrU idonea hello. Hor. Satyr, ii. I. 2. 
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Strong pallisadoes, apd long stakes driven into the 

hat has been said of their discipline in time 
of peace, and in the marching and encamping their 
armies, we may judge of that uhich was preserved 
on a day of battle. Nothing can be more deserv- 
ing our admiration than the accounts we have of it 
in several parts of the Cyropaedia.* No single family 
could be better regulated, or pay a more speedy and 
exact obedience to the first signal, than the w'hole 
army of Cyrus. He had long accustomed them to 
that prompt obedience, on which the success of all 
enterprises depends. For what avails th^ best head 
in the w’orld, if the arms do not act confornrably, and 
follow its directions ? At first he had used some se- 
verity, which is necessary in the beginning, in order 
to establish good discipline; but this severity was 
always accompanied with reason, and tempered uith 
kindness. The example of tl>eir * leader, who w as 
the first upon all duty, gave weight and authority 
to his injunctions*^ and softened the rigour of his com- 
mands. The unalterable rule he laid down to him- 
self, of granting nothing but to merit only, and of 
refusing every thing to favour, wa.^ a sure means of 
keeping all the officers attached to their duty, and 
of making them perpetually vigilant and careful, 
t For there is nothing more discouraging to persons 
of that professioi/, even to those who love their 
prince and their country, than to see the rewards, 
to which the dangers they have undergone, and the 
blood they have ^oilt, entitle them, conferred upon 
others. Cyrus had thfcNirt of Inspiring even his com- 
mon soldiers witii a zeaFlbr discipline and order, by 
first inspiring tliem with a love for tlieir country, 
for their honour, and their tellow-citizens ; and, 

* Dui, cidtu Uvi, capitc intccto, in in lahiTnhus 

liens adesse : laudcni strenuis, solatium xvraltdis, cxemplurn omni- 
us ostendere. Tacit. Annal. I. xiii. c. 35. 

+ Ct^cidissc in in itum luhorcs, si prczmia pcricidoruni soli assc- 
qnantur, qui pa icidis non alfucnint. Tacit. lib. iii, cap. 53. 
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above all, by endearing himself to them by his 
bounty and liberality. These are the true and only 
methods of establishing and supporting military dis- 
cipline in its full force and vigour. 

V. Thdr Order of Battle. 

As there were but very few fortifi^'d places in Cy- 
rus's time, all theiwwars were little else but field ex- 
peditions ; for which reason that wise prince found 
out, by his own reflection and experience, that no- 
thing contributed more to decide a victory, than a 
numero^is and good cavalry; and the gaining of one 
single pitched battle was often attended with the con- 
quest of a whole kingdom. Accordingly we see, that 
having found tlic Persian arnjy entirely destitute of 
that important and necessary succour, he turned all 
his thouglits towards remedying that defect; and 
bv his great application and activity, succeeded in 
forming a body of P/:rsian cavalry, which became 
superior to that of his enemies, in goodness at least, 
if not in number. '"There weie Several breeds of 
horses in Persia and Media; but in the latter pro- 
vince, those of a place called Nisea, w ere the most 
esteemed j and it. w as from thence the king’s stable 
A\ as furnished. \Ve shall now examine what use 
thev made of their cavalry and infantry. 

'i'he celebrated battle of Thymbra may serve to 
give us a just notion of the taetks of the ancients 
in the days of Cyrus, and to shew how far their abi- 
lity extended either in the use of arms, or the dis- 
position of armies. 

They knewg that the'n;»osU^vantageous order of 
battle w as to place the infantry in- the centre, and 
the cavalry, which consisted chiefly of the cuiras- 
siers, on the two wings of the army. By this dis- 
position the flanks of the foot were covered, and the 
horse were at liberty to act and extend themselves, 
as occasion should require. 

They likewise understood the necessity of draw- 

Herod. 1. vii. c. 40. Strab. 1. xi. p. 330. 
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ing out an army into several lines, in order to sup- 
port one another; because otherwise, as one single 
line might easily be pierced through and broken ; 
it would not be able to rally, and consequently the 
army would be left without resource. For which 
reason they formed the first line of foot heavily 
armed, * twelv® men deep, who, on the first onset, 
made use of the half-pike; and^aftcrwards, when 
the fronts of the two armies came close together, 
engaged the enemy body to body w ith their swords, 
or scymitars. 

The second line consisted of such men as were 
lightly armed, wliose manner of fighting^was to 
fling their javelins over the heads of the fA'st. These 
javelins were made of a heavy wood, were pointed 
with iron, and wxre flung w ith great violence. The 
design of them was to put the enemy into disorder, 
before they came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, wdiose bows 
being bent witli the utmost force, carried thei]' ar- 
rows over the hends of the two preceding lines, and 
extremely annoyed the enemy. These archers were 
sometimes mixed with slingers, wlio slung great 
stones with a terrible force; but, in after-time, the 
Rhodians, instead of stones, made tise of leaden bul- 
lets, w hicli the slings carried a great deal farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men arined in the same 
manner as those oj the first, formed the rear of the 
main body. This line w'as intended for the support 
of the others, and to keep them to their duty, in case 
they gave way. It served likewise for a rear-guard, 
and a body of reserve; fo repulse the enemy, if they 
should happen to pe«etf^fe so far. 

They had besides moving towers, carried upon 
huge waggons, drawm by sixteen oxen each, in 
which were twxnty men, whose business was to dis- 
charge stones -and javelins. These were placed in 
the rear of the wdiole army behind the body of re- 

♦ Before Cyruses time it was of twenty- four men. 
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serve, and served to support their troops, when they 
were driven back by the enemy; and to favour their 
rallying v hen in disorder. 

They made great use too of their chariots armed 
witl) scythes, as we have already observed. These 
they*gcnerally placed in the front of the battle, and 
some of them they occasionally sfationed on the 
flanks of the army/ when they had any reason to fear 
their being surrounded. 

This is nearly the extent to which the ancients 
carried their knowledge in the military art with re- 
spect to their battles and engagements. But we do 
not findT they had any skill in choosing advantageous 
posts, in seasonably possessing themselves of a fa- 
vourable spot, of bringing the war into a close coun- 
try ; of making use of defiles and narrow passes, 
either to molest the enemy in their march, or to 
cover themselves from their attacks ; or laying artful 
ambuscades; of protracting a campaign to a great 
length by wise delays; of not suffering a superior 
enemy to force them to a decisive <iction, and of re- 
ducing him to the necessity of preying upon himself 
through the want of forage and provisions. Neither 
do we see, that they had much regard to the defend- 
ing of tlieir right and left with rivers, marshes, or 
mountains ; and by that means of making the front 
of a smaller army equal to that of another much more 
numerous ; and of putting it OHt of the enemy’s 
power to surround or take them in flank. 

Yet in Cyrus’s first cam pa'ign against the Arme- 
nians, and afterwards against the Babylonians, there 
seem to have been some beginnings, some essays, as 
it were, of this art; but tlicy \Vere not improved, or 
carried to any degree of perfection in those days. 
Time, reflection, and experience, made the great 
commanders in after-ages acquainted with these 
precautions and subtleties of war; and we have 
already shewn, in the wars of the Carthaginians, 
what use Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, and other gene- 
rals of both nations, made of them. 
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VI. Their Manner of attacking and defending 
strong Places. 

The ancieats both devised and executed all that 
could be expected from thenatui'eof the arras known 
in their days, as also from the force and the variety 
of engines then m use, either for attacking or defend- 
ing fortified places. • 

1. Their tVay of attacking Places. 

The first method of attacking a place was by 
blockade. They invested the town with a \v\ll built 
quite round it, and in which, at propef distances, 
were made redoubts and places of arms; or else 
they thought it sufficient to surround it completely 
by a deep trench, which they strongly fenced with 
pallisadoes, to hinder the besieged from making a 
sally, as well as to prevent succours or provisions 
from being brought in. In this manner they wgiited 
till famine did w^iat they could not effect by force 
or art. From hence proceeded the length of the 
sieges related in ancient history ; as that of * Troy, 
which lasted ten years; that of Azotiis by Psanimeti- 
cus, which lasted twenty-nine; that of Nineveh, 
where we have seen that Sardanapalus defended 
himself for the space of seven. And Cyrus might 
have lain a long tijne before Babylon, where they 
had laid in a stock of provisions for twenty years, if 
he had not used a different method for taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from 
their duration, they ii\v,ented4±ie method of scaling, 
which was done by raisi^a great number of ladders 
against the w^alls, by means whereof a great many 
files of soldiers might climb up together, and force 
their way in. 

To render this method of scaling impracticable, 

* Homer makes no mention of the battering-ram, or any 
warlike engine. 
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or at least ineffectual, they made the walls of their 
city extremely high, and the towers, wherewith they 
were flanked, still considerably higher, that the lad- 
ders of the besiegers might not be able to reach the 
top of them. This obliged them to find out some 
other way of getting to the top of the ramparts; 
and this was by building moving-tpwers of wood, 
still higher than the walls, and by approaching them 
w ith those uoodeh towers. On the top of these 
towers, which formed a kind of platform, was placed 
a com[)etent number of soldiers, who, with darts 
and arrows, and the assistance of their balistae and 
catapuWae, Scoured the ramparts, and cleared them 
of the defenders; and then from a lov\er stage of 
the tower, they let down a kind of drawbridge, 
which rested upon the wall, and gave the soldiers 
admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the 
length of their sieges, was that of the battering-ram, 
by which they made breaches in the walls, and open- 
ed themselves a passage into the places besieged. 
This battering-ram was a vast beam of timber, 
with a strong head ol iron or brass at the end of it; 
which was pushed with the utmost force against the 
w'alls. Of theseJthere were several kinds. 

They had still a fourth method of attacking places, 
which was, that of sapping and undermining; and 
this was done two different ways; that is, either by 
carryingon asubterranean path qilite under the walls, 
into the heart of the city, and jo opening themselves 
a passage into it; or else, after they had sapped the 
foundation of the w all^ and put supporters under it, 
by filling the space with aH 'sorts of® corpbustible 
matter, and then setting tRat matter on fire, in order 
to burn down the supporters, calcine the materials 
of the wall, and throw^ dow n part of it. 
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2 . Their Manner of defending Places. 

With respect to the fortifying and defending of 
towns, the ancients made use of all the fundamental 
principles and essential rules now practised in the 
art of fortificati<in. They had the method of over- 
hou’inij; the country round about, Jo hinder the ene- 
my's approaching the town; they made dee}) and 
sloping ditches, and fenced them round with })al- 
lisiJaoes, to make the Enemy’s ascent’ or descent 
the more difficult; they made their raipparts very 
thick, and fenced them witii stone or bric^-woik, 
that the battering-ram should not be able to demo- 
lish tiiem ; and very high, that the scaling ol them 
should be equally iin[)racticable ; they had their 
])rojccting tow ers, from )\ hence our modern bastions 
derive their origin, for the flanking of the curtains; 
they invented witli much ingenuity difl’erent machines 
for the sliooting of arrows, throwing of darts *and 
lances, and hurli.yi ox great stones with vast lorce 
and violence; they had tlieir parapets and battle- 
ments in tlie walls for the soldier.Nhsccurity, and their 
covered galleries, w hich went xjihte/ound the walls, 
and served ascasematcs; their intrchcliments behind 
the breaches, and necks of the tow ers j they made 
tlieir sallies too, in order to rlcstroy the works of the 
besiegers, and to their engines on fire; as also 
tlieir countermines to render useless the mines of 
the enemy ; and labLly,*they built citadels, as places 
of retreat in case of extremity, to serve as the last 
resource to a^garrisog, upon* the point of being 
forced, and to make thetirlaygofthe town of no effect, 
or at least to obtain a more advantageous capitula- 
tion. All these methods of defending places against 
those that besieged them, were know n in the art of 
fortification as it was practised among the ancients; 
and they are the very same as are now in use among 
the moderns, allowing for such alteration as the dif- 
ference of arras has occasioned. 

VOL. II. 


X 
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I thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in 
order to give the reader an idea of the ancient man- 
ner of defending fortified towns; as also to remove 
a prejudice which prevails among many of the mo- 
derns, who imagine, that, because new names are 
now given to the same things, the things themselves 
are therefore different in nature and principle. Since 
the invention of gunpowder, cannon indeed have 
been substituted in the place of the battering-ram; 
and musket*shot in the room of balistse, catapultae, 
scorpions, javelins, slings, and arrows. But does it 
therefo^je follow, that any of the fundamental rules 
of fortifica^tion are changed ? By no means. The 
ancients made as much of the solidity of bodies, 
and the mechanic powers of motion^ as art and 
ingenuity would admit. 

VII. The Condition of the Persian Forces after 
C^rms time, 

I^iiave already observed, more tlian once, that we 
must not judge of the merit and djurage of the Per- 
sian troops at all times, by what we see of them in 
Cyrus’s reign, I shall conclude this article of wav 
with a judicious*reflection made by Monsieur Bos- 
suet, bishop of Meaux,on that subject. He observes, 
that, after the death of that prince, the Persians, ge- 
nerally speaking, were ignorant of the great advan- 
tages that result from severity, discipline, skill in 
drawing up an army, order in marching and en- 
camping ; and, in short, that happiness of conduct 
which puts those great bodiesrin motion without 
disorder or confusion*. .FuK'of a vain ostentation of 
their power and greatness ; and. relying Acre upon 
stren^h than prudence, upon the number rather 
than the choice of tlieir troops, they thought they 
had done all that was necessary, when they had 
drawn tocetber immense numbers of people, who 
fought indeed with resolution enough, but without 
order, and who found themselves encumbered with 
the vast multitudes of useless persons, who formed 
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the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For 
to such a height was their luxury grown, tlmt they 
would needs have the same magnificence, and en- 
joy the same pleasures and delights in the army, as 
in the king’s court; so that in their wars the kings 
inarched accompanied with their wives, their con- 
cubines, and alt their eunuchs. Their silver and 
gold plate, and all their rich furnkure, were carried 
after them in prodigious quantities; and, in short, 
all the equipage and utensils so voluptuous a life 
requires. An army composed in this manner, and 
already clogged with tlie excessive number oi^troeps, 
was overburthened with tlie additional load of vast 
multitudes of such as did not fight. In this con- 
fusion, the troops could not act in concert: tlieir 
orders never reached them in time ; and in action 
everything went on at random, as it avcfc, witliout 
the possibility of any commander’s being able to 
remedy this disorder. Add to tWs, the neccbsity they 
were under of finishing an expedition quickly, •and 
of passing into ^ enemy’s country with great ra- 
pidity ; because such a vast body of people, greedy 
not only of the necessaries of life, hut of such things 
also as w ere requisite for luxury aijd pleasure, con- 
sumed everything that could be met with in a very 
short time ; nor indeed is it easy to comprehend 
from whence they could procure subsistence. 

However, with all this vast train, tlie Persians 
astonished those nations that were not better ac- 
quainted w ith military*aftairs than themselves ; and 
many of those that were more expert, were yet 
overcome by 4hein, beiag eith’er weakened by their 
own dis^lsions, or ovefpow'Cred by the numbers 
of the enemy. And by this means Egypt, proud 
as she w^as of her antiquity, her wise institutions, 
and the conquests of her Sesostris, became subject 
to the Persians. Nor was it difficult for them to 
conquer the lesser Asia, and even such Greek co- 
lonies as the luxury of Asia had corrupted. But 
when tliev came to engage with Greece itselt, they 
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found wbat they had never met with before, regular 
and well disciplined troops, skilful and experienced 
commanders, soldiers accustomed to temperance, 
whose bodies were inured to toil and labour, and 
rendered both robust and active, by wrestling and 
other exercises practised in that country. The Gre- 
cian armies indeed w'ere but small'; but they were 
like strong, vigoifous bodies, that seem to be all 
nerves and sinews, and full of spirits in every part; 
at the same time they were so well commanded, 
and so prompt in obeying the orders of their gene- 
rals, tUfit one would have thought all the soldiers 
had been iictuated by one soul; so perfect an har- 
mony- was there in all their motions. 

ARTICLE III. 

Arts and Sciences, 

I DO not pretend to give an accQ>mt of the Eastern 
poetry, of which we know little more than w hat we 
find in the books of the Old Testament. Those pre- 
cious fragments are sufilcient to let us know the ori- 
gin of poesy; its‘true design ; the use that was made 
of it by those inspired writers, namely, to celebrate 
the perfections and sing the wonderful works of 
God, as also the dignity and sul^liinity of style w iiich 
ought to accompany it, adapted to the majesty of 
the subjects on which it treuts. The discourses of 
Job’s friends, who lived in the East, as he himself 
did, and who were distinguitstied*among the Gentiles 
as much by their learni^g^a’S their birth^nay like- 
wise give us some notion of the eloquence that pre- 
vailed in those early ages. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in 
general, and of the Athenians in particular, accord- 
ing to * Plato, that they were but children in anti- 
quity, is very true with respect to arts and sciences, 


In Timae'i, p. 22. 
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the invention of which they have falsely ascribed to 
chimerical persons, much posterior to the deluge. 
^ The holy Scripture informs us, that before that 
epocha, God had discovered to mankind the art of 
tilling and cultivating the ground; of feeding their 
docks and cattle, when their habitation was in tents; 
of spinning woof and flax, and weaving it into studs 
and linen; of forging and polishiag iron and brass, 
and rendering them subservient to numberless uses 
that are necessary and convenient for life and 
society. 

We learn from the same Scriptures, that vary soon 
after the deluge, human industry had majde several 
discoveries very w^orthy of admiration; as, 1. The 
art of spinning gold thread, and of interweaving it 
with stufts. 2. That of beating gold, and w ith light 
thin leaves of it crildin<j wood and other materials. 

3. The secret of casting metals ; as brass, silver, or 
gold ; and of making all sorts ©f figures with them 
in imitation of nature; of representing any kind of 
different objects ;^and of making an infinite variety 
of vessels of those metals, for use and ornament. 

4. Tlie art of painting, or carving upon w ood, stone, 
or marble : and, 5. to name no moi)e, that of dyeing 
their silks and stufts, and giving them the most ex- 
quisite and beautiful colours. 

As it w as in Asia that men first settled after the 
deluge, it is easy ta conceive that Asia must have 
been tire cradle, as it w ere, of arts and sciences, the 
remembrance of w hich* had been preserved by tra- 
dition ; and w hich \v£re afterwards revived again, and 
restored ^ m«ans of rfiQiVs iv&nts and necessities. 

Sect. I. Architecture. 

The building of the tower of Babel, and shortly 
after, of those famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, 
which have been looked upon as prodigies ; the 
grandeur and magnificence of the palaces of the 

r Gen. c. iv. 
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kings and noblemen, divided into sundry halls and 
apartments, and adorned with every thing that 
either decency or conveniency could require ; the 
•egularity and symmetry of the pillars and vaulted 
'oofs, raised and multiplied one upon another; the 
loble gates of their cities ; the breadth and thick* 
less of their ramparts ; the heiglit and strength of 
Lheir towers ; the ton venience of their quays on the 
banks of the great rivers ; and the boldness of the 
bridges thrown over them : all these things, I say, 
with many other works of the like nature, shew to 
what a •pitch of perfection architecture was carried 
in those ancient times. 

I know not, however, w'hether in those ages this 
art rose to that degree of perfection, which it after- 
wards attained in Greece and Italy ; or w hether 
those vast structures in Asia and Egypt, so much 
boasted of by the ancients, w ere as remarkable for 
their beauty and regularity, as they were for their 
magnitude and extent. We hear of five orders in 
architecture, the Tuscan, Doric, ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite; but w'e never hear of an Asiatic 
or Egyptian order: wdiich gives us reason to doubt 
whether the syrdmetry, measures, and proportions 
of pillars, pilasters, and other ornaments in architec- 
ture, were exactly observed in tliose ancient struc- 
tures. 

Sect, II. Music. 

It is no wonder, if, in a country like Asia, addicted 
to pleasure, to luxury, and to voluptuousness, music, 
which gives the chief zestto-^jeh enjoyments, was in 
high esteem, and cultivated with great application. 
The very names of the principal styles of ancient 
music, w hich the modern has still preserved, name- 
ly, the Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, and yEo- 
lian, sufficiently indicate the place where it had its 
origin; oral least, where it wets improved and brought 
to perfection. * We learn from holy Scripture, 

^ Gen, rxxi. 27. 
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that in Laban’s time instrumental music was much 
in use in the country where he dwelt, that is, in 
IMesopotamia ; since, among the other reproaches 
he makes to his .son-in-law Jacob, he complains, that 
by his precipitate flight, he had put it out of his 
power to conduct him and his family uith mirth and 
with songs^ wM tahret and with harp, “ Amongst 
the booty that Cyrus ordered to# be set apart for 
his uncle Cyaxares, mention is made of two ’^fe- 
male musicians, very skilful in their profession, who 
accompanied a lady of Susa, and were taken pri- 
soners with her. • 

To determine to what degree of perfection mu- 
sic was carried by the ancients, is a question which 
very much puzzles the learned- It is the harder to 
be decided, because, to determine justly upon it, it 
seems necessary we should have several pieces of 
music composed by the ancients, witli their notes, 
that we might examine it botli w ith our eyes and 
our ears. But, unhappily, it is not with music in 
this respect as with ancient sculpture and poetry, 
of which we have so many noble monuments re- 
maining ; whereas, on the contrary, we have not 
any one piece of their composition in the other 
science, by which we can form a certain judgment, 
and determine whether the music of the ancients 
was as perfect as ours. 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were 
acquainted with tlie triple symphony, that is, the 
harmony of voices, that of instruments, and tiiat 
of voices and insUuments in concert. 

It is also agreed, tliftMliey Excelled in what relates 
to the rhythmus, Wliat*is meant by rhythmus, is 
the assemblage, or union of various times in music, 
which are joined together with a certain order, and 
in certain proportions. To understand ^fhis defi- 
nition, it is to be observed, that the music we are 
here speaking of was always set and sung to the 


* Cyrop. 1 . w. p. 1 1 3. 
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words of certain verses, in which the syllables w^ere 
distinguished into long and short; that the short 
syllable was pronounced as quich again as the long; 
that therefore the former was reckoned to make up 
but one time, whilst the latter made up two; and 
consequently the sound which answered to this, 
was to continue twice as long as tfie sound which 
answered to the other ; or, which is the same thing, 
it was to consist of two times, or measures, w hilst 
the other comprehended hut one; that the verses 
which were sung, consisted of a certain number of 
feet formed* by the different combination of these 
long and ^liort syllables; and that the rhvthmus 
of the song regularly folio w’cd the march of these 
feet. As these feet, of what nature or extent 
soever, were always divided into equal or unequal 
parts, of which the former w’as called o^nr, eleva- 
tion or raising; and the latter depression or 
falling : so the rhythmus of the song, w liich an- 
sw efed to every one of those feet, w as divided into 
two parts equally or unequally, oy what we now 
call a bcat^ and a rest or intermission. The scru- 
pulous regard the ancients had to tlie quantity of 
their syllables fci their vocal music, made their 
rhythnjus much more perfect and regular than 
ours : for our poetry is not formed upon the mea- 
sure of long and short syllables ; but nevertheless a 
skilful musician amongst us, mAy in some sort ex- 
press, by the length of the spunds, the quantity of 
every syllable. This account of the rhythmus of 
the ancients 1 have copied fromeone of the disser- 
tations ot Monsieur Ikirerf^; wliiclf I have done 
for the benefit of youn^ students, to wdiom this 
little explanation may be of great use for the under- 
standing of several passages in ancient authors. 
I now return to my subject. 

The principal point in dispute among the learned, 
concerning the music of the ancients, is to know 
whether they understood music in several parts, 
that is, a composition consisting of several parts, and 
in which all those different parts form each by itselt 
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a complete piece, and at the same time have an har- 
monious connection, as in our counter-point, whe- 
ther simf)le or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to kno\v more concernin^r 
this matter, and whatever else relates to the music 
ot the ancients, I refer him to tiie learned disserta- 
tions ot the ab^ve-mentioned M. Burette, inserted 
in tlie del, 4th, and 5th volumes •of the Memoirs of 
the lloyal Acaaiemw dcs 13elles-lettres ^ which shew 
the [irotound erudition and exquisite taste of that 
writer. 


Sect. III. Physic. 

We likewise discover in those earl}" times the ori- 
gin of physic, the beginnings of \vhich, as of all 
other arts and sciences, were very rude and imper- 
fect. ^ Herodotus, and aftei^him Strabo, observe, 
that it was a general custom among the Babylcijvians 
to expose tlicirsicjk persons to the view' of passengers, 
in order to learn of them, whether they had been 
afflicted w ith the like distemper, and by what reme- 
dies they had been cured. From hence several pco- 
J)1g have pretended tiiat physic j*s nothing else but 
a conjectural and experimental science, cnfircly re- 
sulting from observations made uf)on tiie nature of 
different diseases, ^and upon sucli things as are con- 
ducive or prejudicial to health. It must be con- 
fessed, that experience w ill go a great way ; but that 
alone is not sullj^dcnt. The famous Hippocrates 
made great yse of it his practice ; but he did not 
entirely rely upon it* •^•^fhe custom in those days 
was, for all persons that had been sick, and were 
cured, to put up a tablet in the temple of yEscula- 
pius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies 
that had restored tliem to their health. That cele- 
brated physician caused all these inscriptions and 
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memorials to be copied Out, and derived great ad- 
vantage from them. 

Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, 
in great use and esteem. ^Esculapius, who flou- 
rished at that time, is reckoned the inventor of that 
art, and had even then brought it to great perfec- 
tion by his profound knowledge in ^ootany, by his 
great skill in medicinal preparations and chirur- 
gical operations : for in those days these several 
branches were not separated from one another, 
but were all included together under one profes- 
sion. 

* The tw;o sons of iEsculapius, Podalirius and 
Machaon, who commanded a certain number of 
troops at the siege of Troy, were no less excellent 
physicians than brave officers ; and rendered as much 
service to the Grecian army by their skill in medi- 
cine, as they did by their courage aiid conduct in 
their military capacity. ‘^Nor did Achilles himself, 
nor e/en Alexander the Great in aiter-times, think 
the knowledge of this science improper for a general, 
or beneath his dignity. On the contrary, he learnt it 
himself of Chiron, the centaur, and afterwards in- 
structed his frienc^ Patroclus in it, who did not dis- 
dain to exercise the art, in healing the wound of 
Eurypilus. This wound he healed by the applica- 
tion of a certain root, which immediately assuaged 
the pain, and stopped the bleeding. Botany, or that 
part of physic wliich treats of herbs and plants, was 
very much known, and almost the only branch of 
the science used in those early timt s. * Virgil speak- 
ing of a celebrated physician Vvho was^instructed in 
his art by Apollo himself, to confine that pro- 

fession to the know ledge of simples ; Sci?'e pot esta- 
tes h'erbarum mumqut medendi rnaluit. It w as na- 
ture herself that offered those innocent arwi salutary 
remedies, and seemed to invite mankind to make 

^Diod. \. V. p. 34-1. « Hora.l\iad. 1. x. v. S2l— S4-7. 

. ^ PluU itt Alex. p. 6GS, « 1. xii. y. 39G. 
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use of them. ^ Their gardens, fields, and woods, 
supplied them gratuitously with an infinite plenty 
and variety. ^ As yet no use was made of minerals, 
treacles, and ottier compositions, since discovered by 
closer and more inquisitive researches into nature. 

Pliny says, that physic, w hich had been brought 
by ^sculapius*into great reputation about the timo 
ot the Trojan war, was soon after^ieglected and lost, 
and lay in a manner buried in darkness till the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, when it was revived by 
Hippocrates, and restored toils ancient honour and 
credit. This may be true with respect toXj r^ce ; but 
in Persia we find it to have been always^ciiltivated, 
and constantly held in great reputation. ‘ i he great 
Cyrus, as is observed by Xenophon, never iailed 
to take a ceiTain number of excellent physicians 
along with him in the ai my, rewarding them very 
liberally, and treating them with particular regard. 
He further remarks, that in this, Cyrus only follow- 
ed a custom that had been anciently established 
among their generals; and he also informs us that 
the younger Cyrus acted in the same manner. 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was 
Hippocrates, who carried this science to its iiigtest 
perfection. And though it be certain that several 
improvements and new discoveries have be^n made 
since his time, yet is he still looked upon by the 
ablest physicians, its the first and chief master of that 
art, and as the person whose writings ought to be 
the chief study of those that would distiuguisb them- 
selves in that profession. 

Men thus* qualifit^ who*, to the study of the 
most celebrated pliysicf^ns, as well ancient as mo- 
dern, as also to the knowledge they have acquii'- 
ed of the virtues of simples, the principles of na- 
tural philosophy, and tlie constitution and contex- 
ture of human bodies, have added a long practice. 

^ Plin. h xxvi. c. 1, ’ Iti. \. xxiv. c. 1. 

^ Lib. xxhe. c. y. ^ Cyrop, 1. i. p. 29. fc 1. viii. p. 212. 

De exped. Cyr. 1. ii. p. 311. 
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and experience, together with their own serious re- 
flections ; such men as these, in a w ell-ordered state, 
deserve to he highly rewarded and distinguished, 
as the Holy Spirit itself signifies to us in the sa- 
cred writings: " The skill oj‘ the physician shall lift 
up his head ; and in the sight of or eat men he shall 
be in admiration ; since all their labours, h^cubra- 
tions and w’atchin^s, are devoted to the jK'Oples 
health, which of all human blessings is tlie dearest 
and most valuable. And vet this blessing is uluit 
mankind are the least careful to preserve, d hey 
do not oi^y djestroy it bvriot and excess, but through 
a blind credulity tliey foolishly intrust it with per- 
sons of no creditor exf)crience, * who impose upon 
them by their impudence and presumption, or se- 
duce tlieui by their flattering assurances of infallible 
recovery. 


Sect. ly. Astronomy, 

How’^ver desirous the Grecians were to be es- 
teemed the authors and inventors of all arts and 
sciences, they could never absolutely deny the Baby- 
lonians the honour of having laid the foundations of 
astronomy. The advantageous situation of Bab}^- 
lon, which was built upon a wide extensive plain, 
where no mountains bounded the prospect; the 
constant clearness and serenity of the air in that 
country, so favourable to the ffee contemplation 
of the heavens ; perhaps alfo the extraordinary 
height of the tower of Babel, which seemed to be 
intended for an observatory; all these circumstances 
w ere sti ong motives to erfgage Jhis people to a more 
nice observation of the various motions of the hea- 

■ Ecchis. xxxviii. S. 

* Paldm fst, vt quiscpie min' istos loquendo pollcat, impcrnioi'tm 
illico vitcE nostrcE necisqut Jirf i — Adeb blanda est sperundi pro st 
cuique dulccda. Plin. 1. xxix. c. ]. 

f Pnncipio As^yrii propter plamiiem magnitudinanque regio- 
num qiios incolebant, cum caelum ex omni parte patens et apertum 
iniuereniur , trajectiones motusque stellarum observciveruni. Cic, 
lib i. de Divin. n, 2. 
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venly bodies, and the regular course of the stars. 
*The Abbe Renaudot, in his dissertation upon the 
sphere, ofjscrves, that the plain which in Scripture 
is called Shinar, and in which Babylon stood, is the 
same as is called by tlie Arabians Sinjar, where the 
caliph Almamon, the seventli of the Habbassides, 
in whose reiirn^he sciences began to Nourish among 
the Arabians, caused the astrun{*mical observations 
to be made, which for several ages directed all the 
astronomers of Europe; and that the sultan Gela- 
leddin Melikschah, the third of the Seljukides, 
caused similar observations to be made i^^ar three 
hundred years afterwards in the same place: from 
whence it appears, that this place was always 
reckoned one of tlie properest in the world for as- 
tronomical observations. 

Tlic ancient Babylonians could not have carried 
theirs to any great perfection for w’ant of the help 
of telescopes, which are of modern invention, and 
liave greatly contributed of late years to render our 
astronomical rei^arches more perfect and exact. 
Whatever tliey were, they have not come down to 
us. Epigencs, agraveand credibleauthor, according 
to Pliny, ^ speaks of observations piade for the space 
of seven hundred and twenty years, and imprinted 
upon squares of brick; wliich, if it be true, must 
reach hacd: to a very early antiquity. ^ Those of 
wliich Callisthenes, a philoso[)her in Alexander’s 
train, makes mention, and of wliich ho gave Aristotle 
an account, include U)0:3 ycar^, and consequently 
must commence 4’ery near tlie deduge, and the time 
of Nimrod’j* buildin^Vhe ^fty of Babylon. 

We are certainly unlfbr gieat obligations, which 
we ought to acknowledge, to the labours and cu- 
rious enquiries of those w ho liave contributed to the 
discovery or improvement of so useful a science; 
a science, not only of great service to agriculture and 

® Plln. blst. nat. 1. vsi. c. 56. 

P Porphyr. apud Siniplic. iii 1. ii. de ccelo. 

* IVlemolra of the Academy des Belles-lettres^ VoL L 
Part n. p. 3. 
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narigation, by the knowledge it gives us of the regular 
coarse of the stars, and of tlie wonderful, constant, 
and uniform proportion of days, months, seasons, 
and years, but even to religion it&clf ; with which, as 
Plato shew 3 , ** the study of that science has a very 
close and necessary connection ; as it directly tends 
to inspire us wdth great reverence ‘'for the Deity, 
who with infinite \uisdom presides over the govern- 
ment of the universe, and is present and attentive to 
all our actions. But at the same time we cannot 
sufficiently deplore the misfortune of those very phi- 
losophefg, who, although by their successful appli- 
cation and astronomical enquiries, they came very 
near the Creator, w'ere yet so unhappy as not to find 
him, because they did not serve and adore him as 
they ought to do, nor govern their actions by the 
rules and directions of that divine model. 


^STect. V. Judicial Astrology. 

f'' 

As to the Babylonian and other Eastern philo- 
sophers, the study of the heavenly bodies was so 
far from leading them, as it ought to have done, to 
the knowledge o^ Him who is both their Creator 
and RuJer, that for the most pai t it carried them 
into impiety, and the extravagancies of judicial as- 
trology. So we term that deceitful and presump- 
tuous science, which teaches to judge of things to 
come by the knowledge of tke stars, and to fore- 
tel events by the situation of the planets, and by 
their different jaspects,: a sc^ejice^justl^ looked up- 
on as madness and folly rU the most sensible 
wTiters among the pagans themselves, ' Q deli' 
ratioriem incredibilem ! cries Cicero, in refuting the 
extravagant opinions of those astrologers, frequent- 
ly called Chaldeans, from the country that first 

' In Epinom. p. OSQ — 992. " Lib. ii. de Div. n. 87, 99. 

* Magna mdustna^magim sol^ia : s^d ihi Crcatarcni sci'UUiti 

tuni posttum non longe d st, et non invenernnt quia quetrne 

ncgkxcrunt. August, de ^erb. Evan. iMaLth. Serni. ixvui. c. )• 
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gave rise to this science ; who, in consequence of the 
observations made, as they affirmed, by their prede- 
cessors upon all past events, for the space only of four 
hundred and seventy thousand years, pretended to 
know assuredly, by the aspect and combination of the 
stars and planets at the instantofa child’s birth, what 
would be his genius, temper, manners, the constitu- 
tion of his body, his actions, and^ in a word, all the 
events and the duration of his life. He exposes a 
thousand absurdities of this opinion, the very ridicu- 
lousness of which should excite contempt; and asks, 
why of all that vast number of children that^are born 
in the same moment, and ft^ ilhout doubt exactly un- 
der the aspect of the same stars, there are not two 
whose lives and fortunes resemble each otljer ? lie 
puts this further question, whether that great num- 
ber of men that perished at the battle of Cannre, 
and died of one and the same death, were ajl born 
under the same constellations ; 

It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, found- 
ed entirely upon ^raud and imposture, 'fraudulent 
tissima artiwn, as Pliny calls it, should ever acquire 
so much credit as this has done, throughout the 
whole world, and in all ages. What has supported 
and brought it into so great vogue, continues that 
author, is the natural curiosity men have tb pene- 
trate into futurity, and to know beforehand the things 
that are to befall them : Niillo non avldo futura cle 
sesekndi; attended with a superstitious credulity, 
which finds itself agrdeably flattered by the pleasing 
and magnificent gromises of which those fortune- 
tellers are ngver spa^igg. . Ita blandissimis deside- 
ratissimisque prornists nddidit vires religionis, ad 
quas Tnaxime ttiamnuni caligat humanurn genus. 

' Modem writers, and among others two of our 
greatest philosophers, Gassendi and Rohault, have 
inveighed against the folly of that pretended science 


' Plin. Prooetn. lib. xxx. 

• Gtfsendi Phys. sect. ii. 1 • 6* Rohault Phys. part li. ch. 27. 
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with the same energy, and have demonstrated it to 
be equally void of principles and experience. 

As for its principles. The heaven, according to 
the system of tljc astrologers, is divided into twelve 
^quai parts ; which parts are taken not according to 
,he poles of the world, h,ut accoiaiing to those of the 
mdiac. These twelve parts or jjorti^)ns of heaven, 
lavecach of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, 
aarentJige, and so of the rest: the most important 
and decisive portion is that wliicli is next under the 
horizon, and winch is called the ascc ndant, because 
it is ready toascend and aj)pcar above the horizon, 
when alnan comes into the uoiid. Tlic planets are 
divided into the [)ropitious, the malignant, and the 
mixed : the a^ jiects {;f tlie.^e planets, which arc only 
certain distances Irom one anotiier, are likewise 
either haj*py (^r unha[;py. I say nothing of several 
otiier hvj)othcses, which arc all equally fanciful; and 
1 ask, w Ik tiler any man of common sense can ac- 
ccde.to tlicm rqion tiie bare word of these impos- 
tors, vNiihout any proof-', or evcivwithout the least 
stiadow of proh'ability ? 'rhe critical moment, and 
tliat on which all their predictions depend, is that of 
the birth. And vvhy not as well the moment of coii- 
ce[itioiT ^Vhy haVe llic stars no influence during the 
nine mejuths ot pregnancy r Or is it possible, con- 
sidering tht; incredible rapidity of the heavenly bo- 
dies, always to be sure of liitting^the precise, deter- 
minate moment, without tlie least variation of more 
or less, which is sufilcient to overthrow all? A thou- 
sand otlier objections of the same kind might be 
made, which are altogether, ynansvverable. 

As for experience, tfie^*Iiave still less reason to 
flatter themselves w ith having that on their side. This 
can only consist in obseivaticms founded upon 
events that have always come to pass in the same 
manner, whenever the planets were found in the 
same situation. Now it is unanimously agreed by 
all astronomers, that several thousands of years 
mwst pass, before any such situation of the stars, as 
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tliey would imagine, can twice happen ; and it is 
very certain, that the state in which the heavens will 
be to-morrow, has never yet been since the creation 
of the w orld. The reader may consult the two phi- 
losophers above-mentioned, particularly Gassendi, 
who has more copiously treated this subject. But 
sucl), and no b«tter, are the foundations upon w liich 
the w hole structure of judicial astrology is built. 

But what is astonishing, and argues an absolute 
subversion of all reason, is, that certain freethinkers, 
w ho obstinately harden themselves against the most 
convincing prools of religion, and avIio rcfgse to be- 
lieve even the clearest and most certain prophecies 
upon the word of God, do sometimes give entire 
credit to the vain predictions of these astrologers 
and impostors. 

St. Austin, in several passages of his w ritings, in- 
forms us, that this stupid and sacrilegious credulity 
is a *just chastisement from God, w ho frerpjently 
punisheth the voluntary blindness of men, by inflict- 
ing a still greater blindness; and who suffers evil 
spirits, that they may keep their servants still faster 
in their nets, sometimes to foretell things w hich do 
really come to pass, but of which the expectation 
very often serves only to torment them. 

God, who alone foresees future contingencies and 
events, because he alone is the sovereign disposer 
and director of them, f does often in Scripture laugh 

His omnibus consider aUs, non inimerito creditur, cum astro- 
lo^i mirabiliter multu vtra respondent, occulio instinctn fieri spiii- 
tuuvi non honorum, qtJbrum cura esl has J'ahas et noxias opiniones 
de astrahbus futis mscrereViAtnan^s mcntibus atquc firmare, non 
horoscopi notati et inspccti al^fid arte, qua nulla est. De Civ. 
Dei, 1. V. c. 7. 

t Therefore shall evil come upon thee, thnu shalt not know 
from whence it riseth ; And mischief shall fall upon thee, thou 
shall not be able to put it off; And desolation shall come upon 
thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know. Stand now witli 
thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy sorceiiey, 
wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth ; if so be thoo shall 
be able to profit, if so be thou may est prevail. Thou ai i wearied 
'll the multitude of thv counsels: l.et now the a^nologers, the 

^’or. u. Y 
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to scorn the ignorance of the so-much boasrea Ba- 
bylonian astrologers, calling them forgers of lies 
ancTlalsehoods. He moreover defies all their false 
gods to foretell anything whatsoever, and consents, 
if they do, that they should be worshipped as gods. 
Then addressing himself to the city of Babylon, he 
paiticularly declares all the circurfistances of the 
miseries with which she shall be overwhelmed above 
two hundred years after that prediction ; while none 
of her prognosticators, who had flattered her with 
the assurances of her perpetual grandeur, which 
they pretended to have read in the stars, should be 
able to avert the judgment, or even to foresee the 
time of its accomplishment Indeed, how should 
they ? since at the very time of its execution, when 
^ Belshazzar, ihe last king of Babylon, saw a hand 
come out of the wall, and write unknown charac- 
ters thereon, the Magi, the Chaldeans, the sooth- 
sayers, and, in a word, all the pretended sages of 
the dountry, were not able so much as to read the 
writing. Here then we see astfology and magic 
convicted of ignorance and impotence, in the very 
place where they wxre most in vogue, and on an 
occasion w hen ift was certainly their interest to dis- 
play aU their science and power. 

ARTICLE IV. 

f 

Religion, 

The most ancient and general idolatry in the world, 
was that wherein the^sun and rtioon were the ob- 
jects of divine worship/ ,7*^3 idolatf 7 was found- 
ed upon a mistaken gratitude ; which, instead of 
ascending up to the Deity, stopped short at the veil 
which concealed him, while it indicated his exist- 

gtar-gazers, the prognosticators, stand up, and save thee from 
the§e things that shall come upon thee. Behold, they shall b« 
as stubble : The fire shall bum them : They shall not deliver 
themselves from the power of the flame, ha, xlvii. H — 

• Dan. cb. r. 
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ciK:e. With the least reflection or penetration they 
might have discerned the Sovereign who command- 
ed, from the * minister who did but obey. 

In all ages mankind have been sensibly convinced 
of the necessity of an intercourse between God and 
man: and adc^ration supposes God to be both at- 
tentive to man’s desires, and capable of fulfilling 
them. But the distance of the sun and of the moon 
is an obstacle to this intercourse. Therefore foolish 
men endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience, by 
laying their f hands upon their mouths, and then 
lifting them up to those false gods, in orddV to tes- 
tify that they w^uld be glad to unite tlifemselves to 
them, but that they could not. This was that im- 
pious custom so prevalent throughout all the East, 
from which Job esteemed himself happy to have 
been preserved : H'heji I beheld the sun when it 
shined^ or the moon walking in brightness; my heart 
hath not been ^cretly enticed* nor my mouth kissed 
my hand. ^ 

*The Persians adored the sun, and particularly 
the rising sun, with tiie profoundest veneration. To 
him they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with 
horses of the greatest beauty and Value, as we have 
seen in Cyrus’s stately cavalcade. (This sarme ce- 
remony was practised by the Babylonians ; ^ from 
whom some impious kings of Judah borrowed it, 
and brought it into Palestine). Sometimes they 
likewise sacrificed oxen to this god, who was very 
rauchicnown amongst them by the name of Mfthra. 

* By a natural tion^quenc/s of the worship they 
paid to the sdn, they iik^^ise paid a particular ve- 

* H«rod. 1. i. c. 131. ^ 2 Kings xxlii. 11. Strab. 1. XT. 

p. 732. ^ Ibid. 

* Among the Hebrews the ordinary name for the sun sig- 
nifies minister. 

t Superstitiosus vulgus manum ori admevens, oaculum labiis 
pressit. Mrauc. p. 2. From thence is come the word adorarc; 
that is to iay, ad os manum admovere. 

J The text ia m th# form of an oath. If I beheld, kc. Job 
«xxi. 26, 27. 
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‘neration to fire, always invoked it first in their sa- 
crifices, * carried it with great respect before the 
king in all his marches; intrusted the keeping of 
their sacred fire, uhich came down from heaven, as 
they pretended, to none but the Magi ; and would 
have looked upon it as the greatest of misfortunes, 
if it had been suftcred to go out. ^ flistory informs 
us, that the emperor Heraclius, ^hen he was at war 
with the Persians, demolished several of their tem- 
ples, and particularly the chapel in which the sacred 
tire had been preserved till that time, which occa- 
sioned ^reat mourning and lamentation throughout 
the whole 'country. ^ The Persisfris likewise ho- 
noured the water, the earth, and the winds, as so 
many deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass 
through the fire, was undoubtedly a consequence of 
the worship paid to that element; for this fire-wor- 
shi[\was common to'tlie Babylonians and Persians. 
The Scripture positively says of the people of Me- 
sopotamia, who were sent as a colony into the 
country of the Samaritans, that they caused their 
children to pass through the fire. It is well known 
how^ common tfiis barbarous custom became in 
many provinces of Asia. 

Besides these, the Persians had two gods of a 
very different nature, namely, Oromasdes and Ari- 
manius. The former they looked upon as the au- 
thor of all the blessings and good things that hap- 
pened to them ; and the latter as the author of all 
the evils wherewith tfiey were afSlcted. I shall give 
a fuller account of theSe^^i^ilies hereafter. 

The Persians erected neither statues nor temples, 
nor altars to their gods ; but offered their sacrifices 
in the open air, and generally on the tops of hills, 
or on high places. ^ It was in the open fields that 

• Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. y 'n\. p. 215. Am. Mar. 1. xxiii. 

^ Zonar. Annal. vol. ii. * Herod. 1. i. c. 131. 

^ Plot, in lib. de Isid. & Osirid, p. 3Q9, • Herod. 1. i. «. 1^1* 

^ Cyrop. 1. yiii. p. '233. 
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Cyrus acquitted himselfof that religious duty, when 
he made the pompous and solemn procession already* 
spoken of. * It is supposed to have been through 
the advice and instigation of the Magi, that Xerxes, 
the Persian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, 
esteeming it injurious to the majesty of the Deity to 
shut him up >tithin walls, to whom all things are 
open, and to w^hom the whol^ world should be 
reckoned as a house or a temple. 

t Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Ro- 
mans acted more wisely than the Persians, in that 
they erected temples to their gods wdthiij^their ci- 
ties, and theieby assigned them a residence in com- 
mon witli themselves, which was well calculated to 
inspire the people with sentiments of religion and 
piety. Varro was not of the same opinion : ^ (St. 
Austin has preserved that passage of his u’orks). 
After having observed, that the Romans had wor- 
shipped their gods without statues for above a hun- 
dred and seventy years, he adds, that, if they had 
still preserved tftat ancient custom, their religion 
would have been the purer and freer from corrup- 
tion : Quod si adhuc memsissefy castiiis dii obser- 
vareutur ; and he strengthens Ifis opinion by the 
example of the Jewish nation. 

Idle laws of Persia suffered no man to’con/hio 
the motive of his sacrifices to any private or do- 
mestic interest. This was a fine wav ol attaching 
all private individuals to the public good, by teach- 
ing them that they ought never to sacrifice for them- 
selves alone, i)uWfor the king and the whole state, 
wherein cve>y man wvw coyaftrchcndcd with the rest 
of his fellow -citizens. ** 

The Magi, in Persia, were the guardians of all tl'ic 

* Lib. i V. (le Civ. Dei, n. 3 1 . 

Aitctoribus Ma^is Xerxruyiflnynnichst’ templa Graic 'ui Jiciinr, 
^uod panetihus picludcrtnit dcos, tjuibus omnia dtba'cnt esse ptiten- 
tia ac Irberaf quorumquc hiu mundus oninis tcniplumcsset ct doinus, 
Cic. 1. li. de Legib, 

t Meliks Grctci atque nostril qui, ut augerent pietatcni in dro^, 
caidern illos urbes, quas nos, incolcrc volnerunt, Adfcrt cnim ha e 
opinio vcligLOiiem utiUm cuilalibvs. Ibid. 
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ceremonies relating to divine worship ; and it was 
Ho them the people had recourse, in order to be in- 
structed therein, and to knoW on what days, to w hat 
gods, and after what manner, they were to offer their 
sacrifices. As these Magi were all of one tribe, 
and as none but the son of a priest could pretend 
to the honour of the priesthood, they kept all their 
learning and knowl/^dge, whether in religious or po- 
litical concerns, to themselves and their families ; 
nor was it lawful for them to instruct any stranger 
in these matters, without the king’s permission. It 
was granjted in favour of Themistocles, ^ and was, 
according to Plutarch, a particular effect of the 
prince’s great consideration for him. 

This knowledge and skill in religious matters, 
which made Plato define magic, or tlie learning of 
the Magi, the art of worshipping the gods in a be- 
coming manner, .creeJy gave the Magi great 

authority both with .the prince and people, who 
could offer no sacrifice without their presence and 
ministration. f 

* It was even requisite that the king, before he 
came to the crown, should have received instruc- 
tion for a certain t\vne from some of the Magi, and 
have learned of them both the art of reigning, and 
that of worshipping the gods after a proper manner, 
Nor did he determine any important affair of the 
state, when he was upon the throne, without first 
consulting them ; for which reason Pliny says, 
that even in his time they were looked upon in all 
the Eastern countries as the masters and directors 
of princes, and of thosie .who^ styled themselves the 
kings of kings. ‘ ‘ 

They were the sages, the philosophers, and men 
of learning, in Persia; as the Gymnosophists apd 

^ In Them. p. 126. 

^ Ncc quisquam rex Persarum potest eese, qui non ante Magontm 
disoiplinam scientiuniquc pcjccpcrit. Cic. de Divin. 1. i. n. 01. 

•f In tantum fastigh adoLevu (aucioritas Magorum ) ut hodic'- 
que etium in magnd parte gentium praixxileaJLy ct w OTxaite regum 
icgibus impact, Plin. 1. xxx. c. 1. 
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Brachmans were amongst the Indians, and the 
Druids among the Gauls. Their great reputation 
made people come from the most distant countries 
to be instructed by them in philosophy and religion; 
and we are assured it was from them tliat Pythago- 
ras borrowed the principles of that doctrine, by which 
he acquired so much veneration and respect among 
the Greeks, excepting only the t^net of transmigra- 
tion, which he learned of the Egyptians, and by 
w hich he corrupted and debased the ancient doctrine 
of tbe Magi concerning the immortality of the soul. 

It is Tier ally agieed> tliat Zoroaster was.the ori- 
ginal author and ionnder of this sect; but authors 
are considerably divided in their opinions about the 
time in which he lived. ^ What Pliny says upon 
this head, may reasonably serve to reconcile that 
variety of opinions, as is very judiciously observed 
by Dr. Pricleaux. We read in that author, that 
there were two persons named Zoroaster, between 
whose lives there miglit be the distance of six*hun- 
dred years. The first of them was tlie founder of 
the Magian sect, about the year of the world 2y00 ; 
and the latter, who certainly flourished between 
the beginning of Cyrus’s reign in^,heEast, and the 
end of Darius’s, son of Hystaspes, was .the re- 
storer and reformer of it. 

Throughoutall the Eastern countries, idolatry was 
divided into two principal sects; that of the Sabians, 
who adored images ;• and that of the Magi, who 
worshipped fire. The former of these sects had its 
rise among the Chaldeans, \vho, from their know- 
ledge of astronomy, &nTi^^hf;ir particular application 
to the study of the seven planets, which they be- 
lieved to be inhabited by as many intelligences, who 
were to those orbs wliat the soul of man is to his 
body, were induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, 

Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or the 
Moon, by so many images, or statues, in which they 
imagined those pretended intelligences, or deities, 

* Hist. Nat 1. XXX. c. 1. 
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were as really present as in the planets themselves. 
In time, the number of their gofis considerably in- 
creased ; this image-uorshij) from Clialdea spread 
itself throughout all the East ; from thence passed 
into Egypt ; and at length came among the Greeks, 
who propagated it through all the western nations. 

To this sect of the Sabians was diametrically op- 
posite that of the ‘Magi, which also took its l ise in 
the same Eastern countries. As the Magi held 
images in utter abhorrence, they worshipped God 
only under the form of fire ; looking upon that, on 
account*of its [)urity, brightness, activity, subtilty, 
fecundity, «and incorruptibility, as the most perfect 
symbol of the Deity. They began lirst in Persia, 
and there and in India were the only places uhere 
this sect was propagated, and w here they have re- 
mained even to this day. Their chief doctrine was, 
that there were two principles; one the cause of all 
good, and the other tlie cause of all evil. The form- 
er is represented by light, and the otlier by dai k- 
ness, as their truest symbols, d lie good god. they 
named \ azdan and Grmuzd, and the evil god Ahra- 
man. The former is by tlie fireeks called Oro- 
masdes, and the latter Arimanius. And there- 
fore, \uhen Xerxes prayed that liis enemies might 
always resolve to banish their best and bravest ci- 
tizens, as the xAthciiians had ddiemistocles, he ad- 
dressed his prayer to Arimanius*, the evil god of tlie 
Persians, and not to Oromas*des, their good god. 

Concerning tiiesc two gods, they had this ciiti’er- 
ence ot o[)inion ; that, whereas sV)me held both ol 
them to have been frohi^qh eternity^ otheis con- 
tended, that the good god only w as eternal, and the 
other was created. But they both agreed in this, 
tliat there will be a continual ofjposition between 
these two, till the end of the world; that then the 
good god shall overcome the evil god, and that Ironi 
thenceforw ard each of them shall have his peculiar 
world ; that is, the good god, his w’orld w ith all 

^ Piut. in Theroist. p. 126 . 
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the good ; and the evil god, his world with all the 
wicked. 

The second Zoroaster^ who lived in the time of 
Darius, undertook to reforfii some articles in the re- 
ligion of the Magian sect, which for several ages had 
been the predominant religion of the Medes and Per- 
sians ; but which, since the death of Smerdis w ho 
usurped tlic throne, and his chiel* confederates, and 
the massacre of their adherents and followers, had 
fallen into great contempt. It is thought this re- 
former made his first apf^earance in J'Tbatana. 

Tlie chief reformation he made in thrf •Magian 
religion, was, that whereas helore they had held as 
a fundamental tenet the existence of two supreme 
principles; the first haht, which was the author of 
all good ; and the other darkness, tlie author of all 
evil ; and that ot the mixture of these two, as they 
were in a continual struggle with each other, all 
things w^ere made; he introcKjced a principle su- 
perior to them both, one supreme God, w ho created 
both light and (Idleness ; and who, out of these two 
principles, made all other things according to his 
own will and pleasme. 

Blit, to avoid making God the nutlior of evil, hi^ 
doctrine w as, that there was one supreme Being, in- 
dependent and self-existing from all eternity : tliat 
under liim there were two angels ; one the angel of 
light, who is the author of all goofi ; and the other 
the angel of darkncssi^ who is the author of all evil; 
that tliese two, out of the mixture of light and 
darkness, made till things tlgit are ; that they arc in 
a perpetuar struggle \^tl7 each other; and tliat 
where the angel of light prevails, there good reigns; 
and that where the angel of darkness j)revails, there 
e\ il takes place : that tliis struggle shall continue to 
the end of the w orld ; that then there shall ()c a ge- 
neral resurrection and a day of judgment, wherein 
all shall receive a just I'Ctributiou according to their 
'Works. After which the angel of darkness and his 
disciples shall go into a world of tlicir ow n, where 
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tllty shall suffer in everlasting darkness thepunish* 
ment of their evil deeds ; and the angel of light and 
his disciples shall also go into a world of their own, 
where they shall receive in everlasting light the re- 
ward due unto their good deeds ; that after this they 
shall remain separated for ever, and light and dark- 
ness be no more mixed together to ail eternit v , And 
all this the remainder of that sect, which still snLd 
in Persia and India, do, without any variation allei 
so many ages, still hold even to tliis day. 

It is needless to inform the reader, that almost all 
these te}>3ts, though altered in many circumstance s, 
do in geney’al agree with the doctrine of tlie holy 
Scriptures; witli w'hich it plainly appears the two 
Zoroasters w^ere well acquainted, it being easy for 
both of them to have had an intercourse or personal 
acquaintance with the people of God : the first of 
them in Syna, where the Israelites had been long 
settled; the latter al Babylon, to which place the 
sam^ people were carried captive, and where Zoro- 
aster might have conversed with Daniel himself, 
who w as in very great power and credit in the Per- 
sian court. 

Another reformation, made by Zoroaster in the 
ancient jMagian religion, w as, that he caused temples 
to he built, wherein their sacred fire was carefully 
and constantly preserved ; w hich he pretended him- 
self to have brought dow n from heaven. Over this 
the priests kept a perpetual wQtch night and day, to 
prevent its being extinguished. 

hatever relates to tlie sect or religion of the Ma- 
gians, the reader w ill find very^iargely and learnedly 
treated in Dean Prideaux^s connection of the Old 
and New' Testament, &c, from w' hence I have taken 
only a short extract. 

Their Marriages^ and the Maimer of Bw'ying the 
Dead. 

Having said so much of the religion of the Eastern 
nations, which is an article I thought myself obliged 
to enlarge upon, because I look upon it as an essen- 
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tial part of their history, I be forced to treat 
of their other customs with the greater brevity. 
Amongst which, the marriages and burials are too 
material to be omitted. 

^ There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us 
a stronger idea of the profound darkness into which 
idolatry bad plunged mankind, than the public proa- 
titution of women at Babylon, wljich was not only 
authorized by law, but even commanded by the re- 
ligion of the country, upon a certain annual festival, 
celebrated in honour of the goddess Venus, under 
the name of Mylitta, uhose temple, by nieans of 
this infamous ceremony, became a brothel, or place 
of debauchery. ^ This wicked custom was still ia 
being and very prevalent when the Israelites were car- 
ried captive to that criminal city ; for which reason 
the prophet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and ad- 
monish them against so scandalous an abomination. 

Nor had the Persians any better notion of the 
dignity and sanctity of the matrimonial institution, 
tiian the BabylonijAis. "" I do not mean only with 
regard to that incredible multitude of wives and con- 
cubines, with which their kings filled their seraglios, 
and of which they were as jealous if they had had 
but one wife, keeping them all shut up in separate 
apartments under a strict guard of eunuchs, without 
suffering them to have any communication with one 
another, much less with persons without doors. "It 
strikes one with horror to read how far they carried 
their neglect and contempt of the mostcommon laws 
of nature. Even^incest with a sister was allowed 
amongst them*by their ^aws, hr at least authorized 
by their Magi, those pretefitled sages of Persia, as we 
have seen in the history of Cambyses. Nor did even 
a father respect his own daughter, or a mother the 
son of her own body. ° We read in Plutarch, that 
Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, who 

^ Her^d. 1. i. c. 199, * Baruch r\. 42 & 43. 

® Herod. I. i. c. 1S3. "Philo, lib. de Special, leg. 

P- 77 8. Diog. Laer. in Prooein. p* "InArtax. p. 1023. 
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strove in all things to please the king her son, per- 
ceiving that he had conceived a violent passion for 
one of his own daughters, called Atossa, was so far 
from opposing his unlawful desire, that she herself 
advised him to marry her, and make her his lawful 
wife, and laughed at the maxims and laws of the 
Grecians, uhich taught the contfary. Fo?', says 
she to him, carrying her flattery to a monstrous ex- 
cess, ^re not yon yourself set by God over the Per- 
sians^ as the only laic and rule of ichat is becoming 
or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious ? 

TijisfoeU’stal)le custom continued till the time ot 
Alexander the Great, who, being become master of 
Persia, by the overthrou’ and ileatli of Darius, made 
an express law to suppress it. These enormities may 
serve to teach us from what an abs. •. me (lospel ha^ 
delucred us 5 and how weak a barrier human wis- 
dom is of itself against the most extravagant and 
abominable crimes.* 

i shall finish this article by saying a w'ord or two 
upon their manner of burying t^ie dead. ^ It was 
not the custom of the Eastern nations, and especially 
of the Persians, to erect funeral j)iles for the dead, 
and to consume their bodies in the flames. Ac 
cordingly we find that ^A'yrus, when he was at the 
point of death, took care to ciiarge his children to 
inter his body, and to restore it to the earth ; that is 
the expression he makes use ofi; by which he seems 
to declare, tliat he looked upon the earth as the ori- 
ginal parent, from whence he sprung, and to which 
he ougljt to return. ' And w hem Cambyses had ot- 
tered a thousand indigniti*:^ to the ‘dead body ol 
Ainasis, king of Egypt, tfo thought he crowned all 
by causing it to be burnt, which was equally con- 
trary to the Egyptian and Persian manner of treating 

P Herod. 1. ill. c. ] (3. ^ Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 238. ''Herod. 

1. ill. c. 10. 

* Ac mihi quidem anOquissifnum sepuUurcr c;eni(s id fidssevide- 
ticTy quo apud Xenoplmitem Ctjnis utUvr. Redditur cnim ten'^ 
corpus, et tta locatum ac situni quasi openmento malris obducitu'^ 
Cjc. lib. ii. de Leg,-n. 66. 
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the dead. It was the custom of the * latter to wrap 
up their dead in wax, in order to keep them the 
loncrer from corruption. 

I thou^dit proper to give a fuller account in this 
place of the manners and customs of the Persians, 
because the history of that people will take up a 
great part of thfe work, and because I shall say no 
more on that subject in the sequel^ The treatise of 
I Barnabas Brisson, president of the parliament of 
Paris, upon the government of the Persians, has 
been of great use to me. Such collections as these, 
when they are made by aide hands, save ^ writer 
a great deal of pains, and furnish him with bi udite 
observations, which cost him little, and yet often do 
him great honour. 

ARTICLE AL 

T/ic Causes of the Decknsioii of the Persiaii Empire, 
and of the Chatige that* happened in their 
J\Ianners. 

When Me compare the Persians, as they were 
before Cyrus and during his reign, with what they 
were afterwards in the reigns of his successors, w^e 
can hardly believe they were the sime people : and 
we sec a sensible illustration of this truth, t,hat the 
declension of manners in any state is always attend- 
ed whth that of empire and dominion. 

Among many other causes that brought about the 
declension of the Persian empire, the four following 
may be looked upon as the principal : Their exces- 
sive magnificence^^and luxury j the abject subjection 
and slavery of the peopfc^^ the bad education of their 
princes, which was the source of all their irregulari- 
ties ; and their want of faith in the execution of 
tlieir treaties, oaths, and engagements. 

* Condixmt ^gyptii mortuos, ct tos domi servarU . Per, to: jam 
cerd circumliios condiunt, ut ejudm jnaxiine permancant duUurna 
ewpora. Cic. Tuacul. Quaest. lib. i. n. 108 . 

t Bamab. B}'issonius dc regio Persarum prinapatu, &c. Ar* 

gentorati, aa. 1710 . 
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Sect. I. Luxury and Magnijicenct. 

What made the Persian troops in Cyrus s time 
to be looked upon as invincible, was the temperate 
and hard life to which they were accustomed from 
their infancy, having nothing but w ater for their or- 
dinary drink, bread and roots for their food, the 
ground, or something as hard, to lie upon, inuring 
themselves to the most painful exercises and labours, 
and esteeming the greatest dangers as nothing. The 
temperature of the country where they were born, 
which wa? rough, mountainous, and woody, might 
somew'hat contribute to their hardiness ; for which 
reason Cyrus ‘ would never consent to the project 
of transplanting them into a more mild and agreeable 
climate. The excellent education bestosved upon 
the ancient Persians, of which we have already 
given a sufficient account, and which w as not left 
to file humours and caprice of parents, but was 
subject to the authority and direction of the magi- 
strates, and regulated upon principles of the public 
good ; this excellent education prepared them for 
observing, in aiP.places and at all times, a most ex- 
act and severe discipline. Add to this, the influence 
ot tlie prince s example, who made it hi^ambition 
to surpass all his subjects in regularity, was the 
most abstemious and sober in'his manner of life, 
the plainest in his dress, the most inured and accus- 
tomed to hardships and fatigues, as well as the 
bravest and most intrepid in tife time of action. 
What might not be expectecT from solcfters so formed 
and so trained up? By them therefore we find Cy- 
rus conquered a great part of the w orld. 

After all his victories he continued to exhort his 
army and people not to degenerate from their an- 
cient virtue, that they might not eclipse the glory 
they had acquired, but carefully preserve that^ii«* 

• Plat, in Apophth. p. 
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plicity, sobriety, temperance, and love of labour, 
which were the means by which they had obtained 
it. But I do not know, whether Cyrus himself did 
not at that very time sow the first seeds of that 
luxury, which soon overspread and corrupted the 
whole nation. In that august ceremony, which we 
have already dess:ribed at large, and on which he first 
shewed himself in public to his nejiv-conquered sub- 
jects, he thought proper, in order to heighten the 
splendor of his regal dignity, to make a pompous 
display of all the magnificence and show, that was 
best calculated to dazzle the eyes of the, people. 
Among other things he changed his own apparel, 
as also that of his officers, giving them all garments 
made after the fashion of the Medes, richly shining 
with gold and purple, instead of their Persian 
clothes, which were very plain and simple. 

This prince seemed to forget how much the con- 
tagious example of a court, the natural inclination 
all men have to value and esteem what pleases the 
eye and makes a fkie show, the anxiety they have to 
distinguish themselves above others by a false merit, 
easily attained in proportion to the degrees of wealth 
and vanity a man has above his ne^hbours ; he for- 
got how capable all this together was of corrupting 
the purity of ancient manners, and of introducing 
hy degrees a general, predominant taste for extra- 
vagance and luxury. 

* This luxury and extravagance rose in time to 
such an excess, as was little better than downright 
madness. The priace carried all his wives along w itli 
him to the wars j and wnth wlftit an equipage such a 
troop must be attended, easy to judge. All Ijis 
generals and officers followed his example, each in 
proportion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for 
so doing was, that the sight of what they held most 
dear and precious in the world, would encourage 
them to fight with the greater resolution ; but the 
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frll€ t^a&on was the love of pleasure, by which thev 
■were overcome and enslaved, before they came to 
engage with the enemy. 

Another i^^tance of their folly was, that even in 
the army they carried their luxury and extravagance 
with respect to their tents, chariots, and {£ble^ to a 
greater excess, it possible, than thpy did in their ci- 
ties. The most exquisite meats, the mrest birds, 
and the costliest dainties, must need's be Found for 
the prince in what part of the vvorld soever he was 
encamped. They had their vessels of gold and silver 
without^number ; instruments of luxury, says a 
certain historian, not of victory, proper to allure and 
enrich an 'enemy, but not to repel or defeat him. 

I do not see what reason Cyrus could have for 
changing his conduct in the last years of his life. It 
must he ou’ued indeed, that the station of kings re- 
quires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, which 
may on certain occasions be carried even to a degree 
of }ipmp and splendor. But princes, possessed of a 
real and solid merit, have a thoi|sand ways of com- 
pensating w hat they may seem to lose by retrenching 
some part of their outward state and magnificence. 
Cyrus himself li^d found by experience, that a king 
is more sure of gaining respect from his people by 
the wisdom of his conduct, than by the greatness of 
his expences; and that affection and confidence pro- 
duce a closer attachment to hi§ person; than a vain 
admiration of unnecessary pomp and grandeur. 13 c 
this as it will, Cyrus’s last exefmple became very con- 
tagious. A taste for pomp and expence first pre- 
vailed at court, then spread, i/selF into the cities and 
provinces, and in a littfe time infecteJ the whole na- 
tion, and w^as one of the principal causes of the ruin 
of that empiie, which he himself had founded. 

What is here said of the fatal effects of luxury, is 

• Senec. 1. in. de Ira, c. 20. 

* Nan belli sal hiivrict apparatum — Aciem Persaram ain'O 
purpurdque fulj^entcr). vdueri jnhthat Akiandcr, pretdam, non 
arrna gesianteyfi, Q. Curt. 
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not peculiar to the Persian empire. The most judi- 
cious historians, the most learned philosophers, and 
the profoundest politicians, all lay it down as a cer- 
tain, indisputable maxim, that wherever luxury pre^ 
vails, it never fails to destroy the most flourishing 
states and kingdonis; and the experience of all ages, 
and all nations,* does but too clearly demonstrate 
the truth of this maxim. 

What then is that subtle, secret poison, that thus 
lurks under the pomp of luxury and the charms of 
pleasure, and is capable of enervating at the same 
time both the whole strength of the body, aiid the 
vigour ot the mind? It is not very diOicuLt to com- 
prehend why it has this terrible elfect. When men 
are accustomed to a soft and voluptuous life, can 
they be very fit for undergoing the fatigues and 
hardships of war? Are they qualified for sufiering 
the rigour of the seasons; for enduring hunger and 
thirst; for passing whole nights* without sleep upon 
occasion; for going through continual exercise ^nd 
action ; for facing efauger and despising death ? The 
natural eftect of voluptuousness and delicacy, which 
are the inseparable companions of luxury, is to render 
men subject to a multitude of false \/ants and neces- 
sities, to make their liappiness depend upon a thou- 
sand tntling convcuiencies and supei fiuitics, which 
they can no longer be without, and to give tliem an 
unreasonable loudness lor life, on account ol a thou- 
sand secret ties and engagements, that eiulcar it to 
them, and which by stilling in them the great mo- 
tives of glory, of zi^'al for their prince, and love for 
their country, sender thevi feiiiluland cowardly, and 
hinder them from exposWg themselves to dangers, 
w'hich may in a moment deprive them ot all tiiose 
things w'herein they place their felicity. 


VOT,. 


11 . 
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Sect. II. The abject Submission and Slavery of 
the Persiayis. 

We are told by Plato, that this was one of the 
causes of the declension of the Persian empire. And 
indeed, what contributes most to the preservation 
of states, and renders their arms Victorious, is not 
the number, but the vigour and courage of their ar- 
mies; and, cis it was finely said by one of the an- 
cients, ^j^TOTTi the ddy u mem losetk his liberty ^ he 
loseth oyiehalfof his ancieyit ^iy'tm. He is no longer 
concealed for the prosperity of the state, to which 
he looks upon himself as an alien ; and having lost 
the principal motives of his attachment to it,^ he be- 
comes indifferent to the success of public affairs, to 
the glory or welfare of his country, in w hich his cir- 
cumstances allow him to claim no share, and by 
which his own private condition is not altered oi 
improved. It may truly be said, that the reign oi 
CyTus was a reign of liberty. That prince never 
acted in an arbitrary manner nor did he think, 
that a despotic power w as worthy of a king ; or 
that there was any great glory in ruling an empire oi 
slaves. His tent was always open ; and free access 
w as allowed to every one that desired to speak to him. 
He did not live retired, but was visible, accessible, 
and affable* to all; heard their complaints, and with 
his own eyes observed and rewarded merit; invited 
to his table not only the generals of his army, not only 
the principal officers, but even subalterns, and sornC' 
times whole companies of soldiers. ^The simplicity 
and frugality of his ta'b’e nyade him capable of giving 
such entertainments fre^cfucntly. His aim was to 
animate his officers and soldiers, to inspire them with 
courage and resolution, to attach them to his person 
rather tlian to his dignity, and to make them warmly 

^ Horn. Odyss. P. t. 322. 

* Tanias vires habet frugalitas Principis, ut toi impendiis, iot 
crogatwmhus sola sujjiciat, Plm. in Paneg, Traj. 
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espouse his glory, and still more the interest and 
prosperity of the state. This is what may truly be 
called the art of governing and commanding. 

In reading Xenophon, we observe with plea- 
sure, not only those fine turns of wit, that Justness 
and ingenuity in their answers and repartees, that 
delicacy in jestihg and raillery; but at the same 
time that amiable cheerfulness and gaiety which 
enlivened their entertainments, from which all pomp 
and luxury were banished, and in which the prin- 
cipal seasoning was a decent and becoming free- 
dom, that prevented all constraint, and a “kind of 
familiarity, which was so far from lessening their 
respect for the prince, that it gave such a life and 
spirit to it, as nothing but a real affection and ten- 
derness could produce. I may venture to say, that 
by such a conduct as this a prince doubles and tre- 
bles his army at a small ex[)ence. Thirty thousand 
men of this sort are i)referable*to millions of such 
slaves as these very Persians became afterwards. 
In time of action, bn a decisive day of battle, this 
truth is most evident, and the prince is more sen- 
sible of it than any body else. At the battle of 
Thymbra, when Cyrus's horse felUinder him, Xe- 
nophon takes notice of what importance it i^ to a 
commander to be loved by his soldiers. The 
danger of tlie king's person became the danger of 
the army ; and his troops on that occasion gave 
incredible proofs of tia^ir courage and bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner, 
under the greatest part of his successors. Their 
only care was<o suppdi*i tbo pomp of sovereignty .v 
I must confess, their outw Jrd ornaments and ensigns 
of royalty did not a little contribute to that end. 
A purple robe richly embroidered, and hanging 
down to their feet, a tiara, worn upright on their 
heads, and encircled by a superb diadem, a golden 
sceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, anume- 
rous and splendid court, a multitude of officers and 
guards; these things must needs conduce to heighten 

7 . 
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the splendor of royalty; hut all this, ^vhen this is 
all, is of little or no value. What is that king in 
reality, aho loses all his merit and his dignity when 
lie pills ofr iiis ornaments? 

Sojic of the Jsastern kings, conceiving that they 
should thereby procure the greater reverence to their 
pc'iNons, generally kept tlicmselves shut up in their 
palaces, and scldem shewed themselves to their sub- 
jects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first 
king of the Medes, at his accession to tlie throne, in- 
troduced tills policy, which afterwards became very 
common in all the I'lastcrn countries. But it is a 
great mi^takig to imagine that a prince cannot de- 
scend from his g)Mnd('ur,l)y a sort of familiarity, with- 
out debasing or lessening his greatness. Artaxerxes 
(lid not think so; and ^Plutarch observes, that that 
prince, and (pieen Slatira, his wife, took a pleasure 
in being visible and of easy access to their people; 
and by so domg were but the more resfiected. 

1\mong the Persians no subject whatsoever was 
allowed to appear in the king^s presence without 
prostrating liiniselt before him : and this law, ^vliicli 
' Seneca with good reason calls a Persian slavery, 
rsLcciui aci'vij uU’ni^ extended also to foreigners. 
^Vc shall find afterwards, that several Grecians re- 
lused to comply with it, looking upon sucli a cere- 
mony as derogatory to men born and bred in the 
bosom of liberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, 
did submit to it, but not without great reluctance ; 
and we are told, that one ot them, in order to cover 
tiie shame ot such a servile pro-tration, “purposely 
let tall hio ring when he came near? the king, that 
he might have occasion 'tb bend his body on another 
account. But it would have been critninal for any 
of the natives of the coimti y to hesitate or deliberate 
about a homage, which the kings exacted from 
them with the utmost rigour. 

> In Artfix. p. 1 OL^. 

• Lib. 111 . <lc Benef. c. 12. & lib. iii. de c. 17^ 

• .Lilian, l.i. Var. Hiirtor. cap, xxi. 
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What the Seri ptn reflates of two sovereigns,'' 
whereof the one commanded all his subjects, on pain 
ot death, to prostrate themselves before his imap'e ; 
and the other under the same penalty suspnideci 
all acts of reliyon, with retrard to ell the i^ods in 
general, except to himself alone ; and on the other 
hand, ot the reariy and blind obeciience of the u hole 
city of Jlabylon, who ran all toy^ ther on t!ie liist 
signal to bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke 
the king exclusively of all the pouers of heaven ; all 
this shews tow hat an extravagantcxecss the I'astern 
kings carried their pride, and the people tlieir flat- 
tery and servitude. 

So great was the distance between the Persian 
king and his subjects, that the latter, of what rank 
or quality soever, w hether satrapay governors, near 
relations, or even brothers to the king, were looked 
upon only as slaves ; whereas the king himself was 
always considered, not only as flieir sovereign lord 
and absolute master, but as a kind of divinity. ^Jn 
a word, the pcculiarVharacter of the /Vsiatic nations, 
and of the Persians more particularly than anvotlier, 
was servitude and' slavery ; which made '' C’icero 
say, that the despotic power which ’some were en- 
deavouring to establish in the Homan common- 
wealth, was an insupportable yoke, not only to a 
Roman, but even to a Pcr.'-ian. 

It was therefore this arrogant liauglitiiies^ of the 
princes on one hand, aiy:I this afiject submission of 
the people on the other, nhich, according to "lhato» 
were the principal causes of the ruin of the l^crsian 
empire, by dissolving airthc tics wherewith a king 
is united to his subjects, and the sufjccts to their 
king. Such a haughtiness extinguishes all all'cc- 
tion and humanity in the former; and sncl) an 
abject state of slavery leaves the p('ojdlc neither cou- 
rage, zeal, nor gratitude. 1 lie Pei sian kings go- 

^ Neburhadnezzar, Dan. lii. Daiiu*^ tlip IVIfdp, Dan. vi. 

^ Plut. in Apophih. p. 21 3, * Lib. x. hipi')! ad Attic. 
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verned only by threats aii^pnenaces, and the sub- 
jects neither obeyed nor marched, but with unwill- 
ingness and reluctance. Tiiis is the idea Xerxes 
hi msclf gives us of them in Herodotus, where that 
prince is represented as wondering how the Gre- 
cians, who were a free people, could go to battle 
with a good wall and inclination. "How^ could any 
thing great or noble be expected from men, so 
dispirited and de[;ressed by habitual slavery as the 
i Peisians were, and reduced to such an abject ser- 
vitude; wliich, to n=e tliC \\ orris of ‘‘Longinus, is 
a kind'ol iin[)i iscmuKuit, w iiercin a iuliu’s soul 
may bo said in some sort to grow little* and con- 
tracted ? 

I am un\^^lling to sa\ it .; but I do not laiow, 
M’hether the gi eat Cyrus lumself did not eontribute 
to introduce among the Persian.-^ both that extiava- 
gant j)ride in their kings, and that abject submission 
and flattery irrthe pc(>j)le. It was in that pompous 
cerbmony, which 1 iiavc several times na.ntioued, 
that the Persians (till then very jealous of their li- 
berty, and very far from being inclined to make a 
shameful prostitution ot it by any mean behaviour 
or servile compliances) fust ])eut the knee before 
their prince, and stooped to a posture of adoration. 
Nor was tills an effect of cliauce : for Xenophon in- 
timates clearly enough, tliat ^ Cyrus, who desired to 
have that homage paid him, had appointed persons 
on purpose to begin it; whose example was accord- 
ingly followed by the multitude. In these little tricks 
and stratagems, we no longer di«cein that nobleness 
and greatness of soulwvhi^lf had ever been conspi- 
cuous in that prince till Ibis occasion : and I should 
be apt to think, that being arrived at the utmost 
pitch of glory and power, he could no longer resist 
those violent attacks wherewith piosperity is always 
assaulting even the best of princes, ^ secundet res sa- 
pitntium anhiios J'atigant; and that at last pride and 


Cap. XXXV. 


^ Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 215. 
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vanity, which are almoal inseparable from sovereign 
power, forced him, and in a manner tore him, from 
himself and his own naturally good inclinations ; 
** Vi domination^ convulms et rnutatus. 

Sect. III. The wrong Education of their Princes 

another cause of the Declension of the Persian 

Empire, • 

It is ^ Plato still, the prince of philosophers, who 
makes this reflection; and v\e sliall And, il we nar- 
rowly examine the fact in question, Ikjw solid and 
judicious it is, and hovv inexcusable C’yrus's conduct 
was in this respect. 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to 
be sensible how highly necessajy a good education 
is to a young prince. He knew the whole value of 
it with regard to himself, and had found all the ad- 
vantages of it by his own experience. ^ ^\dJat he 
most earnestly recommended to his officers, in^that 
line discourse w'hir;h he made to them after the taking 
of Babylon, in order to exhort them to maintain the 
glory and reputation they had acquired, was to edu- 
cate their children in the same manner as they knew 
they w ere educated in Persia, and to preserve them- 
selves in the practice of the same njanners as w ere 
observed there. 

Would one belieye, that a prince, wffio spoke and 
thought in this manner, could ever ijave entirely 
neglected the educatit)n of his own children ? ^ et 
this is what happened to Cyrus. Forgetting that 
he w-as a fathfr, and ejuployjng himself w holly about 
his conquests, he left tfiftit care entirely to women, 
that is, to princesses, brouglit up in a country uheic 
pomp, luxury, and voluptuousness reigned in the 
highest degree; for the queen his wife was ot IMe- 
dia. And in the same taste and manner were tije 
two young princes, Cambyses and Sinerdis, edu- 

^ Tacit Annal. 1. vi. c. 4S. ^ Lib. iii. de Leg. p. 09 ^, 695. 

^ Gyrop. 1. vii. p. 200. 
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Gated. Nothing they asked was ever retiiscd them ; 
all tlieir desires were anticipated. 1 iie great 
maxim was, that their attendants should cross 
them in nothing, never contradict them, nor ever 
make use of reproofs or remonstrances w ith tliem. 
No one opened his mouth in their presence, hut 
to praise and commend wljat they said and did. 
Every one cringec^^and stooped and bent the knee 
before them ; and it was thought essential to their 
greatness to {ilacc an infinite distance betw een them 
and the rest of mankind, as if they had be en ot a 
different species from tliem. It is Plato that iniorms 
us of all these [larticulai s : for Xenophon, probably 
to spare his hero, says not one word ot thc' manner 
in which these [)rinces were brought up, though he 
gives us so ample an account of the education of 
their father. 

hat surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did 
not, at least, take tlii:m along w ith him in his last 
canijivaigns, in order to diaw them out of that s(jlt 
and effeminate course of life, aiut to instruct thian 
in the ai t of weir; for they must needs have been 
ot sufficient yeafs : but perha[)s the women o[)[)Osed 
his design, and overruled him. 

Wdiatever th<' obstacle as, the effect oi'tlie C'du- 
cation ol these jiriiices \\ as sucli as might he ex- 
pected from it. bdnnhyses ceiiiR' out of tliat sc'hool 
what he is rejircsented in history, an obstinate and 
self-conceited prince, full of eirrogance and \anitv, 
abandoned to tliC most scandalous excesses of 
drunkenness and dcbanehcry, crn.cl aiul inhuman, 
even to the causing of*his c:)^;ii: brother to he mur- 
dered in consequence of dream; in a word, a 
furious frantic madman, who by his ill conduct 
brought the empire to the brink of desti uction. 

/ His father, sa\ s Idato, kit him at his death vast 
provinces, immense riches, with innumerable forces 
by sea and land ; but be bad not gi\ cn liim tiie means 
for preservimj tliem, by teaching him the right use 
of such power. 
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This philosopher makes tlic same reflections 
rej^ard to Daiius and Xerxes. 1 Ik* lornu r, not 
beiin.^ the son ol a kiin^e had nut been bi'ought np in 
the same elteminate manner asa)rii]ccs were'; bnt 
ascended the thione nith a lung Ijahit ui' industry, 
great temper and mod(aatic)n, a ('oniage little in- 
ferior to that o> ('\nis, by \\hich he addul to the 
cnipiie almost as mai.v piuviiie<;s as the otlier had 
conquered. J!ut he was no bel ter a ialliLr than Im, 
and reaped no bemefit liom tiie lanlt ot hi^ piaale- 
ces^or in neglecting the ediaaition ol ins clnMicm. 
Accordingly, his son Xerxes was hltle better tlian 
a sc'cund C’amlnnes. 

I' rum all tins IMalo, alt('r liaxing sla.\-n ^^hat 
numiieiless rocks and quicksands, almost una \ oid- 
able, lie in the way oi p(‘rsons hied in the arms of 
^\ealt}l and gieatness, eone'liides, that oik* piinclpal 
cause ol the (ieclemion and rmn ot the ih i -la iit ii ipirc* 
w as tin.' bad ( d neat i< *n oj 1 1 icii | n ince^ ; la cause those 
hrst examph ^ had an inlliieiu'C nj>on, and b(i*^mie 
a kind oi rule to, tdl their ^laaa’ssoi s, under whom 
every thing si ill dege'neiated moie and moiw till at 
last their luxin v exceeded all t»oiinds and lestiaints. 

• 

Sect. IA". I'iic'ir Ih-cadi a/ r\ii/h a/ul <j 
SniCi ri(\i. 

' We are inrormed* by Xenophon, that one ol the 
causes both ot the great con'Uj)tion ot mannci- 
among the Persians, and of the* destiuction ol their 
empiie, was then want of [)nl)iic laith. loiijuihr, 
says he, tiie Hving, an11*»tho*e* that goxiiii', d uikui 
him, thongljt it an indispensable duty to ket [> tin ir 
Avord, and inviolably to observe all tianlKs into 
wdiich they liad entcied, x\ith the solemnity ol an 
oath; and that even with respect to those that had 
rendered themselves most unwoithy ot sucti tia.it- 
ment, through their p<'rtidiousness and insincerity. 

’ C\ 1 f»p. 1 Mil. p. 
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and it was by this sound policy and prudent conduct, 
that they gained the absolute confidence, both of 
their ow^n subjects, and of all their neighbours and 
allies. Tl)is is a great encomium given by the 
historian to the rersians, which undoubtedly be- 
longs chiefly to the reign of the great Cyrus ; 

though Xenophon applies it likewise to that of the 
younger Cyrus, whose grand maxim was, as he tells 
us, never t6 violate his faith upon any pretence what- 
soever, with regard either to any word he had given, 
I any promise made, or any treaty he had concluded. 
These princes liad a Just idea of the regal dignity, 
and rightly, judged, that, if probity and truth were 
banished fron] the rest of mankind, they ouglit to 
find a sanctuary in the heart of a king ; w ho, being 
the bond and centre, as it were, of society, ‘r^ljonld 
also be the protector and avenger of faith engaavd ; 
which is the very foundation whereon the other 
depends. 

Such sentiments as these, so noble and so worthy 
of persons born for government, 'did not last long. 
A false prudence, and a s[)iirious artificial policy, 
soon succeeded in their place. Instead of faith, 
probity, and trub merit, says Xenophon, "which 
heretofore the prince used to cherish and distin- 
guish, all the chief offices of the court began to be 
filled w ith those pretended zealous servants of the 
king, who sacrifice every thing ’to his humour and 
supposed interests; *who hpld it as a maxim, 
that falsehood and deceit, perfidiousness and perjury, 
if boldly and artfully put in practice, are the short- 
est and surest expedle\its give success to his 
enterprises and designs; w‘ho look upon a scrupu- 
lous adherence in a prince to his word, and to the 
engagements into which he has entered, as an 

■ Deexped.Cyr. 1. i. p. 257. " Cyrop. 1. viii. p.2S9. 

* ’Ettj ro uiv cvvrofUOTciTyjv oiov 

wsro slvoii r5 iiriCDXfiv re, xod \l'£u$£cr^izi, \a.] £^a,7raTay‘ ro 
is arAav' re xai to auto ru> tlrxi. De exped. 

Cyr. 1. i. p. 292, 
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effect of pusillanimity, incapacity, and waiit of un- 
derstanding ; and whose opinion, in slioit, is, that 
a man is unqualified for government, if he'does 
not prefer considerations of sti^te, before the exact 
observation of treaties, though concluded in never 
so solemn and sacred a manner. 

i he Asiatic^ nations, continues Xenoj^hon, soon 
imitated their prince^, who beciime tlieir c\:iin])ie 
and instructor in double-dealing anrl treachery. 
They soon gave themselves up to violence, in- 
justice, and imf)i('ty: and from thence procH'ds 
that strange alteration and difference we find in 
their manners, as also the ('ontempt they con- 
ceived for their sovereigns, winch is lioth the na- 
tural consequence and usual puni^hm('in of the 
little regard jcinces [)ay to the most sacred and 
awful solemnities of religion. 

Surely the oatli by which treaties arc sealed and 
ratified, and the Deity invokod not only as picscait, 
but as guarantee of the conditions slipulatefi, a 
most sacred and*augusl ceremony, very proper for 
the subjeeting of earthly princes to the Supreme 
Judge of heaven and earth, who alone is qualified to 
judge them ; and for the keej)in^ of all human ma- 
jesty within the bounds of its duty, hy making it ap- 
pear helore the majesty of (rod, in r<‘spect ol \rhicli 
it is as nothing. Xowy if princes will teacJi tJicir 
people not to stand in fear of the S(jf)reme JA'ing, 
bow shall they be able to secure their res[)ect and 
reverence to themselves? When once that fear 
comes to he extinguished in the subjects as well as 
in the prince, w liat ill ► become of fidtffitv and 
obedience, and on what foundation shall the throne 
be established? '’C'yius had good reason to say, 
that he looked upon none as good sci vants and 
faithful subjects, but sueli as had a sense of religi(ai, 
and a reverence for the Deity : nor is it at all 
astonishing that tiie contempt which an iiujiious 
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prince, who has no regard to the sanctity of oaths, 
sbc%\6 of God and religion, should shake the very 
foundations of the firmest and best-established 
empires, and sooner or later occasion their utter 
destruction. Kings, says ^ Plutarch, when any 
revolution happens in their dominions, are apt to 
complain bitterly of their subjects’ unfaithfulness 
and disloyalty : byt they do them wrong ; and 
forget that it was themselves who gave them the 
fii'St lessons of their disloyalty, by shewing no 
regard to Justice and fidelity, w hich on all occasions 
they sacrificed without scruple to their own par- 
ticular interests. 
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Of aH the countries of antiquity, ncsje have been 
so ^lebrated, or fumishea history with so 

many #fi3ujabie momirnents andilhistrioua examples, 
as Greeiec. In to light soever she is considered, 
whether for the glory of her arms, the wisdom of 
her the study and improvement "rf, arts 

and she carried to a hi^ 

of peribiSl^i^" sM ft trtitfy be aaii, ali 

these vto measure be^ th^ 

^ t interested foj 

a 

th|ar petws ; w6fe ^ great tJoftOTWSders hntf abfe 
itfi|liiiliriiw*i afftTftfiWnnt historians* 1 coi^^s, it is a 
vast advantage tohave such men for guides ; men of 
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anexquisite judgment and consummate prudence ; of 
a refined and perfect taste in every respect; and who 
furnish not only the facts and thoughts, as well as 
the expressions wherewith they are to be represented ; 
but, what is much more important, the proper reflec- 
tions that are to accompany those facts; and which 
are the most useful improvements resulting from 
history. These are^the rich sources from w hence I 
shall draw all that I have to say, after I have pre- 
viously enquired into the first origin and establish- 
ment of the Grecian states. As this enquiry must 
be dry, and not capable of affording much delight 
to the reader, I shall be as brief as possible. But 
before I enter upon that, I think it necessary to draw 
a kind of short plan of the situation of the country, 
and of the several parts that compose it. 

ARTICLE 1. 

A Geographical Description of Ancient Greece. 

Ancient Greece, which is now the south part of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the east by the 
/Egean sea, novv* called the Archipelago; on the 
south by the Cretan, or Candian sea ; on the west 
by the Ionian sea ; and on the north by Illyria and 
Thrace. 

Tlie constituent parts of aiicient Greece are, 
Epirus, Peloponnesus, Greece properly so called, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

Epirus. This province is situate to the west, 
and divided from Thessaly "Rnd l^facedonia by 
Mount Pindus, and th^Xferoceraunian mountains. 

The principal inhabitants of Epirus are, the 
Molossians, vrhose chief city is Dodona, famous 
for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Cha- 
ONTANs, whose principal city is Oricum. The 
Thesprotiaks, whose city is Buthrotum, where 
was the palace and residence of Pyrrhus. The 
Acahnaniaks, whose city is^Ambracia, which 
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gives its name to the gulf. Near to this stood 
Actium, famous for the victory of Augustus Caesar, 
M ho built over-against that city, on the other side 
of the gult, a city named Nicopolis. There were 
two little rivers in Epirus, very famous in fabulous 
story, Cocytus and Acheron. 

Ef)ii us mustiiave been very well peopled in for- 
mer times ; as ^Polybius relates, that Paulus yEini- 
lius, after having defeated Perseus, the last king of 
Macedonia, destroyed seventy cities in that coun- 
try, tlic greatest part of which belonged to the 
Alolossians ; and that he carried away from thence 
no less than a hundred and fifty thousand. prisoners. 

Peloponnesus. This is a peninsula, now 
called the Morea, Joined to the rest of Greece only 
by the Isthmus of Corinth, that is but six miles 
broad. It is well known, that several princes have 
attempted in vain to cut through this Isthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnesus are Aciiaia, pro- 
perly so called, wliose chief cities are Corinth, 
Sicyon, Patrre, See, Elis, in which is Olympia, 
called also Pisa, seated on the river Alphens, upon 
the banks of which the Olympic aames used to be 
celebrated. MussEKrA, in wliicil are the cities of 
Messene, Pylos, tlie birth-place of Nestor and 
Corona. Aucadia, in which was Cyllene, the 
mountain where Mercury was born, the cities of 
Tegea, Stymphalns^ Mantinea, and I\IegaJopolis, 
Polybius’s native place. Laconia, wherein stood 
Sparta, or Lacedannon, and Amyclae; mount Tay- 
getus ; the river Eurotas, and the cape of Tenarus. 
Argolis, in which was4jje city of Argos, called also 
liippium, fam'dus for thcfe^ilple of Juno; Nemea, 
Mycetwe, Nauplia, Troeaene, and Epidaurus, 
wherein was the temple of iEsculapius. 

Greecj:, properly so called. The principal 
pai’ts of this ccHjntry were Altolia, in which w^ere 
the cities of Chalcis, Calydon, and Olenus. Doris. 
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The Locrt Naupactns, now called Le- 

panto, famous for the dcteat of the Turks in 1571. 
Phocis. Aiiticvra. Dflplii, at tlie foot of mount 
Parnassus, famous for the oracles delivered there. 
In this country also uas mount Helicon. ]fa:oTiA. 
i\Iount Catliaa om ( frchomc'uus. Thespia. C’hT- 
ronasa, illustrif>us as l)ein'j; Plutarc.Ts native coun- 
try. Plataae, fajiious for the defeat of 
donius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its port, from 
whence the (Grecian army set sail for the sie^e of 
Troy. Leuctra, celebrated lor the \ ictory of Jspa- 
niinondas. Attica. Meaara. Elcu^is. Dccelia. 
Marathon, where Miltiades defeated the Persian 
army. Athens, whose ports were Pirams, Muny- 
chi'd, and Phalcrns. The mountain Ilymettus, 
famous for its excellent honey. L(K^ris. 

Thessaly. The most remarkable towns of this 
province were, (romphi, Pharsalia, near which Ju- 
lius Cicsar defeated l^ompey. Magnesia. Methone, 
at the siec^e of wliich Philip lost his eye. d'henno- 
pyhe, a narrow strait, famous for the vigorous resist- 
ance of three hundred Spartans against Xerxes’s 
numerous army, and for their glorious defeat. 
Phthia. Thches*. Larissa. Dcinetrias. 1 he de- 
ligiittui vallexsof lAmpe, near the banks of the river 
Pencils. Olymi^us, Pelion, and Ossa, three moun- 
tains celebrated in labulous story lor the battle of 
the giants. 

Mac EDONi A. I shall mention only a few of tlie 
principal tow ns of this country. Itpidamnus, or Dyr- 
rachium, now called Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, 
the capital of tlie coiKitry,,«and the native place of 
Philip, and of his son AJi^ander the Great. yEgce. 
-didessa. Palk ne. Olynthus, from \\ hence theOlyn- 
tliiacs of Demosthenes took their name. Torone. 
Acanthus. Tiicssalonica, now^ called^ Salonichi. 
Stagii a, tlie place of Aristotle's birth. Amphipolis. 
PKiTTppi, famous for the victory gained there by 
Augustus and Antony over Lrutus and Cassius. 
Scotussa. Mount Atlios ; and the river Strymon. 
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The (i redan Isles, 

riicre is a great nuinher of islands contiguous tu 
frrcece^ that are very famous in historv. In the 
Ionian sea, Corcyra, n itliatoun of the same namc^ 
now called Corlu. ( V"j)hafrne and Zacvnthus, now 
C'ephalonaand /ante. Ithaca, the country of U\y- 
ses, and Dulicliiuin. Near Uie promontory Mak a, 
over-against Laconia, is C’yti K iaf. In the Saronic 
gull, aie ^Lgina, and Salarnis, so lamous for the 
sea-hght hetween XerxC'^ and the (irecians. Be* 
tucen (irecce and Asia lie the Sjrorades ; and tijo 
Cyclades, th(' most noted of which are Andros,l)r'Ios, 
and Iktro^', whence the fine>t marhh* \\as dug. 
Higher u[) 111 the Aygean sea is Ikibo-a, now Nt'gro- 
pont, separated tiaim the main laml by a small arm 
ot the sea, calk'd fairipus. Tlie most remarkable 
ciryotthC isle \\ .IS (.'halcis. d\)\rards the north i- 
Scyru", and a good d('al ifigher jc'inno^, now called 
Stalinu'ne ; anfl still fin ther Samothracia laiwer 
down is Les[)os, w l^osc pi inci[ial city was Mitvk ne, 
Irom \\ hence th(' isle has since taki’ii the name ol 
AK'lelin. Chios, now Scio, renowned loi excellent 
wine; and, lastly, Samos. Some oii*thrsc la^t-men- 
tioned i^les are reckoned to belona to A^ia. 

Idle island of Cretty or Cdmdia, i- the largest of 
all the isles contiguous to Cia'cee. It h<is to th(‘ 
north the Aygean sea, ('V the A i rhijX'lagn ; and to 
the south the Aliican ocean. faincipal Io\nis 

^\’ere, Cortyna, ( ydun, (inns^us; its mountains, 
Dicte, Ida, and Corvcii^. Its lahj, iinth is lamoii 
over all the world. • ^ 

The Crecian^ had colo'ftg^^in niostofthe ^e idi. 

They had iikcw\ise settleir>ents in Sicily, and m 
part of Italy toward Calabria,^ which places are tor 
that reason^called Crreeia Magna. 

But their grand settlement was in Asia Minor, 
and particularly in Afolis, Ionia, and Doris i lie 

^ Strab. ]. VI. p. 2 j 3 . ^ I ^ r. S 
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principal towns of^Eolis are Cumae, Phoceea, Elea. 
Of Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomenae, Teos, Lebedus, 
Colophon and Ephesus. Of Doris, Halicarnassus 
and Cnidos. 

They had also a great number of colonies dis- 
persed up and down in different parts of the world, 
whereof I shall give some account as occasion shall 
offer. 


ARTICLE II. 

Dwision of the Grecian History into Jour 
several Ages, 

The Grecian history may be divided into four 
different ages, marked out by so many memorable 
epochas, all which together include the space of 
'J 1 54 years. 

The first age extends from the foundation of the 
several petty kingdoms of Greece (beginning with 
that of Sicyon, which is the most ancient) to the 
siege of Troy, and compreliends about a thousand 
years, namely, from the year of the world 1820 to 
tli^ear 2820. .. 

Tlie second extends from the taking of Troy to 
the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, at which 
{>eriod the Grecian history begins to be intermixed 
with that of the Persians, and contains the space of 
six hundred sixty-three years, from the year of the 
world 2820 to the year 3483. 

The third extends from the beginning of the reign 
of Darius to the death of Ale^c^nder the Great, which 
is the finest part of the^Gsf^cian histcr y, and takes in 
the term of one hundrec^and ninety-eight years, from 
the year of the world 3485 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and last age commences from the 
death of Alexander, at which time the Grecians be- 
gan to decline, and continues to their final subjec- 
tion by the Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin 
and downfall of the Greeks may be dated, partly 
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from the taking f^nd destruction of Corinth by the 
consul L. M ummius, in 38o8, partly from the ex- 
tinction of the kingdom of the Seleucidae in Asia by 
Pompey, in the year of the world 3939, and of the 
kingdom of the Lagidre in Egy[>t by Augustus, 
annomun. 397^- This last age includes in all two 
hundred and niijctv-thrce years. 

Of these four ages, 1 shall in this place only touch 
upon the two first, in a very succiftet manner, just to 
give the reader some general notion of that obscure 
period ; because those times, at least a great part of 
them, have more of table in them than of real history, 
and are wrapt up in such darkness and ol)Scurity, 
as are very hard, if not impossil)ie, to penetrate : 
and I have often declared already, that sucli a dark 
and laborious enquiry, though very useful for those 
that are anxious to make deep researches into history* 
does not come nithin the plan of my design. 

ARTICLE III. 

The prhuiiive Origin of the Grecians, 

In order to arrive at any certainty witfi respect to 
the first origin of the Grecian nations, v\e must 
necessarily have recourse to the accounts we have 
of it in holy Scripture. 

^ Javan or Ion(for*in the Hebrew the same letters 
differently j)ointed form these two dificrent naioes), 
the son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah, was cer- 
tainly the father of all those nations that went under 
the general denomination of Greeks, th.ough he has 
been looked upon as the lather of the lonians only, 
which were but one particular nation ot Greeks. 
But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, Arabians, and 
others, giv^ no other appellation to the whole body 
of the Grecian nations, than that of lonians. And 
for this reason Alexander, in the predictions of i)a- 


^ Gen, X. 2, 


• Dan* Tiii. 21, 
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niel, is mentioned under the name of the king of 
* Javan. 

Javan iiad four sons, Elisliah, Tarshi^h, Chittirn, 
and l^odanim. As Javan was the original father of 
the ( irecians in general, \\ ithout doubt his four sons 
were the lieads and founders of the ehiet tribes and 
|)rinci[)al branches of that nation, wliich became in 
succeeding ages so renowned for aits and arms. 

Elisliah is the sa\neas Ellas, as it is rendered in the 
Chaldee translation, and the u ord''I''AA V'":’S '^Ciicli was 
used as the common appellation of the u hole [)coplc, 
in the sLime manner as the word 'JC/./.a; was of the 
w iiole country, has no other derivation. Jdic very 
incicnt city of Elis, in Peloponnesus, the Elysian 
ields,the river fdisbus, or Hissus,have long retained 
,he maiks of their being rlerived from lelishah, and 
lave contributed more to preserve his memory, than 
[he liistorians themselves of the nalicju, ^\ ho were 
in(|uisitive alter loreign alfairs^ and but little ac- 
({uaiuted with their own original ; as llu'y had little 
or no knowledge of the true rejigion, and did not 
carry their caujuiries so liigh. Idprin w hich account, 
they themselves derived the woids IJelknes and 
[ones from anotEei' fountain/as w c shall vee in liie 
se([ucl ; for I think myself oliliged to give some 
account of their ojiiuions also in this respect. 

Tarshish was the second son of Ja\ an. 1 le settled 
as his brethien did, in some [lavt ot fi recce, [)erhaps 
in Achaia,or the neighbouring provinces, as i Jishah 
did in Peloponnesus. 

It is not to be doubted but tliat Cl'iittim was Alie 
lallier of the Macedonians,, a/:cording to tlie autho- 
lity of tlie lirst book oj IMaecai^ees/ in tlie be- 
ginning of wliieh it is said, that Alexander, the son 
of Philip the Macedonian, went out of his country, 
which was tliat of Crtthim J [or Cliittim] to make 
war against Daiius, king of Persia. And in the 

^ Gen X. r. El Macc. i. 1. 

^ Hircus rap) ui um rex Gj'cccice ; in the Hebrew, rex Juvan. 

i’ Egressus dc terra Cethtnt, 
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eighth chapter, speaking of the Romans and their 
victories over the last kings of Macedonia, Philip 
and Perseus,^ the tuo last-mentioned princes are 
called kjngs of the Chittinis. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Thessaly and 
Epirus were the portion ot this fourth son ot Javan. 
The impious \^orslii[) oi Jujdtcr ot Dodona, as uell 
as the city Dodona 'j it^elt, are*j)iooP that some 
remembrance ot Dodanim had lemaincd with the 
people, who derived their first establishment and 
origin trom him. 

1 his is all tliat can be said ith any certainty con- 
cerning the oi igin ol th(‘ Cnx'cian nations. Jdie holy 
Scriptni’e, whose design is not to satisly our curio 
sity, but to nourish and nnpre>ve our piety, after scat- 
tering these tew rays oi light, leaves us in utter dark- 
riessconcerningtijerest ot their histoi y ; whicli there- 
lore can be collected only ti'om protane authors. 

If we may believe^ Pliny, th*e (jrecians were so 
called from tlie name of an ancient king, of whom 
they had l)ut a very uncertain tradition. I Joiner, 
ill Ills poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, 
and Achaians. It i5 observable^* that the i\ord 
(i)\n'iLs is not once used in \hrgiL 

The exceetling rusticity of the lirst ( i recian^ 
would appear incredilile, it we could call in r|ucstion 
the testimony of theii' own historians upon that 
])oint. ihit a people so vain of their origin a- to 
adorn it by hetion and fables, would never think oi 
inventing any thing in its dispai agemcaU. ‘ \\ ho 
-would imagine that thp jieople, to wiiom the world 
is indebted for *^11 her kn(|4\kdge in literature and 
the sciences, should be descended from men' sa- 
vages, who knew no other law than torce, were igno- 
rant even of agriculture, and fed on herbs and roots 
like the brffte beasts" And yet this appears plainly 
to be the case, from the div ine honours tlu y decreed 

^ Lib. IV. c. 7. ^ Eaii^an. I. viii. |>. l.V', EX). 

^ Phih])j)n7?i ct l^ciT^cum Ccnicc'J n»i irccrn. vr r. v. 

t ditl t.-’ >,7' Ki'ry^-yr. 
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to the person who first taught them to feed upon 
scorns, 46 a more delicate and wholesome nourish- 
ment than herbs. There was still a great distance 
from this first improvement to a state of urbanity 
and politeness. Nor did they indeed ariive at the 
latter, till after a long process of time. 

The weakest were not the last t6 understand the 
necessity of living, together in society, in order to 
defend themselves against violence and o[)pression. 
At first they built single houses at a distance from 
one anotlier; the number of whieli insensibly in- 
creasing, formed in time towns and cities, lint the 
bare living together in society was not ^nfiicient to 
polish such a peo[)le. l^^gypt and Pljamicia had the 
honour of doing this. ^ Both tliese nations contii- 
buted to instruct and civilize the Giecians, by the 
colo[iies they sent among them. The Litter taught 
them navigation, w-riting, and commerce ; the for- 
mer the know ledge of their laws and polity, gave 
them a taste for arts and sciences, and initiated 
them into her mysteries. 

'^Greece, in her infant state, was exposed to great 
commotions and, free] uent revolutions; because, as 
the people had no settled correspondence, and no 
superior power to give laws to the rest, every thing 
wasdetermined by force and violence. Thestrongest 
invaded the lands of their neighbours, wTieh they 
thought more fertile and delightful than their owm, 
and dispossessed the lawful owners, w'ho w ere obliged 
to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica was a 
dry and barren country, its iuhrihitantsTiad not the 
same invasions and outranges to feaii, and thereiore 
consequently kept themselves in possession of their 
ancient territories; for which reason they took the 
name ot aurox^<^yEc, that is, men born in the country 
where they lived, to distinguish themselves from the 
rest ot the nations, that had almost all transplanted 
themselves from place to place. 

^ Pelasgus. * Herod. 1. ii. c. 58 & 1. v. c. 58— dO. 

Plin. 1. V. c. 12. & 1. vii. c. 5t>. • “ Thucyd. lib. i. p. 2. 
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Such were in general the first beginnings of 
Greece. We must now enter into a more particular 
detail, and give a brief account of the establishment 
of the several different states whereof the whole 
country consisted. 


•article IV. 

• • 

The different States into xchich G recce n^as divided. 

In' those early times kingdoms were but inconsi- 
derable, and of very small extent, the title of king- 
dom being often given to a single city, witii a few 
leagues of land depending upon it. 

SiCYON. The most ancient kingdom of Greece A. M. 
was that of Sicyon ; whose beginning is placed by 
"Eusebius thiiteen hundred and thirteen years be- 
fore the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed 
to have been a thousand yet^rs. 

Aiuros. Ttic kingdom ot Argos, in Pelopon- a. M. 
nesus, began a tlK)nsand and eighty years befoie tlie ts. 
first Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The first 
king of it was In Aenus. llis successors were, liis 
son PnoRONt-Us; Apis; Ahg^s, from whom tlie 
country took its name; and after several others, 

Gel AN OR, who was dethroned and expelled his 
kingdom by Danaus, the Egyptian. Ihe succes- A.M. 
sors of this last were Lynceus, the son of his bro- 
ther ^Egyptus, wdio alone, o1 fifty brothers, escafied ‘ 
the cruelty of the Uanaidcs ; then Abas, Proe i l*s, 
and Acristus. 

Ot Danae.<lauglnfjrtotkelast,\vas born Perseus, 
who having, when he w^*grown u{), iinioTiumit( iy 
killed his grandfather, \c*risius, and iioi Ix iiig able 
to bear the sight ot Argos, where lie (’ouimitted 
that involuntary murder, withdrew to Mycenec. aiitl 
there fixed the seat ot his kingdom. 

M YCENYE. Perseus then translated theseatut the 
kingdom from Argos to Mycenas. He lett several 
■ Euseb. m Chron. 
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sons behind him ; among others Aicreus, btlienelub^ 
and Electryon. Alcaeus was the father of Amphi- 
tryon ; Sthcnelus of Eurystheus ; and Electryon of 
Alcmena, Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon 
whom Jupiter begat ficrcules. 

Eurystheus and Hercules came itito the world 
the same day ; but as the birth ofyhe former was 
by Juno's management antecedent to tliat of the 
latter, Hercules was forced to be subject to him, 
and as obliged by his order to undertake the twelve 
labours, so celebrated in fabulous history. 

Ti)e kings w ho reigned at Mycena?, alter Perseus, 
were, Elkctryon, STHi:Nr:LUs, and Eurys- 
THLUS. Tlie last, after the deatli of Hercules, de- 
clared open war against Ids descendants, appre- 
hending they might some time or other attempt to 
dethrone him ; which, as it happened, was done by 
the Heraclid^ ; for, having killed Eurystheus in 
battle, they entered victorious into Peloponnesus, 
and made themselves masters of the epuntry. But, 
as this happened before the time determined by 
fate, a plague ensued, which, with the direction of 
an oracle, obliged them to quit Jthe country. Three 
years after this, bVing deceived by the ambiguous 
expression of the oracle, they made a second at- 
tempt, which likewise proved fruitless. JTis was 
about twenty years before the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pelops, unde by the mothers 
side to Eurystheus, was the latter's successor. And 
in this manner the crown came to the descendants 
ot Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which belore 
was called Apia, derivml it^'i^ame. 1 he bloody 
hatred of the two brotheVi, ^\treus and Thyestes, is 
known to all the world. • 

Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, succeeded his 
father in the kingdom of Mycenas, which he left to 
his son Aga.mkmxon, who was succeeded by his 
son Orestes. J'he kingdom of Mycena; was filled 
with enormous and horrible crimes, from the time 
it came into the family of Pelops. 
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Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes, 
reigned after their father, and were at last driven 
outjif Peloponnesus by the lleraclidee. 

HEN s. Cecrops, a nati\ e of Egjptj was the A. M. 
f(^un^er of this kingdoun Having settled in Attica, c 
he divided all the conntrv subject to him into twelve 
districts. He it^vas who established the Areopagus. 

This augTist tribunal, in the reign ot his successoi' 
CranAes, a(l|udged the iamous ditlerence between 
Xe[)tune and Alars. In his time ha[)[)ened Deu- 
calion’s tlood. I he deluge (A ()gvges in Attica was 
much more ancient, and ija|>f>enetl a thousand and 
twenty years betorc the lirst ()lympiad, anil con- 
seciucntlyin the year ot the world OCOS. 

p H I c r Y o N , the third king ot Athens, pro- 
cured a contedcaacy lietween twelve nations, winch 
assembled twice a year at ddiermopyhe, there to 
oder their coinmon sacrifices, and to consult toge- 
ther u[)on thedr adlaiis in gcaiejal, as also upon the 
atiairs of each nation in jnirticular. d his conven- 
tion was called tl»c^ assembly ot the Amphictvoiis. 

Tiic reign of Erec'iheus is remarkable tor the 
arrival ol 'C’eres in. Attica, alter tin' lajK* of iier 
daughter Prosei'pine, as also ior* the institution ot 
the mysteiics at Fdeusis. 

The reign of TeoEL’s, the son of lhaiulion, the a 
most illustrious [;enod ot the history ot th(‘ heioe^. 

In his time are plaf'ed the expedition ot the Aigo- ■ ^ 
nauts ; the celebrated labours ot Hercules; the war 
of IMiuos, secajnd king ot Crete, against the Athe- 
nians ; the story ot liiesens and Auadne. 

Th eseu s sueceedf'dJiis father /Egeus. Cecrojis 
had divided A\tica into fv*dve boroughs, or twelve 
districts, separated from •each otlier. I heseus 
brought the people to understand the advantages ot 
common government, and united the twadve bo- 
roughs into one city or body politic, in ^^hich the 
whole authority w as united. 

Cod HUS was the last king ot Athens ; he devot- 
ed himself to die for his people. 
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J After him the title of king was extinguished 
among the Athenians. Medon, his son, was set 
at the head of the commonwealth, with the title of 
Archon, that is to say, president or governor. 1 he 
first Archontes were for life; but the Athenians, 
growing weary of a government whicii they still 
thought bore too great a resemblance to royal 
power, made their Archontes elective every ten 
years, and at last reduced it to an annual office. 

Thebes. Cadmus, who came by sea from tlie 
coast of Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Si- 
’ don, seized upo/i that part of the country, which 
w as afterwards called Bmotia. He built there the 
city of Thebes, or at least a citadel, which from his 
own name he called Cadmea, and there fixed the 
seat of his pow er and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his success- 
ors, and of Jocasta his wife, of Oedipus their son, 
of Eteocles and Polynices, who .vere born of the 
incestuous marriage of Jocasta with Oedipus, have 
furnished ample matter for fabubous narration and 
theatrical representations. 

Sparta, or Laced.emon. - It is supposed, that 
Lelex, the fifst'king of Laconia, began his reign 
about 1516 years before the Christian aera. 

Tyndarus, the ninth king ot Lacedaemon, had, 
by Led a. Castor and Pollux, who were twins, be- 
sides Helena, and Clytemnestla the wife of Aga- 
memnon; king of Mycenae. Having survived his two 
sons, the tw ins, he began to think of choosing a suc- 
cessor, by looking out for a husband for his daugh- 
ter Helena. All the snitqrs'tb this princess bound 
themselves by oath, to jAhefe by, and entirely to sub- 
mit to, the choice whi6h the lady herself should 
make, who determined in favour of Menelaus. She 
had not lived above tl years with hei® husband, 
before she v, as carried off by Alexander or Paris, son 
of Priam, kiiijj of the Trojans ; which rape w as the 
cause of the Trojan war. Greece did not properly 
begin to know or experience her united strength, til! 
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the famous siege of tliat city, where Achilles, the 
A jaxes, Nestor, and Ulysses, gave Asia sufficient 
reason to forebode her future subjection to their 
posterity. 1 be Greeks took Troy after a ten years' 
siege, much about the time that Jephtha governed 
the people ol Ciod, tl^at is, according to yVrchbishop 
Usher, in the^year of the world and JIS4 

years. before Jesus Christ. Ti^is epocha is famous 
in history, and should carefully be remembered, as 
well as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four com|)]etc 
years, from one celebration ot the ()]ympic games 
to the other. have elsewhere given an account 
of the institution of these games, which were cele- 
brated every four years, near the town of Pisa, 
otherwise called OUmpia. 

The common jera ol the Olympiads begins in the 
Slimmer of the year ot’ the world dsI'iS, 77 b years 
bet'ore Jesus Chiist, trom tlfl* games in whicli Co- 
rebus won the prize in the foot race. 

Fourscore yea^rs after the taking of Troy, the Jle- 
raclidae re-entered Peloponnesus, and seized Pace- 
daemon, where two^ brothers, Eu];yst}ienes and JVo- 
cles, sons of Aristodemus, began to reign together, 
and from their time the sceptre always continued 
jointly in the hands of the descendants of those two 
families. Many years after this, Lycurgus insti- 
tuted that body of law's for the Spartan state, w Ijicli 
rendered both the legislator and republic so fa- 
mous in history: I shall speak of them at large in 
the sequel. 

CoRtNTii^ CorintI} b^gan later than the other a. M. 
cities I have been speaking of, to be governed by 
kings of its own. It w'as at first subject to those ot 
Argos and Alyccnas ; at last, Sisyphus, the son of 
^olus, /hade himself master of it. But his descen- 
dants w ere dispossessed of the throne by the Hera- 
clidoe, about 1 10 years after the siege ot 1 loy. 

The regal power, alter tliis, came to liic descen- 
dants of Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was 
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changed into an aristocrac}^, that is, the reins of 
the government were in the hands of the elders, ’w ho 
annually chose from among themselves a chief ma- 
gistratc, whom they called Prytanis. At last Cyp- 
selus having gained the people, usurped the su- 
preme authority, which he transmitted to his son 
Pci’iandcr ; who Imld a distinguisliHl lank among 
the Grecian sages, pn account of the love he bore 
to learning, and the protection and encouragement 
Ijc gave to learned men. 

A. Macedonia. It was a long time before the 

Ant V C attention to Al.icedonia. 

■ Her kings, living retired in woods and mountains, 
scenu'd not to be considered as a jtait ot Greece. 
Tlicy pretended, that their kings, of wliom Gara- 
Nus was the first, weie descended from Hercules, 
l^iilip, and his son Alexander, raised tlie glory of 
tliis kingdom to a very iiigli pitch. It liad subsist- 
ed 47 1 years before tlie death of Alexander, and 
continued 1 ,').*> more, till Perseus w as deteated and 
taken liy the Romans ; in all \'’ears. 

ARTICLE V. 

Colonies of I he Creeks sent into Jsia jllinor. 

We have already observed, that fourscore years 
after the taking of Troy, the Hcfaclida" recovered 
Peloponnesus, after having deteated the Pelopidae, 
that is, Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes^ 
and that tliey divided the kingdoms of Mycenae, 
Argos, uikI LacedaunoiR among themselves. 

So grr^at a revolution its*friis changed! almost the 
wliole face ot the country, and made w ay for seve- 
ral very famou.s transmigrations. To understand 
these the better, and to have the clearer idaa of the 
situation ot many of tfie Grecian nations, as also 
ot the tour dialects, or different idioms of speech, 
that prevailed among them, it will be necessary to 
look a little farther back into history. 
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^ Deucalion, who reigned in Thessaly, and under 
whom ha[)pened the flood tlint hears his nanje, had 
by Pynha his wife two sons, llellen and Ainpliic- 
tvon. d'iic latter, liaving driven Cranaus out nl 
Athens, l eigned there in tiis place, Hellen, if u( 
niav believe the historians of his conntrv, gave th(‘ 
name of Hellenes to the (i reeks : he had three sons, 
Tcolns, Dorns, and Xuthns. 

.Eolus, who was the eldest, sficceeded his lather, 
and besides Thessaly had Locris and IJceotia added 
to his Liominions. Several of his descendants \\ ent 
into Peloponnesus nith Pelops, the son of Tantalus, 
king of Phrygia, from whom JT'loponnesns took its 
name, and settled themselves in Laconia. 

The country contiguous to Parnassus, fell to the 
share of Dorns, and from him uas called 1) n'is. 

Xuthns, compelled by his brothers, upon some 
private quarrel, to rpiit his country, retired into 
Attica, where he married the daughter of Erech- 
tlicus, king of the Athenians,* by whom he had two 
sons, Aclueus aq(.l Ion. 

An involuntary murder, committed by Achauis, 
obliged him to retire to Peloponnesus, which was 
then called Egiahea, of vvhich o^ie pait was fiom 
him called Achaia. His descendants settled at 
Lacedeemon. 

Ion, having signalized himself by his victoiicc-. 
was invited l)y tht; iVthenians to govern their city, 
and gave his name to the country ; tor tlie inlial)it- 
ants of Attica were likewise called lonians. Eho 
lunTnber of the citizens increased to such a degree, 
that the Athenians ;\pre oldiged to send a colony 
of the loniaas into l^^^oponncsus, who likewise 
gave their name to the coimtry they possessed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Pelofionnesus, though 
composed of ditderent jicople, were united under the 
names ot Acheeans and lonians. 

The Heraclidag fourscore y6ars after the taking of 
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Troy, resolved seriously to recover Peloponnesus, 
which, tliey imagined, of right belonged to them. 
They had three ^)rincipal leaders, sons of Aristo- 
machus, namely, Ternenus, Cresphontes, and Ari* 
stodemus ; the last dying, his two sons, Eurysthenes 
and Procles, succeeded him. The success of their 
expedition was as happy as the motive was just, 
and they recovered tlie possession of their ancient 
domain. Argos fell to Ternenus, Messeuia to 
Cresphontes, and Laconia to the two sons of Ari- 
stodemus. 

Such of the Achaeans as were descended from 
iEolus, and had hitheiTo inhabited Laconia, being 
driven from thence by the Dorians, who accompa- 
nied the Hcraclidae into Peloponnesus, after some 
wandering, settled in that part of Asia Minor which 
fiom them took the name of .Lolis, where they 
founded Smyrna, and eleven other cities ; but the 
city of Smyrna came afterwards into the hands of 
the lonians. The iEolians became likewise pos- 
sessed of several cities of I^sbos^ 

As for the Acheeans of Mycenae and Argos, being 
compelled to abandon their country to the Hera- 
clidae, they seized. upon that of the lonians, who 
dwelt at that time in a part of Peloponnesus. The 
latter fled at first to Athens, their original country, 
from whence they some time afterwards departed 
under the conduct of Nileus and Androcles, both 
sons of Codrus, and seized upon that part of the 
coast of Asia Minor which lies betw een Caria and 
Lydia, and from them was named Ionia ; here they 
built tw elve cities, Epbesus, CUiZomenae, Samos, &c. 

* The power of the Atljenmns, w ho bad then Co- 
drus for their king, being very irruch augmented by 
the great number of refugees that had fled into 
their country, the Heraclidae thought proper to ap- 
pose the progress of their power, and for that reason 
made war upon them. The latter were worsted in a 
battle, but still remained masters of Megaris, where 
• Strab. p. 393, 
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they built Megara, and settled the Dorians in that 
country in the room of the lonians. 

^ One part of the Dorians continued in the coun- 
try after the death of Codrus, another went to 
Crete; the greatest number settled in that part of 
Asia Minor which from them was called Doris, 
where they built Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and other 
cities, and made themselves masters of the island 
of Rhodes, Cos, &c. , 

77/c Grecian Dialects, 

It will now be more easy to understand what we 
have to say concerning the several C^Vccian dialects. 
These vvere four in number: the Attic, the Ionic, 
the Doric, and the ^Dolic. They were in reality 
four diflbrent languages, each of them perfect in its 
kind, and used by a distinct nation ; but yet all de- 
rived from, and grounded upon, the same original 
tongue. And this diversity pf languages can no 
ways appear wonderful in a country where the in- 
habitants consist€gd of different nations, that did not 
depend upon one another, but had each its parti- 
cular territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that \%1)ich was used in 
Athens, and the country round about. This dialect 
has been chiefly used by Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Isocrates, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. 

2. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with 
the ancient Attic ; but after it had passed into se- 
veral towns of Asia Minor, and into the adjacent 
islands, which were colonies of the Athenians, and 
of the people of Achei^, it received a sort of new 
tincture, and did not coifig lip to that perfect deli- 
cacy, which the Athenians afterwards attained. 
Hippocrates and Herodotus writ in this dialect. 

3. The#Doric was first in use among the Spar- 
tans, and the people of Argos ; it passed afterwards 
into Epirus, Libya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Ar- 

b Strab. p. 653. 
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chimedes and Theocritus, both of them Ssracusans, 
and Pindar, followed this dialect. 

4. The yEoHc dialect was at first used bv the 
Boeotians and their nei^iibours, and then in .^Eolis, 
a country in Asia JMinor, bet\’veen Ionia and M vsia, 
which contained ten or twelve cities, that were Gre- 
cian colonies. Sappho and Alcreus, of whose works 
very little remains, wrote in this dialect. We bnd 
also a mixture of i^ in the writings of Theocritus, 
Pindar, Uomer, and many others. 

ARTIC LK VL 

The Repuhikan Form of (krccrnincnt almo.sl gene- 
rallp c.stablkhal throughout Greece. 

TiiE reader may have observed, in the little I lia\’e 
said about the several settleuicnts of ( b eecc, that 
the primordial ground of all those dhlerent states 
^\as monarchical govlrnment, the mo^t ancient of 
all forms, the most universally rcceixcd and esta- 
blishcd, the most pi'oper to maintain ])cacc and 
concord ; and \vbicl), as ' Plato obscia es, i.-? form- 
ed upon the modej of paternrd <mthoritv, and of that 
gentleand moderate dominion, whicli fathers exer- 
cise o\cr their families. 

But, as the state of things degenerated bv degrees, 
through the injustice of usurpers, the se verity of 
h'n\ l ul masters, the insurrections of the [)cople, and 
a thousand accidents and revolutions, that ha[)p('ned 
in those states; a totally different spiiit seized the 
people, w hich prevailed all over Greece, kindled a 
violent desire of liberty, \m(^brought r^bouta general 
change of government evdryw here, except in Mace- 
donia ; so that monarchy gave wav to a republican 
government, which however was diversified into al- 
most as man\ various ibrms as there word different 
cities, according to the different genius and peculiar 


Plal. 1. ill. (le Leg. p.6S0. 
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character of each people. However, there still re- 
iiiaincd a kind of tincture or leaven of the ancient 
monarchical government, which from time to time 
inflamed the ambition of many private citizens, 
and made them desire to become masters of their 
country. In ahnost every one of these petty states 
of Greece, soua^ private persons arose, \\ ho without 
any right to tlje tlirone, cither i)y birtii or election 
ot tlie citizens, endeavoured to ad\ance themselves 
to it by cabal, treachery, and violence ; and u ho, 
witlajLit any respect for the laws, or legard to the 
[)ublic good, exercised a soveieign authoiity, A\ith a 
des[)()tic (Miipiie and aibitiaiy sway. In order to 
suppoit tlicir unjust usui [)ations in the midst of 
disti'usts and alarms, they thought themselves oblig- 
ed to prevent imaginary, or to sup[)ress real con- 
spiracies, by tbe most cruel proscriptions ; and to 
saci’itice to their own security ail those, whom 
meiit, rank, w'caltli, zeal tor libertv, oi love of their 
country, I'cndc'red obnoxious to a suspicious and tot- 
tering goveimnenf, which f)nnd itscll bated bs all, 
and ua^ sensible it deserved to be so- It xeas lliis 
cruel and inlunnan tieatuu'nt, tb^it rc'udeied lluse 
men so odious, under the appellation oi d\rant‘'. 
and w bieli fnrnislied sueli ample mallei ioi the de- 
clamation ot orators, and llie tragical i epiesentalioub 
ot tbe tlicatre. 

All these eilic's and disti ietsot G ix erey tlait sei med 
SO eiitux'jydisjoined Irom one anotlKi' l)y tbeii laws, ^ 
customs, and nitei ests, w crc‘ neve i tbelcss toi med and 
combtned into one sole, entire, and united body; 
Avbose strength increaseM Jo shchadcgree, as to malm 
the formidable^^pow er of tlTe Persians undei' Darius 
and Xei’xes tremble; and wlficb even then, jiei haps, 
would have entirely ovcrtlirown tbe Peisian great- 
ness, had *1110 Grecian states been wise enough to 
preserve that union and concord among themselves, 
vvliich afteiwvards rendered lliciu invincible. liiis 

* Tills uord originally signifit’d no nioie thcUi lv.iiig, and 
w as anciently the title ot lawful princes. 
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is the scene which 1 am now to open, and wliich 
certainly merits the nuidcr's u hole attention. 

We shall see, in the follow ioL^ volumes, a small 
nation, conhncd within a country not equal to the 
fourth pari ot France, disputing for dominion with 
the most powerful empire then upon tiie earth ; and 
we shallsee this handful of men, not onlv makinghead 
actainst the innumg'able army o1 the Persians, but 
dispersing, routing, and cutting them to j}ieces, and 
sometimes reducing the Persian pride so low', as to 
make them submit to conditioub ot peace, as shame- 
iul to tlje conquered, as glorious tor the conquerors. 

iVmong the cities of Cireece, there were two that 
particularly distinguished themselves, and acquired 
an authority and a kind of superiority over the rest 
solely bv their merit and conduct; these iwo were 
Lacedaiinon and Athens. As these cities make a 
considerable figure, and act an illustrious part in 
the ensuing history, before 1 enter upon particulars, 
I think I ought first to give the reader some idea 
of the genius, character, manner^, and governnient 
of their respective inhabitants. Plutarch, in the 
lives of Lycurgrqs and Solon, \vill furnish me with 
the greatest part of what I have to say upon this 
head. 


ARTici.]: yii. 

7>fo Spartan Goxcr)mient, Laua established by 
Ly cur gas, 

JhiERi. is perhaps nothing profane history bet- 
ter attested, and at tlieiSafrie time ny)re incredible, 
than what relates to the government of Sparta, and 
the discipline established in it by Lycurgus. This 
legislator was the son of Eunoinus, one of the two 
kings who reigned together in Sparta. It would 
have been easy for Lycurgus to have ascended the 
throne after the death of his eldest brother, who left 

^ Plut, in vit. Lyc. p. 40 . 
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no son behind him ; and in fact he was kinj^ for 
some days. Ikit, as soon as his sister-in-law was 
found to f)e with child, he declared, that the crown 
belonged to h(a' son, if slje had one; and from thenqe- 
torth he governed the kdngdom only as his guardian. 
In the mean time, the widow gave him secretly to 
understand, that*if he would promise to marrv her 
when l)/2 was king, she would destioy tlie fi nit of her 
noml). So detestable a proposal struck Lycnrgus 
with horror ; however, he concealed his indignation, 
and amusing the woman with dhferent pretences, so 
managed it, that she went her lull time, and was 
delivei’ed. As soon as the child was born, he j)ro- 
claimed liiin king, and took care to have him brouglit 
up and educated in a pro[)cr nianner. I'his prince, 
on account ot the joy which the people* testilled at 
his l)irth, was lunned ('luiri'.aus. 

' 1 he state was at this lime in great disorder; the 
authority, both of the kings and the laws, being ab- 
solutely despised and disregarded. No curb \vas 
strong enough to ain tlie audaciousness of the 
[)eople, which every day increased more and more. 

Lycnrgus formed *1110 bold design of making a 
thorough reformation in the vS[)artan government; 
and to be the more capable of making wise regula- 
tions, he thought fit to travel into several countries, 
in order to acquaint himself w itli tlie dilfercmt man- 
ners of other nations, and to consult the most able 
and experienced persons in the art of government. 
He began with the island of Crete, whose harsli and 
austere laws are very famous ; from thence he pass- 
ed into Asia, where quitp cjllferent customs pre- 
vailed; and, last of all, helventinto Egypt, which 
was^then the seat of science, wisdom, and good 
cqugs^^sJ 

^ His lodg absence only made his country the 
more desirous of his return ; and the kings them- 
selves importuned him to that purpose, beingsensible 

^ Ibid. p. 
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how much they stood in need of his authority to 
keep the people within bounds, and in some degree 
of sul)jection and order. Wdjen he came back to 
Sparta, he undertook to change the ^hole form of 
tljcir government, being persuaded, that a few parti- 
cular laws would produce no great effect. 

But before he put this design ki execution, he 
went to Delphi, ^o consult the oracle of Apollo; 
where, after having otfered his sacrifice, he received 
that famous answer, in which the [iriestess called 
him friend of the gods, and rather a god than a 
man. And as for the lavonr he desired of being able 
to frame a set of good law’s for his country, she told 
him, the god had heard his prayers, and that the 
commonwealth he was going to (,’stablish would be 
the most excellent state in the woild. 

On his return to Sparta, the first thing he did w as 
to bring over to his designs the leading men of the 
city, wdiom he made ac(|uainted with his views; 
and when he was assured of their approbation and 
concurrence, he w ent into the phblic market-place, 
accomfianicd w ith a number of armed men, in order 
to astonisli and pnlimidate those wiio might desire 
to oppose his undertaking. 

The new form of government w hich he introduced 
into Sparta, may be reduced to three principal in- 
stitutions. 

1 . Institution, The Senate. 

^ Ot all the new regulations or institutions made 
byLycurgus, the greatest apdimost considerable was 
that oi the senate ; w kid'll, by temji^Dring and balan- 
cing, as Plato observcto, the too absolute power of 
the kings, by an authority of equal weight and in- 
fluence with theirs, became the principal support 
and preservation ot that stale. For whereas belore, 
it was ever unsteady, and tending one while to- 
wards tyranny, by the violent proceedings of the 

8 Plut, in viL F'yeur. p. 42. 
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kincfs ; at other times towards democracy, hy the 
excessive power of the people; the senate served 
as a kind ot conntei’poisc to both, \\ Inch kej^t tlie ^tate 
in a due eq(jilibrium, and preserved it in a firm and 
steady situation ; the twenty-eight ^ senators, of 
which it consisted, siding with the kings, when tlie 
people wei’e gripping at too mucli power; and on 
the other hand espousing the interests of the {leople, 
whenever tlie king-> attem[)ted tft carry their autlio- 
ritv too tar. 

Lycurgus having thus temjiered the government, 
those that came alter liim tliought the power of the 
tliirty, that com[)osed the senate, still too sti ong and 
ab'-olute; and thereibre, as a check upon them, they 
devised the authority of the ) Ephori, about a 
hundiT'd and thirty yi'ars after Lycurgus. Tlie 
E[)lioii ^verc fue in number, and lemaineti but one 
year in office. They v\cre all chosen out of the 
people ; and in that respect coiisiderabiy lesembled 
thc' tribunes of the people among the Pioinans ddieir 
authoi'itv extendeol to the arresting and imprisoning 
the persons of their kings, as it happened in the case 
ot Pausanias. dffie institution of the J'gihori liegan 
in tlie reign of 1 heo[)ompus; whose wife rcfiroach- 
ing him, lliat he ^vould leave to his children tlie regal 
authority in a worse condition than he had received 
it ; on tiie contrary, said he, 1 shall leave it to them 
in a much better cemdition, as it will be more per- 
manent and lasting. 

The S[)artan government then was not [lurely mo- 
narchical. ITc nobility liad a great share in it, and 
the people were not «x>(;ludei:l. Each part of this 
body politic, ii> proportiAa iVs it contributed to the 
public good, found in it tlicir advantage ; so that 
in spite of the natural restlessness and inconstancy 
of mans licart, which is always thirsting alter no- 


* This council consisted of thirty persons, including the 
two kings. 

t The w^ord signifies cojujHroUcr or vi'^pccior. 
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velty and change, and is never cured of its disgust 
to uniformity, l^acedapmon persevered lor many 
ages in the exact observance of her laws. 

2. iNSTiTUTrox. The Division of the Lands, and 
the Prohibition oj Gold and Silver Money. 

^ The second and the boldest insritution of Lycur- 
gus, was the divisi^ju of the lands, wliieh lu dookcd 
upon as absolutely necessary for eslablisliing |teacc 
and good order in the commonwealth. The greater 
part of the people were so poor, th;it they had not 
one incli of land of their own, whil' t a small nutn- 
ber of individuals were possessed oi' all the lands 
and wealth of the C(juntry : in order llieiefou^ to 
banish insolence, envv, liaud, luxiii'\, and two 
other distempers ot the state, still giealci and more 
ancient than those, I mean extreme po\eit\ and ex- 
cessive wealth, ]je j'.ersuaded the citi/ to uiv(' up 
all their lands to the commonw callh, and to make 
a new division of them, that they might all live* to- 
gether in a perfect eqnalhy, and that no pro- ('mi- 
nence or honours sho .ld be given but 1.) vdoic aud 
merit alone. 

This scheme, ext‘'awrdin;i]'y it w-v-, \vas im- 
mediately executed. Lrer.rgus i[\d\(]( d the lands of 
Laconia into thirtv thousand parts, w Inch he distri- 
buted among the inhabitant- (d theconntrv; and the 
territories ol ISj^ailamto nine tliousaial yai ts, which 
he distributed amoiig an ( cpuil nuiuhr r eh citizens. 
It is said, that some ycai's aflci', as L\ciirgus \^us 
returning from a long joi;rni:y, and [)asbin .4 through 
the lands of Laconia ii\ tli^jTime of Iparvcbt, and ob- 
serving, as he went alofig, the perfect eajualitv of 
the sheaves of reaped corn, lie turned tow ai ds those 
that were with him, and said smiling, Does not La- 
conia look like the possession (f' several brothers, 
zeho have just been dividing their iidu ritance 
amongst them ? 


* Plut. in vit. Lyc. p. 4- U 
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7Vfter having divided their immoveables, he un- 
dertook likewise to mdke the same equal division of 
all their moveable goods and chattels, that he mii;hi 
utterly banish from among them all manner ol in- 
equality. But perceiving that this would meet with 
more op|)Osition if he went openly about it, he en- 
deavoured to effect it by saf)ping the very founda- 
tions of avarice. For first he cried down all gold 
and ^jilver money, and ordained that no other 
should be current than tliat of iron; wliieh he 
made so very heavy, and fixed at so low^ a rate, 
that a cart and two oxen v\ere nccessarv to carrv 
home a sum of ten minag and a wliulo ehambei’ 
to kecq^ it in. 

The next thing he did was to banish all useless 
and supertluous arts from Sj)arta. But if he had not 
done this, most of them \\ould have sunk ot them- 
selves, and disappeared with the gold and silver mo- 
ney ; because the tradesmcai and in tificers would 
have found no vent for theii’ commodities ; and this 
iron money hac^ no currenc\ aniung any other of 
the (rrecian states, who weicso far liom esteeming 
it, that it became the subject of their banter and 
ridicule. * ,• 

3. Imsi'itution. T//e Public Meals. 

Lycurgus, being desirous to make war still more 
vigorously upon effeminacy and luxurv, and iitteily 
to extirpate the love ol riches, made a thiid regula- 
tion, w hicli was that of public meals, ^ d'liat he 
might entirely suppress all the magnificence and ex- 
travagance of expensive tables, he ordained, that 
all the citizer^ shou*lcr*c^t tj)gether of tiie same com- 
mon victuals, which prescribed by law, and 

expressly forbade all private eating at their own 
houses. 

By tins institution of public and common meals, 
and this frugality and simplicity in eating, it may be 

^ Plut. in vit. Lyr. [>. t5. 

^ Five hundred hvres French, about 20/. English. 
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said, that he made riches in some measure change 
their very nature, by putting them out of a * con- 
dition of being desired or stolen, or of enriching 
their possessors : for there was no way left for a 
man to use or enjoy his opulence, or even to make 
any show of it ; since the poor and the rich ate to- 
gether in the same place, and none were allov^ed to 
appear at the public eating-rooms, after having 
taken care to fill tht?mselves with other diet; be- 
cause every body present took particular notice of 
any one that did not eat or drink, and the whole 
companv \a ere sure to rej)roach him ^^ith the deli- 
cacy and inteniperance that made him despise the 
common food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regula- 
tion ; audit was upon this occasion, that in a tumult 
of the people, a young man, named Alcander, struck 
out one ol Lycurgus's eyes. Tlie people, provoked 
at such an outrage, delivered the young man into 
Lyenrgus's hands, A\ho knew how to revenge Ihm- 
self in a proper manner : for by [ht extraordinary 
kindness and gentleness with which he tieated him, 
he made the violent and hot-headed youtl) in a little 
time become very oioderate and wise. 

The tables consisted of about filtcen persons each; 
where none could be admitted \\ ithout the consent of 
the whole company. Each [)erson furnished every 
month a bushel ot flour, eight measui'es of ^^ine, flve 
pounds of cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, and 
a small sum of money for preparing and cooking 
the victuals. Every one, ^\ ithout exception of per- 
sons, was obliged to be at thp common meal: and 
a long time after the makicg of thes^^ regulations, 
king Agis, at his return Eorn a glorious expedition, 
having taken the liberty to dispense \^ith that law, 
in order to eat with the queen his wife, w,^s repri- 
manded and punished. 


* Tov TfAyrov occrvXov, juta/ \ov Je kccI aVftpyi- 

aaro. Plut. 
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The very children were present at these public 
tables, and were carried thither as to a school of 
wisdom and temperance. There they were sure to 
hear grave discourses upon government, and to see 
nothing but what tended to their instruction and 
improvement. The conversation was often enliven- 
ed uith ingenioii^s and sprightly raillery ; but never 
intermixed with any thing vulgar or disgusting; and 
it their jesting seemed to make ifny pci son iineasv, 
they never proceeded any farther. Here their 
clnldren were likewise trained uf) and accustomed 
to great secrecy ; as soon as a young man came 
into the dining-room, the oldest person ot tJie com- 
pany n^cd to say to him, pointing to the door, Ae- 
spoken here, 7/1 nsf ever g’o ont there. 

^ The most ex(|ui.-^ite of all their dishes was u hat 
they called their hlnck broth ; and the old men pre- 
ferred it to every thing that u as set upon the table. 
Dionysius the tyrant, wlien lic.uas at one of these 
meals, was not of the same opinion ; and what w as 
a ragoo to them, \¥as to him very insipid. I do not 
wonder at it, said the c(R)k, for the seasoning is 
wanting, ^\dlat seasoning- replied the tyrant, 
liunning, sweating, fatigue, hummer, and thirst;,' 
these are the ingredients, says the cook, w ith which 
w'c season all our iood. 

4, Other Ordinances. 

^Vhen I speak of the ordinances ofLvcui gus, I 
do not mean w ritten laws : he thought jiroper to 
leave very few' of that kind, being persuaded, tliat 
tlie most pow ered and cff^ctgal means of rendering 
communities happy, and peoj^le virtuous, is l)y the 
good example, and the impression made on the 
mind bj the manners and practice of the citizens ; 
for the principles tlius implanted by education ic- 
main firm and immoveable, as they are rooted in the 
'vill^ which is abvays a stronger and more durahh: 

^ Cic. Tnsr. lih. v. n OS. ** Plut. vit. Lyc. p. 4-7 . 
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tie than the yoke of necessity ; and the youth that 
have been thus nurtured and educated, become 
laws and legislators to themselves. These are the 
"easons why Lycurgus, instead of leaving his ordi- 
ances in writing, endeavoured to imprint and en- 
)rce them by practice and example. 

He looked upon the educatioi^ of youth as the 
reatest and most important object of a legislator’s 
arc. II is grand*' principle was, that children be- 
anged more to the state than to their parents ; and 
herefore he would not have them brought up ac- 
mrding to their humours and caprice, but would 
iave the state intrusted with the care of their edu- 
:ation, in order to have tliem tormed u[jon fixed 
md unifoim principles, which might in^|»l^e ti]cm 
>etimes witli the love of their country and of 
rirtue. 

^ As soon as a bov was born, the elders of each 
;ribe visited him ; and it' they found him well made, 
strong and vigorous, tlicy ordered him to he brought 
up, and assigned him one of the nine thousand 
portions of land for his inheritance ; if, i/n the con- 
trary, tliey found him to be deformed, tender, and 
weakly, so that fney could not expect tliat he w ould 
ever have a strong and healthful constitution, they 
condemned him to perish, and caused the infant to 
be exposed. 

Children were early accustomed not to fie nice 
or difficult in their eating; not to be afraid in tiic 
dark, or when they were left alone; not to give 
themselves up to peevishness and ill-humour, to 
crying and bawling;, ^ to, walk barefoot, that tliev 

Plut. vit. Lyc. p. 49. ' Xcn. de Lac. rep. p. 077. 

^ I do not compiehend, how they could assign to every one 
of these children one of the nine thou.sand portions, appropri- 
ated to the city, for bis inheritance. Was the number of citi- 
zens always the same ? Did it never exceed nine thousand ? It is 
not said m this case, as in the division of the holy land, that the 
portions allotted to a family always continued in it, and could 
not be entirely alienated; 
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nii^ht be inured to fatigue ; to lie hard at nights ; 
to wear the same clothes winter and summer, in 
order to harden them at^ainst cold and heat. 

^ At the a^e of seven years they were put into the 
classes, where they were brought up all together 
under the same disci[)line. * Their education, pro- 
perly speaking,,was only an apprenticeshi[) of obe- 
dience^ the legislator having rightly considered, that 
the surest way to have citizens submissive to the 
law and to the magistrates (in which the good order 
ajul happiness ot a state chietiy consists^ was to 
t('aeh children early, and to accustom tlicm iroin 
theii' tender years, to l)e {)crfectlv obedient to their 
ma'-teas and snf)erioi's. 

\\ liile they were at table, it was usual foi* the 
masters toinsti net tiie (>oys by proposing them Cjues- 
ti(ai^. 'riiey w(Mild a.^L tiiom, lo) examolc, Who is 
th( most wortav man \ii tlic town? What do you 
think of such or such an action ? d he boys were 
oliliged to gU’C a quick or ready answer, which was 
al^o to he accompanied with a reason and a proof, 
both eonclied in hwv w<)rds: for they were accus- 
tomed betimes to the laconic style, that is, to a 
close and concisCMv ay of speakin^g and writing. Ly- 
curgiL'^ was tor liaving the money bulky, heavy, and 
of little value, and their language, on the contrary, 
very pithy and siiort ; and a great ehaal ol sense 
compi ised in few words. 

' As for literature, tliey only learned as much as 
was necessary. All the sciences were banished out 
of tlu'ir country : their study tended only to kno\v 
how to obey, to beaf ^tirdsiiip and fatigi^, and to 
cunr|ner in bftttle. Tito Superintendant ol their 
education was one of the flnost lionourable men ot 
the city, and of tlie first rank and condition, who 
apj)ointcdK)ver every class ot bt)ys masters ot the 
most ap{)ioved wisdom and probity. 

2 Plut. in Lyc. p. jO. ^ Ibid. p. >1. > 

" *Q.^rE Try TTaiOclxv El'/cfL ae/irrv 


ibi(]. [), 5 j . 
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There was one kind of theft only (and that too 
more a nominal than a real one) uhich the hoys 
were allowed, and even ordered, to practise. They 
were taught to slip, as cunningly and cleverly as tiiey 
could, into the gardens and [)nblic halls, in order to 
steal away herbs or meat; and if they were caught 
in the fact, they \verc })unished for their v ant of (hex- 
terity. We are told, that one of them, having stolen 
a young fox, hid il under his robe, and suffered, 
without uttering a com[)laint, the animal to gnaw 
into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he 
fell dead upon the spot. This kind of theft, as I 
have said, was but nominal, and not propeily a rob- 
bery ; since it was authorized by the law and the 
consent of tlje citizens, d'be intent of the legisla- 
tor in allowing it, w as to inspire the Spartan youth, 
who were all designed for war, with greater bold- 
ness, subtilty, and address ; to inure them betimes 
to the lite ot a soldier; to teach them to live upon 
a little, and to be able to shilt for themsehes. Hut 
I have already treated this matlier more at large 
elsewhere.’*^ 

^ Tiic paticnceand constancy.of the Spartan youth 
most conspicuously apfieared in a certain leslival, ce- 
lebrated in lionourot Diana, snrnamcd Orthia, w here 
the children l^eloi e the eyes oi lluir [parents, and in 
presence of the whole cit\, ""suffered tliemselves to 
be whip[)cd, till the blood ran down upon tlie altar 
of this cruel goddess, w here sometimes they expired 
under the strokes, and all this without uttering 
the least cry, or so much as a groan or a sigh : and 
even lliew own iatlievs,,w bet\«'tKey saw them covered 
with [)lood and wounc^SciVnd ready to ex[)ire, ex- 
ho) ted them to persevere to the end with constancy 
and resolution. Plutarch assures us, that lie had 
w ith his ow n eyes a great many clii^ren lose 

^ Plut. vit. I.yc. p. 30, Idem in institut. Lacon. p. 237. 

• Pint. p. 1 . Cic. Tusc. Quaest. lib. n. n. 34. 

* Clf the iVIethod of teaching and i^tudying the Belles Let- 
tres, &c. Vol. 111. p. 471. 
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their lives at the celebration ofj these cruel rites. 

I fence it is, that "Horace gives the epithet of patient 
to the city of Lacedaemon, Fatiens Lacedaemon ; and 
another author makes a man who had received 
three strokes of a stick without complaining, say, 
Trcs plngas Spar tana nohilitate concoai. 

° Lhc most asual occupation of the Laccdauno- 
nians \vas hunting, and other bodily exercises. 1 iiey 
were forbidden to exercise any mechanic art. ddu 
Elotae, who were a sort of slaves, tilled their land 
for them, and paid them a certain proportion of the 
produce. 

^ Lycurgus was willing that his citizens should en- 
joy a great deal of leisure : they had large common- 
halls, where the people used to meet to converse to- 
gether : and though their discourses chietiy turned 
upon grave and serious topics, yet they seasoned 
them with a mixture of wit and facetious humour, 
botli agreeable and instructive. They passed little 
of their time alone, being accustomed to live like 
bees, always together, always about their chiefs and 
leaders. The love of their country and of'the fudj-^ 
he good wa\s their predomifiant ^Dassion : tiiey did J 
not imagine tlicv belonged to tliemselves, but to 
their c(juntry. Pa daietus, having missed the ho- 
nour of being chosen one of the three hundred who 
had a certain rank of distinction in tlie citv, wc'iil 
liome extreujely pfeased and satisfied, saving, 7/e 
tcY/.y overjoped there -zeere three hundred nan in 
Sparta more ivorthy than himself '. 

At Sparta every thing tended to inspire the love 
of virtue and the ha!rW of •vice ; the actions of the 
citizens, their con versatitfhs, and even their public 
monuments and inscriptions. It was hard lor mem, 
brought up in the midst ol’ so manyliAng [)recepts 
and exau1[)les, not to become virtuous, 

It was to j^ja'serve 
these happy di 5 [)ositions, that Lveurgus did not 
allow* all sorts of persons to travel, lest they should 

" Ode vii. lib. ]. ^ Pint, in \it. Lycurg. p. 5 t. 

P Ibid. p. bb, ‘i Ibid. p. 3b. 
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bring home foreign manners, and return infected 
with the licentious customs of other countries, 
which would necessarily create in a little time an 
aversion for the mode of life and maxims of Lace* 
daemon. Neither would he sutfer any strangers 
to remain in the city, who did not come thither to 
some useful or profitable end, but out ot mere cu- 
riosity ; being afraijl they should bring along with 
them the defects and vices of their ou n countries ; 
and being persuaded, at the same time, that it was 
more important and necessary to shut the gates of 
a citv against depraved and corrupt manners, than 
against infectious distempers. Properly Sjieaking, 
the very trade and business of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans was war : every thing with them tended that 
way: arms were their only exercise and employ- 
ment: their life was much less hard and austere in 
the camp, than in the city ; and they were the only 
people in the world, to whom tiie time of war was 
a time of ease and refreshment; because then the 
reins of that strict and severe discipline which pre- 
vailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, and the 
men were indulge/! in a little more liberty. ' With 
them the first and most inviolable law of war, as 
Demaratub told Xerxes, was, never to fly, or turn 
their backs, whatever suj)eriority of numbers the 
enemy's army might consist of ; never to quit their 
post ; never to deliver up their arms ; in a word, 
either to conquer or to die. ' This maxim w as so 
important and essential in their opinion, that when 
the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged 
him to leave their city immtTdiately ; because they 
understood, that in one 6/ his poems he had said, 
It was better for a man to throw down his arms, 
than to expose himself to be killed, 

^ Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her 

' Hcrotl. 1. vii. cap. 104. • Plut. in Lacon. institut. p. 239. 

* AaAtj rdj rr^v dcnrl^a., xa) Tra^axeAtu- 

G/XEVTJ* Tixvov rav, ij ett) rds Plut. Lacon. apophthegm, 

p. 241. Someumes they that vvece slam were brought home 
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son, who was goingr to make a campaign, that he 
siiould return either with or upon his shield: and 
that another, hearing that her son was killed in fight- 
ing for his country, answered very coldly, ' I brought 
him into the zvorld for no other end. This temper of 
mind was general among tlie Lacedaemonians. After 
the la mo us battk.' ot Leuctra, which was so fatal to 
the Sp;irtans, the parents of thc^e that died in the 
action, congratulated one another upon it, and went 
to the temples to thank the gods tliat their children 
iiad done their duty ; whereas the relations of those 
who survived the deJeat, were inconsolable. If any 
of the Spartans tied in battle, they were dishonoured 
and disgraced for ever, d'liey were not only ex- 
cluded from all posts and employments in the state, 
Irom all assemblies and public diversions ; but it 
was reckoned scandalous to make any alliances with 
tliem by marriage; and a thousand aftronts and in- 
sults were publicly ofldred them with impunity. 

"" J he Spartans never went to light without first 
imploring the helffof the gods by public sacrifices 
and prayers ; and when that was done, they march- 
ed against the enemy’^w ith a pcrfe(;t confidence and 
expectation of success, as being assuretl of the di- 
vine protection ; and, to make use of Plutarch’s ex- 
pressions, As // God icere present with, and fought 
Jor ihem^ w; rs (Tvtj.7ragjvro^. 

"'AA lien they had bVoken and routed their enemy’s 
forces, they never pursued them further than was 
necessary to make themselves sure of tlie victory ; 
alter whicli they retired, as thinking it neither glo- 
rious, nor vvortl^^ ot tiVi^eceJ to cut in pieces and 
destroy an enemy that yicMed and fled. And this 
proved as useful as it was honourable to the Spar- 
tans : for their enemies, knowing that all who re- 
sisted theni were put to the sword, and that the^ 
spared none but those that fled, generally chose 
rather to fly than to resist. 

' Cic. lib. i. Tusc. Queest. n. 102, Plut. in vit. Ages. p. 012, 

■ Plut. in vit. Lycurg. p. !jX ^ Ibid, p. 54-. 
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'‘When the first institutions of Lvcurgus were 
received and confirmed bv fjractice, and tlie form of 
government he had Chtabii^hed seemed strong and 
vigorous enough to suj)port itself; as* Plato says 
ot God, tliat after he had finished the creation of the 
world, he rejoiced, when he saw it revolve and per- 
form its first motions with so rnwch justness and 
harmony; so the ^[^artan legislator, pleased with 
the greatness and beauty o1 his laws, lelt his joy 
and satisfaction redouble, when h(^ saw them, as it 
were, walk alone, and go l(Mwvard so ha[^pily. 

But desiring, as far as depended on human pru- 
dence, to render tliem immortal and unchangeable, 
he signified to the people, that there was still one 
point remaining to be performed, tlie most essential 
and important of all, about w hich lie would go and 
consult the oracle of Apollo ; and in the mean time 
be made them all take an oath, that till his return 
they w'ould inviolahW maintain the foian of govern- 
ment which he had established. A\d)cn lie was ar- 
rived at Delphi, he consulted *ihe god, to know 
whether the laws he had made were good and sufii- 
cient to render tfie Lacedmtncmians happy and \ ir- 
tuous. 4 he piiestess answered, that nothing was 
wanting to his laws ; and that, as long as Sparta 
observed them, she would be the most gloiioiis and 
happy city in the world. Lveuigus sent this answer 
to Sparta : and then, tbinkingMie had fulhlled liis 
ministry, lie voluntarily died at Delphi, by abstain- 
ing trom all maimer ot sustenance. His notion was, 
that even the death of great persons and statesmen 
should not be useless tmd tfuprofitable to the state, 
but a kind ot supplemeAt to their ministry, and one 
of their most important actions, whieli ought to do 
them as much or more honour than ail tlie rest. He 

% f 

^ Pint, in \it. Lycurg 57. 

* 'kills ol' Piato is in his 'PiniiEus^ anJ giv^-s us reason 

to believe that this jihilosojihcT luul lead v\lMr M s says of 
Gi'd \^ hen he created the world ; Vidu Deui^ cuncia (jucjc faccrai, 
(ft erani tuLdc bona. Cien. i. 31.^ 
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therefore thought, that in dying thus he should 
cro^vn and complete all the services which he had 
rendered his fellow-citizens during his life ; since 
his death would engage them to a perpetual obser- 
vation of his institutions, which they had sworn to 
observe inviolably till his return. 

Although I liepresentLvcurgus's sentiments upon 
his own death in the light wl^erein Plutarch has 
transmitted them to us, 1 am very far from approv- 
ing them ; and I make the same declaration with 
respect to several other facts of the like nature, 
whic'h I sometimes r elate without making any re- 
flections upon them, though I think them very un- 
worthy of approbation. The pretended wise men 
among the heatiiens had, as well concerning this 
article as several others, but very faint and imper- 
fect notions ; or, to spCak more properly, remained 
in great darkness and error. They laid down this 
admirable [)rinci{)le, w hich w^ meet w ith in many 
of tl^eir wiitings, * Tliat man, placed in the world 
as in a cei'tain f)o?t by his general, cannot abandon 
it without the exfu css command of him upon w hom 
he de[>ends, that i.^, of God hiCnsclf. At other 
times, they looked upon man as a criniinal con- 
demiK d to a melancholy prison, from whence in- 
deed he inigiit desire to be released, but could not 
lawfully attcMupt to be so, but hy the course of jus- 
tice, and the ordcr*of the magistrate; and not by 
breaking his chains, and forcing the gates of his 
prison, d hese riotions are l>eantiful, because they 

are tiue; but the application they made of them 

• •• • 

* Vetat PytJta'Zorns, injii'-^su infpcrat07'is, id cst JP.*'/, dc prcrsi- 
iw ft htaiionf vint dtccihic. Cic.*t!e senect. n. 7‘i. 

Cato SK' abut e vita, vt cau^am moricndi nuLiiun sv cssc gav- 
ifret- Vetat mini domninns ille in nobis Dens injuisu hinc nos sup 
ienugraie. t'uni mb tausam jnstain Dens ipse dedcrit, nt tunc 
%c} at It nunc Ca'Oni, SiVp<' vniltis ; no: die, inedius Jidivs, nr sa- 
'iims, lertus er Ins icnclms in fnccni vHojn ejccsscrit AVr tamtn 
lla rincufa carcei'is rvj>erii ; (ct^es enim vetnnt : sed, (anqiuim H 
nagistratu aut ah aHqiid pou state Ict^itinra, sic d Deo evo(;alus 
Uque ani^sus, extent. Id. i. Tusc. Ciuap^t. d, 7 4-. 
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was wrong; by taking that for an express order of 
the Deity, which was the pure effect of their own 
weakness or pride, by which they were led to put 
themselves to death, either that they might deliver 
themselves from the pains and troubles of this life, 
)r immortalize their names, as was the case with 
Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of others. 

Reflections upon the Government of Sparta, and 
upon the Lazes of Lycurgus. 

1. Things commendable in the Lazes of Lycurgus, 

There must needs liave been (to judge only by the 
event) a great fund of wisdom and prudence in the 
laws of Lycurgus ; since, as long as they were ob- 
served in Sparta (which was above five hundred 
years), it was a most flourishing and powerful city. 
It was not so much (says Plutarch, speaking of the 
laws of Sparta) tlie government and [)c)lity of a city, 
as the conduct and iwular behaviour oi a wise man, 

o ^ ■ 

who passes his whole life in the exercise of vir tue : 
or rather, continues the same autlior, as the poets 
feign, that Hercules, onlv with his lion's skin and 
club, went fi’om;^country to counti y to purge the 
w orld of robbers and tyrants ; so S[)arta, with a slip 
of * parchment and an old coat, gave laws to all 
Cirecce, which willingly submitted to herdominion; 
suppressed tyrannies and unjust'authority in cities; 
put an end to w ars, as she thought fit, and ap [greased 
insurrections ; and all this generally without moving 
a shield or a sword, and only by sending a sim[)le 
ambassador among^tthem, w ho no sooner appeared, 

* Tills was wliat thej; spetn ans^afleil scytalc, a of ]ea- 

thrr or parchment, whicli fhny twisted i'Tnr.lTra staRTn such a 
manner, that there was no vacancy oi void space left upon it. 
Tli'ey wrote up »n thistlioug, emd wheu they had written, they 
untwisted It ; and sent it to the general for wtiom it was intend- 
ed. This general, who had another htick of the j^arne size with 
that on w hich tlie thong was twisted and writien upon, wrapt 
it rourwl that siaR’in the same, manner, and by that means found 
out the connection and arrangement of the h tiers, w hich other- 
were sod splaced and out of order, that there was no pos- 
sibdity of their being read. Plut. in vit. Lys. p. 4'4T 
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than all the people submitted, and Hocked about him 
like so many bees about their monarch : so much re- 
spect did the justice and good government of this 
city imprint upon the minds of all their neighbour^. 

We find at the end of Lycurgus’s life a reflec- 
tion made by Plutarch, which of itself compre- 
hends a great encomium upon that legislator. He 
there Says, that Plato, Diogenesf Zeno, and all those 
who have treated of the establishment of a political 
state or government, took their plans from the re- 
public of Lycurgus; with this difference, that they 
confined tliemsclvcs wholly to words and theory; 
hut Lvcurgiis, without dwelling upon ideas and spe- 
culative projects, did really and ctfectnally institute 
an inimitable polity, and form a wliole city of phi- 
losophers. 

In order to succeed in thi:^ undei taking, and to 
establish the most perfc ct fornt of a commonwealth 
that could be, be melted dow n, as it wei e, and blend- 
ed together, what kic lound best in every kind oj go- 
v(?mmcnt, and most conducive to the [)uhlic good; 
thus tempering one species with another, and ba- 
lancing tlie inconveniences to uhibli each ol them 
in particular is sul)jcct, with the advantages that 
result from their being united together. Sparta 
lad something of the monarchical form of govern- 
nent, in the authority of her kings ; the council of 
hirty, otherw isc calicd the senate, was a true ari- 
docracy ; and the power vested in the people of no- 
ninatiiig the senators, and of giving sanction to the 
avvs, resembled a deiiigi:ralifal government. The 
ustitution of th^ Ephori afterwards served to rec- 
ify what was amiss in thoee pre\ious establish- 
lents, and to supply wdiat was delective. Plato, 

1 more pli^cs than one, admires Lycurgus’s wis- 
om in his institution of the .senate, which was 
qually advantageous both to the kings and the 
eople; * because by this means, the law^ became 

* Noao; EiteiVrj ku^io^ tytyero ^OL^iXeus tujv dyhujirujy, aA\ 
i ayC^LVTi'Qi riipavyoi vou^icv. Plat. Epist. viii. 
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the Only supreme mistress of the kings, and the 
kings never became tyrants over the law. 

Tire design formed by Lycurgus of making an 
equal distribution of the lands among the citizens, 
and of entirely banisliing from Sparta all luxury, 
avaiice, law-suits, and dissensions^^ by abolishing 
the use of gold and silver, would appear to us a 
scheme of a comrtionwcaith finely conceived in 
speculation, but utterly impracticable in exe- 
cution, did not history assure us, that Sparta 
actually subsisted in that condition for manT 
«ges. 

\\ hen I place the transaction 1 am now speaking 
of among the laudable part of Lycurgus’s law s, I 
do not [iretend it to be absolutel}^ unexceptionable; 
for I think it can scarce be reconciled with that ge- 
neral law' of nature, jidlfch forbids the taking away 
one man’s propevt^^ fo give it to another; and yet 
this is what \v€s really done upon this occasion. 
Therefore iri this affair of dividing the lands, I con- 
?^ider only so much of it as w’as truly commendable 
in itself, and worthy of admiration. 

Can w e possi&ly conceive, that a man could per- 
suade the richest and most opulent inhabitants of a 
city to resign all their revenues and estates, to level 
and confound themselves with the poorest of the 
people; to subject tliemselves*to a ne^v way of liv- 
ing, both severe in itself, and full of restraint; in 
a word, to debar themselves of the use of every 
thing wlierein the happiness and comfort of life is 
thought to consist? ^And^cycM: tliis is what Lycur- 
gus actually effected fiuSparta. 

Such an institution ns this w'ould have been less 
wonderful, bad it subsisted only during the life of 
the legislator; but we know that it lasted many 
ages after his decease. Xenophon, m the encomium 
he has left us of A^esilaiis, and Cicero, in one of his 
orations, observe, that Laced rein on was the only city 
in the workl that preserved iier discipline and laws 
for so considerable a term bf years unaltered and in- 
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violate. "" Soli, said the latter, speaking of the Lace- 
daemonians, toto or be t error um septiogeiUosjiun an* 
nos ampUhs unis niorihus et nunquam muiatis legi^ 
bus vivunt. I believe, however, that in Cicero’^ 
time the discipline of Sparta, as well as her power, 
was very niuch relaxed and diminished ; but all his- 
torians agree, ^hat it w as maintained in all its vigour 
till th^e reign of Agis, under whom Lysander, ihougli 
incapable himself of being hliinfed or corrupted with, 
gold, filled his country with luxury and the love of 
riches, by bringing into it immense sums of gold 
and silver, which were the fruit of his victories, and 
thereby subverting the laws of Lyciirgus. 

But the introduction of gold and silver money 
was not the first wound given by the l^acedremo- 
nians to tlie institutions of their legislator. Jt was 
tlie consequence of the violation of another law’ still 
more fundamental. Ambition tlie vice that 
preceded, and made way foe avarice. The desire 
of conquests drew on tljat of riches, without vvhich 
they could not propose to extend their dominions. 
Tlie main design of Lycurgus, in the estahlisliing 
Iiis laws, and espe^dally that wliich prohibited the 
use of gold and silver, was, as ^‘Polybius and Plu- 
tarch have ju{liciously observed, to curb and re- 
strain iheatnbition of his citizens; to disable them 
from inaking conquest^, and in a manner to force 
thetn to confine* themselves within the narrow 
bounds of their ovmi country, without carrying tlieir 
views and pretensicHis any hntlicr. Lideed, the 
government w hich he established, was sufficient to 
defend the frontier.^ mi Spiirta, but was nut calcu- 
lated for the raising htfik ft) ii dominion over other 
cities. 

^ The design, then, of Lycurgus was not to make 
the Spai’tans conquerors. 1\) remove such thoughts 
from Tiis fellow- citizens, he expressly forbid tiiem, 
though they inhabited a country fcurrunnded vwtb 
tiie sea, to meddle with maritime affiaiis; to have 

* Pro. Flac. num. Ixlii. * Polyb. i. vi. p. 4‘Jl. 

^ Plut.in moribirs p. 230. 
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any fleets, or ever to fight upon the sea. They 
were religious observers of this prohibition for 
many ages, and even till the defeat of Xerxes : but 
upon that occasion they began to think of making 
themselves masters at sea, that they might be able 
to keep so formidable an enemy at the greater dis- 
tance. But having soon perceived, 4ithat these ma- 
ritime, remote commands, corrupted the manners 
of their generals, th^y laid that project aside witli- 
out any difficulty, as we shall observe, when we 
come to speak of king Pausanias. 

When Lyciirgus armed his fellow-citizens with 
shields and lances, it w-as not to enable them to 
commit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but 
only to defend themselves against the invasions and 
injuries of others. He made them indeed a nation 
of warriors and soldiers ; but it was only that, un- 
der the shadeJ’w of their arms, they might live in 
liberty, moderation, justice, union, and peace, by 
being content with their own territories, without 
usurping those of others, and by Heing [)eisuaded, 
that no city or state, any more than individuals, 
can ever hope for solid and las.ting haf)piness but 
from virtue only. of a depraved.tastc (says 

Plutarch further on the same subject), who think 
nothing so desirable as riches, and a large extent 
of dominion, may give tlie preference to those vast 
empires tliat have subdued and c^islaved the world 
by violence: but Lycurgus was convinced, that a 
city had occasion for nothing of that kind, in order 
to be happy. His policy, which has justly been 
the admiration of all ages, no further views 
than to establish equity,* KTbderatiott; liberty, and 
peace, -and was an enemy to all injustice, violence, 
and ambition, and the passion of reigning and ex- 
tending the bounds of the Spartan commotiwealth. 

Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agree- 
ably intersperses in his lives, and in which their 
greatest and most essential beauty consists, are of 

^ Plut. jn vit. Lycurg. p. 59. 

^ Ibidem, & in vit. Agesil. p, 614. 
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infinite use towards the giving us true notions, 
wherein consists the solid and true glory of a state 
that IS really happy ; as also to correct those false 
ideas whictj we are apt to form of the vain great- 
ness of those empires which have swallowed up 
kingdoms, and ot those cele()rated conquerors wdjo 
owe all their tmie and grandeur to violence and 
usurpation. 

The long duration of the law^ established by Ly- Tht 
curgus, is certainly very wonderful: but the means 
he made use of to succeed therein are no less uor- 
thy ot admiration. The principal of these ^vas the youth, 
extraordinary caie he took to have the Spartan 
youth brouglitiip in an exact and severe discipline : 
for (as Plutarch ot^serves) tlie religious obligation of 
an oath, which he exacted from the citizens, would 
have been a teeblc tie, had he not by education in- 
fused his laws, as it were, into tlie minds and man- 
ners of tlu’ children, and made them suck in almost 
witli their mother’s milk afTafFection for his institu- 
tions. ITis uaifthe reason why his principal ordi- 
nances subsisted above five humlred years, having 
sunk into the very tjenif^er and hearts of the people, 
like a * strong and good dye, tHat penetrates tho- 
roughlv. Cicero makes the same remark, and a- 
scribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not so 
much to their own natural disposition as to their ex- 
cellent education .*• Ciijus dvitatis spectata ac no- 
hihtaiavlrtusj non soluinnaturacorroborata, reriim 
etiam disdplhui putaiur. All this sliews of wliat im- 
portance it is to a state to take care, that their youtli 
be brought up in a*imnnev proper to inspire them 
with a love foT the lawS«of their country. 

""The great maxim of Tycurgus, which Aristotle 
repeats in express terms, w as, thatas children belong 
to the stiRte, their education ought to be directed 
by the state, and the view s and interests of the state 
only considered therein. It was lor this reason he 

^ Oral, pro Flac. n. G3. * L. vln. Politic. 

xara\kap.£v>;?. Plat,Fp-iii. 
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enacted that they should be educated all in common, 
and not left to the humour and caprice of theii’ pa-r 
rents, who generally, through a soft and blind in^ 
dulgence, and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at 
once both the bodies and minds of their children. 
At Sparta, from their tenderest years, they were 
inured to labour and fatigue by t^e exercises of 
hunting and racing, and accustomed betimes to eu' 
dure hunger and tfhrst, heat and cold ; and, what 
is difficult to make mothers believe, all these hard 
and laborious exercises tended to procure them 
health, and make their constitutions the more vi- 
gorous and robust, able to bear the hardships and 
fatigues of war; for which they were all designed 
from their cradles. 

Ohedi- liut the most excellent thing in the Spartan edu- 
cation, was its teaching young people so perlectly 
well how to obey. It is trum hence the poet Simo- 
nides gives that city §uch a ^ niagnificeut epitlict, 
which denotes that they alone knew how to subdue 
the passions of men, and to rendex them pliant arid 
submissive to the laws, in the saiiie rnaiinoi as horses 
are taught to obey tl^espur andj;he bridle, by being 
broken and trained while they arc young. For 
this reason, Agesilaus advised Xenopiiou to send 
his children to Sparta, tliat tliey might learn there 
the noblest and greatest of all sciences, that is, liow 
to command, and how to obey. ‘■ 

5. n^spect One of the lessons oftenest and most strongly in- 
tolvdi ds culcated upon the Lacedaemonian youtlg \\as, to 
the aged, entertain great reverence and respect to old men, 
and to give them proofs pf it all occasions, by 
saluting them, by makiiTgifay for thrm, and giving 
them place in the streets, ^ by rising up to shew them 
honour in all companies and pubhc assemblies; l)ut 
above all, by receiving their advice, and eeen their 
reproofs, with docility and submission: by tbesQ 

b Plut. in Lacon. Institut. p. e37. 

* that is to say. Tamer of men. 

■f rujv to nakkicrroyf nai 
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characteristics a Lacedaemonian was known where- 
ever lie came ; if he bad behaved otherwise, it would 
have been looked upon as a reproach to himself, and 
a (ii^^honour to his country. An old man of AtJiens 
going into the tiieatre once to see a play, none of 
his own countrymen offered him a seat; but when he 
came near the plice where the Spartan ambassarlors 
and th^ir retinue were sitting, they all rose up out 
of reverence to his age, and seated him in the midst 
of them. * Lysander therefore had reason to »ay, 
that old a^c had no where so honourable an abode 
as m ^nirta, and tTiafft w-as an agreeable thing to 
grow old in that city. 

2. Things hlamcahk in the Lines of Lifcio'gns. 

In order to perceive more clearly the defects in 
the laws of Lyenrgus, we have only to compare them 
with those of Moses, wLicIi we know were dictated 
by more than human vvisdom.* But my design in 
this [)lace is not to enter into a strict detail of the 
particulars \vherein*the laws and institutions of I.y- 
curgiis are faulty : I shall content mybelf with 
making only some sliglit reflections^ which profiably 
the reader lias already anticipated* as he must have 
been justly disgusted by the mere recital of sumc of 
those ordinances. 

To begin, for instance, with that ordinance rchiN /. The 
ing to the choice they made of their childi'cn, (-'ho/cc 
wiiich of them w'cre to bo brought up, and 
exposed to perish; who would not be shocked 'eiidHiKhai 
the unjust and inhuman custom ot pronouncing n- 
scntence of death updnMll s«ch infants as had the 
mistortime to be*born wit^a’ constitution fliat np- 
peared too weak and dtLcatclo undergo the t^itigues 
and exereises to which the common ueultii destined 
all hersubjettgi' Is it thcnimpossihle, and withoutex- 
ample, that children, w ho arc tender and w eak in tJieir 

* Lymndrum Laceda 7)ionium durre aiunt solituw : L<iced^£mmie 
isii: domicUiim ^Lucctutis. Cic. de st n. a. t)3. 

-fLx}Ai7ro. yy Thu. in JIoi. p. 79-3. 
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infancy, should ever alter as they grow up, and be- 
come in time of a robust and vigorous constitution'^ 
Or suppose it were so, can a man no way serve his 
country, but by the strength of his body? Is there 
no account to be made of his wisdom, prudence, 
counsel, generosity, courage, magnanimity, and, in 
a word, of all the qualities that (depend upon the 
mind and the intellectual faculties r ^ Omn 'vio illud 
ho7}€sium, quod e.vanuno ea'celso rnagniiicoquc qiurri- 
7nuSy auimi cfficitur, non corporis riribus. Did Ly- 
curgus himself lender less service, or do less honour 
to Sf)arta, by establishing his laws, tl^an the greatest 
generals did bv their victories? Agesilans was of so 
small a jAciture, and so mean in pcrsoji, that at the 
first sight of him the Egyptians could not help 
laughing; and vet, little as he was, he made the 
great king of Persia tremble i}f)on tlie throne of 
half the w orld. 

But, what is yet stronger than all I have said, has 
any other person a right or power over the livas of 
men, than fie fron) w hom they fccc ived them, even 
God himself? And does not a legislator \isil)ly 
usurp tlie authority of God, whenever he arrogates 
to himself such a power without his comniission ? 
That precept of the decalogue, which was only a re- 
newal of the law of nature, Tfmii shalt not kill, uni- 
versally condemns all those among the ancients, 
who imagined tliey had a power ot life and death 
over tlreir slaves, and even over their own children. 
2, Their "Xhe great defect in Lycurgus’s laws (as Plato and 
caic con- have observed) is, that they tended only 

to the lorm a nation ot aoldiels. All that legislators 

body. thoughts seemed wdiblly bent u|?bn the means of 
strengthening the bodies of the people, without any 
concern for the cultivation ot their minds. Why 
should he banish from his commonwe'alth all arts 
and sciences, which, besides niany other * advan- 

^ Cicer. 1. i. de offic. n. 70. Ibid, n. 7(3. 

* Onmes mteis (juihiis (rUii puei'ihs ad humanitatem ir^formari 
sold. Cic. Ural, pro Arch. 
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tages, have this most happy elfect, that they soften 
our manners, polish our understandings, improve 
the heart, and render our behaviour civil, courteous, 
gentle, and obliging; such, in a word, as qualifies 
us for company and society, and tfiakes the ordinary 
intercoui se of life agreeable? Hence it came to pass, 
that there was sonething of a roughness and auste- 
rity in tj]e temper and behaviour of the Spartans, 
and many times even something of ferocitv, a fail- 
ing that proceeded chieflv Irom their education, and 
that renelered them disagreeable and offensive to all 
tlicir allies. 

It wasan excellent [)ractice in Sparta, lo accustom 3. Thar 
their youth betimes to siift'er heat and cold, hunger barbarous 
and tliirst, and by several severe and laborious exer- 
cises to "^ring tlie body into subjection to reason, thar 
whoseTaitlifiil and diligent minister it ought to be in children. 
the execution of all her orders and injunctions; 
which it can never do, if it be not able to undergo 
all sorts of hardships and fatigues. But was it ra- 
tional in them to catry their severities so far, as the 
inhuman treatment we have luentioned r And was 
it not utterly bai barows and biaita^ in the fathers 
and mothers to see the blood trickling from the 
wounds of their children, nay, even to see them ex- 
piring under the lashes, without concern? 

Socne people admire the courage of the Spartan 4 . 7'Ar 
mothers, who could hear tlie new s ot the death ot fnoihcrs 
their children slain in battle, not only without tears, 
but even with a kind of joy and satisfaction. For 
my part, I should think it much better that nature 
should shew herself a Ifttte mo^'e on such occasions, 
and that the love'Rf one’s ccajhtry should not utterly 
extinguish the sentiments of*maternal tenderness. 

One of our generals in France, w ho in the heat of 
battle w as tdld that his son w’as killed, spoke much 
more properly on the subject : Let us at present think ^ 

*Extrccndum corpuSy ct ita afficinidum est, ut obrdirr cousilio 
T^Qtioniquc posbit in eiequendis negoiiis ct lahore tobrando . — 

Lib. i. de oftic. n. 79. 
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h®, ^ow to conquer the enemy ; io-moi^raw T 
^^ill mourn for my son, 

5. Their / Nof Can I see what excuse can be made for that 
excessive ^ imposed by Lycurgus upon the Spartans, which 
kisare. enjoined the s{>ending the whole of tlieir 

cept when they were engaged in war, in idlenesi 
and inaetion. He left all the aitts and trades en- 
tirely to the slaves and strangers that lived .amongst 
them, and put nolliing into the liands of the citizens 
but the lance and the shield. Not to mention tlic 
danger there was in snlfc ring the number of slaves, 
that were necessary lor tilling the land, to increase 
to such a degree as to become much greater than 
that of their masters, which was often an occasion 
of seditions and riots among them ; how many dis- 
orders must men necessarily fall into, that have so 
much leisure uj)on their hands, and have no daily 
occupation or regular labour? This is an inconve- 
nience even now’ but too common among our nobi- 
lity, and whidi is the natural ed'ect of their injudi- 
cious education. Except in tlte time of w ar, most 
ot our gentry spend tljeir lives in a most useless and 
unprohtable manner. The 3 ^look upon agriculture, 
arts, and conunerce, as beneath them, and deroga- 
tory to their gentility. Tliey seldom know how 
to handle any thing but tlicir suords. As for the 
sciences, they take hut a very small tincture of them; 
just 30 much as they cannot \\ ell be without; and 
many liave not the least knowledge of nor 

^ny manner ot taste for hooks or reading. We arc 
not to wonder then, if gaming and hunting, eating 
and <li inking, mutnaV and frivolous discourse, 

n)oke up tlieir wliolc Oci-upatiuir Wdiat a life is 
this for men thatliav^ any paitsor understanding' 
t). Their Lycufgus wouid bc uttci ly inexcusable if lie gavf 
^0- 0(^casion, as he is accused of having done, for wll 
He/ofs figonr and cruelty exercised tow^ards the ITelot.^ 

in his republic. These Helots were slaves eujploycd 
by the ofiartans to till tlu? ground. It \va« their 
custom not only to make tjiese poor creatures drunk, 
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and expose them before their children, in order to 
give them an abhorrence for so shameful and 
odiorJs a vice, but they treated them also with the 
utmost barbarity, and thought themselves at liberty 
to destroy them by any violence or cruelty whatso- 
ever, under pretence of their being always ready to 
rebel. • 

Upon a certain occasion related by Thucydides, 
two thousand of these Helots disap})eared at once, 
without any body’s knowing what was become of 
them. Plutarch pretends, this barbarous custom 
was not practised till after Lycurgus’s time, and 
that he had no liand in it. 

Out that wherein Lycurgus appears to be most Modes* 
culpable, and what most cleai'ly shews the prodigious de* 
enormities and gross darkness in which the l^agans 
were plunged, is the little regard he shewed for mo- fleeted. 
dest^ and decen(;y, in what concerned the education 
of^nlsj and the marriages of young women; which 
was w ithout doubt the source of those disorders that 
prevailed in Sparta* as Aristotle has w isely observed. 

When we compare tl^ese indecent and licentious in- 
stitutions of the wisest legislator that ever profane 
antiquity could boast, with the sanctity and purity 
of the evangelical precepts ; w hat a noble idea does 
it give us of the dignity and excellence ot the Chris- 
tian religion ? 

Nor will it give us a less advantageous notion of 
this pre-eminence, it we compare the mo^t excellent 
and laudable part of Lycurgus’s institutions w ith the 
law's of the Gospel. It is, w e must ow n, a wcMider- 
ful thing, that a w hol^ jaeople should consent to a 
division Af their lands, w’hich set the poor upon an 
equal footing with the rich; and that by ^ total (ex- 
clusion of gold and silver, they should p‘duce them- 
selves to*a kind of voluntary poverty. Put the 
Spartan legislator, when he enacted the^e law s, had 
tlie sword in his hand ; whereas the Chi istian legis- 


^Lib. ir. 
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lator says bat a word, Blessed arc the poor in spirit, 
and thousands of the faithful through all succeeding 
generations, renounce their goods, sell their lands 
and estates, and leave all to follow Jesus Christ, 
their master, in poverty and want, ' 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The Government of Athens. The Lares of Solon. 
The History of that Republic from the Time of 
Solon to the Reign of Dur ins the First. 

t 

I HAVE already observed, that Athens was at first 
governed by kings. But they had little more than 
the name; for their whole power being confined 
to the command of tlic armies, vanished in time 
of peace. Every man was inaster in his own 
house, where fie lived in an absolute state of inde- 
pendence. Codrus, the lastCiuLi: of Athens, hav- 
ing devoted himself to die for tRe public good, his 
sons Medon and N ileus (juarrelled about the suc- 
cession. The Athenians took this occasion to abo- 
lish the regal powvr, though it did not much incom- 
mode t h e u i ; and d^eclar cdj ^ tlxal J u pjXcotLoue^'vjas 
kiiig_(d^Athcns ; * at the very same time that the 
. .Jews, weary aTThe theocracy, that is, of having 
fheTrue Ciod for their king, would absolutely have 
a man to reign over them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when he enume- 
rates the ships of the confederate G recians, gives the 
" name oi people to none bu^the Athenians; from 
w hence it may be inferrec[^ that the^Vtheuians even 
then had a great inclination to a democratical go- 
vernment, and that the chief authority was at that 
time vested in the peof)le. 

In the place of their kings they substituted a kind 
of governors for life, under the title of Archons. 
But this perpetual magistracy appeared still in the 

* Codrus was contemporary with Saul. 
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eyes of this free people, as too lively an image of 
regal power, of w'hich they were desirous of abolish- 
ing even the very shadow ; for which reason, they 
first reduced that office to the term of ten years, and 
then to that of one : and this they did with a view 
of resuming the authority the more frequently into 
their own hands^ wliich they never transferred to 
their magistrates bpt with regtet. 

^SmcTTa limited power as this w^s not sufficient to 
restrain those turbulent spirits, who were grown ex- 
cessively jealous of their lil)ertyand independence, 
very tender and apt to offended at any thing that 
seemed to encroach upon their equality, and always 
ready to take umbrage at whatever had the least 
apfiearance of dominion or superiority. From hence 
arose continual factions and quarrels : there was 
no ag ^ment or concord among thc in^ eLtbgr ab^u t 

Athens therefore continued a long lime incapable 
of enlarging her power, it being very happy for licr 
that she could preserve herselt from ruin in the midst 
ot those long and frequent disseiibions, with wliich 
she had to struggle. 

iMisfortuncs instruct. Athens ld5arncd, at length, 
that true hl)erty consist^ jj) a dependence u[)on jus- 
tice and reason. This happy subjection could not 
be established, but by a legislator. She therclore 
pitched upon Draco, a man of acknow ledged wis- 
dom and integrity. It does not appear that A. M. 
Cireece had, before his time, any written laws. He ^ 
published some, whose rigour, anticipating, as 
it were, the Stoical 4lq^trine, was so great, tiiat it 
punished the siwallest oh^gife, as well as the most 
enormous crimes, equally wiith death. 1 hese laws 
of Draco, wu’itten, says Demades, not with ink, but 
with blooj, hacT the same fate as usually attends 
all violent extremes. Sentiments of humanity in 
the judges, compassion for the accused, whom the^y 
were w'ont to look upon rather as untortunate 
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than erifininal, And the apprehonsinns the accusers 
a 4 >d witnesses were under of rendering themselves 
odious to the people* all these motives, Isay, con- 
curred to produce a remisaness in the execution of 
the laws; xvhkh by that means, in process of time, 
became as it were abrogated through disuse : and 
thus an excessive rigour pftved the way for im- 
punity. 

The danger of telapsing into their former disor- 
ders, made them have recourse to fresh precautions ; 
for they were willing to slacken the curb and re- 
straint of fear, but not to break it. In order there- 
fore to find out mitigations, which might make 
amends for what they took away from the letter of 
the law, they cast their eyes upon one of the wisest 
and most virtuous persons of his age, I mean Solon; 

Ant^Tc singular qualities, and es|TCcially his great 

004.. mildness, liad acquired him the affection and vene- 
ration of the whole city. 

His chief application had been to the study of phi- 
losophy, and especially to that part of it which w e 
Call politics, and w hich teaches the art of government. 
His extraordinary merit gave. him one of the first 
ranks among the seven sages of Greece, who ren- 
dered tlie age we are speaking of so illustrious. 

' These sages often paid visits to one another. One 
day that Solon went to Miletus to see Thales, the 
first thing he said to him was, that he wondered why 
he had never chosen to have either wife or children. 
Thales made him no answer then : but a few day^ 
after he contrived that a stranger should come into 
their company, and prcteoid -that he was just ar- 
lived from Athens, frt>n/ whence had set out 
about ten days before. Solon asked him, if there 
w^as no new s at Athens when he came away. The 
stran^r, who had been taught his Iossoit, replied, 
that he had heard of nothing but the death of a 
young gentleman, whose funeral attei>ded by all 

* Plut. in Solon, p. 8 1 , 82 . 
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the town ; because, as they said, be was the sou 
of the worthiest man in the city, who was then ab- 
sent. Alas ! cried Solon, interrupting the man’s 
story; 1)ou' much is the poor father of the youth 
to be pitied ! But, pray, what is the gentleman's 
name? I heard his name, replied the stranger, 
but 1 have forgoUen it : I only rememher. that the 
people talked much of his wisdom and justice. 
Every Answer afforded new' cai4se of anxiety anti 
terror to the enquiring father, who was so justly 
alarmed. Was it not, said he at length, the son of 
Solon? The very same, ceplied the strangeix Solon 
at these words rent his clothes, and beat his bieast, 
and expressing his sorrow by tears and groans, 
abandoned himself to the most sensible afiliction. 
Thales, seeing this, took him by the hand, and said 
to him with a smile : Comfort yourself, my friend ; 
all that has been told to you, is a mere fiction. 
Now you see the reason why J[ never married : it 
is because I am unwilling to expose myself tosuch 
trials and afflictioi^. 

Plutarch hasgiven us a large refutation of Thales s 
reasoning, w hicii tends to deprive mankind of the 
most natural and reasonable attac4Tnients in life, in 
lieu of which the heart of man will not fail to 
substitute others of an unjust and unlawful nature, 
which will expose him to tlie same pains and in- 
conveniencies. I'ho remedy, says this historian, 
against the grief that may aiise fiom the loss of 
goods, of friends, or of children, is not to throw 
away our estates, and reduce ourselves to poverty, 
to make an absolute sei^nnciation of all friendship, 
or to confine om^clves to*^ state of celibacy; but 
upon' all such accidents and. misfortunes, to make 
a right use of our reason. 

"" Athens,^ after some interval of tranquillity and 
peace, which the prudence and courage of Solon 
had procured, who was as great a warrior as he^ 
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was a statesman, relapsed into her former dissen- 
sions about the government of the commonwealth, 
and was divided into as many parties, as there 
Avere different sorts of inhabitants in Attica. For 
those that lived upon the mountains, were fond of 
popular government; those in the low-lands were 
for an oligarchy ; and those that on the sea- 

coasts, were for having a mixed government, com- 
pounded of those tw^o forms blended together; and 
these hindered the other two contending parties 
from getting any ground of each other. Besides 
these, there w^as a fourth party w hich consisted only 
of the poor, who w^ere grievously harassed and op- 
pressed by the rich, on account of their debts, w hich 
they w^ere not able to discharge. This unhappy 
party vvas determined to choose themselves a chief, 
who should deliver them from the inhuman severity 
of their creditors, and make an entire change in 
the form of their government, by making a new 
division of the lands. 

In this extreme danger all ‘the wise Athenians 
cast their eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to 
neither party ; because he had never sided either 
with the injustice of the rich, or the rebellion ot the 
poor ; and they solicited him very earnestly to take 
the management of affairs, and to endeavour to 
put an end to these differences and disorders. He 
was very unwilling to take upfOn him so dangerous 
a commission : however, he was at last chosen 
Archon, and was constituted supreme arbiter and 
legislator, with the unanimous consent of all par- 
ties ; the rich liking him,4is'’he was rich ; and the 
poor, because he wafe kbnest. He now’ had it in 
his power to make himself king : several of the 
citizens advised him to it; and even the wisest 
among them, not thinking it was in the power of 
humnn rectson to bring about a favourable change 
consistent with the laws, were not unwilling that 
the sup! erne power should be vested in one man, 
w ho w as so eminently distinguished for his prudence 
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and justice. But, notwithstanding all the remon- 
strances that were made to him, and all the solici- 
tations and reproaches of his friends, who treated 
his refusal of the diadem as an effect of pusillani- 
mity and meanness of spirit, he was still lirm and 
unchangeable in his purpose, and thought only of 
settling a form of government in his country, that 
should he the parent of a just aixi reasonable liberty. 
Not venturing to meddle with certain disorders and 
evils which he looked upon as incurable, he under- 
took to bring about no other alterations or changes, 
than such as he thought he could persuade the citi- 
zens to comply with, by the influence of reason; 
or bring them into, by the w^eiglit of his authority; 
wisely mixing, as he himself said, authority and 
power with reason and justice. WJjerefore, when 
one afterwards asked him, if the laws, which he 
had made for the Athenians, were the best that 
could be given them; Yes^ said he, the best they 
wer'c capable of rcceivhig\ 

The soul of popular states is equality. But, for 
fear of disgusting the rich, Solon durst not prop>ose 
any equality of lands and wealth ; vvhereby Attica, 
as well as Laconia, would have resembled a paternal 
inheritance, divided among a number of brethren. 
However, he went so far as to put an end to the 
slavery and opfjression of those poor citizens, whose 
excessive debts and accumulated arrears had forced 
them to sell their per^')ns and liberty, and reduce 
themselves to a state of servitude and bondage. An 
express law was made, which declared all debtors 
discharged and acquitfec^oj all their <iebts. 

‘'This affair drev^' Solon intt) a troublesome scrape, 
which gave him a great deaTof vexation and con- 
cern. When he first determined to cancel the debts, 
he foresaw, fhat such an edict, which had something 
in it contrary to justice, would be extreifiely offen- 
^^ive. For which reason, he endeavoured in some 


^ Plut. in Solon, p. 87. 
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measure to rectify the tenour of it, by introducing it 
with a specious preamble, which set forth a great 
many very plausible pretexts, and gave a colour of 
equity and reason to the law, which in reality it 
had not. But in order hereto, he first disclosed 
his design to some particular friends, whom he 
used to consult in all his afthir^^, and concerted 
with them the form and the terms, in which this 
edict should be Expressed. Now, before it was 
published, his friends, who were more interested 
than faithful, secretly borrowed large sums of mo- 
ney of their rich acquaintance, which they laid out 
in purchasing of lands, as knowing they would not 
be atfected by the edict. When the edict was pub- 
lished, the general indignation, that was raised by 
such a base and flagrant knavery, fell upon Solon, 
though in fact he had no hand in it. But it is not 
enough for a man in office to be disinterested and 
upright himself; all, that surround and approach 
him, ought to be so too ; wife, relations, friends, 
secretaries, and servants. 1 h6 faults of others are 
charged to his account: all the wrongs, all the ra- 
pine, that may be committeckeither through his ne- 
gligence or conhivance, are justly imputed to him ; 
because it is his business, and one of the principal 
designs of his being put into such trust, to prevent 
those corruptions and abuses. 

This ordinance at first pled^sed neitlier of the two 
parties; it disgusted the rich, because it abolislied 
the debts; and dissatisfied the poor, because it did 
not ordain a new division of the lands, as they had 
expected, and as Lycurgws had actually effected at 
Sparta. But Solon'^ it’ifluence rft Athens fell very 
short of that which Lycurgus had acquired in 
Sparta^; for he had no other authority over the 
Athenians, than w hat the reputation o^his wisdom, 
and the confidence of the people in his integrity, 
had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards this ordi- 
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nance was generally approved, and the same powers 
as before were continued to Solon. 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by 
Draco, except those against murder. The reason 
of his doing this, w^as the excessive rigour of those 
laws, which indicted death alike upon all sorts of 
offenders ; so that they wIk) were convicted of sloth 
and idleness, or they that had stolen only a few 
herbs, or a little fruit, out of a garden, were as se- 
verely punished as those that were guilty of murder 
or sacrilege. 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, 
employments and .magistracies, all which he left in 
the iiands ol the rich; for which reason he distri- 
buted all tlic rich citizens into three classes, ranging 
them according to the difierence of their incomes 
and revenues, and according to the value and esti- 
mation of each particular manXestate. Those, that 
were found to have live hundred measures per an- 
num^ as well in cor,p, as in liquids, were placed in 
the first rank ; those that had three hundred, were 
placed in the second and those that had but two 
hundred, made up the third. 

All the rest of the citizeqs, whose income fell 
short of two hundred measures, were comprised in 
a fourth and last class, and were never admitted into 
any employments. Oiut, in order to make them 
amends for this exclusion from offices, he left tijern 
a right to vote in the assemblies and judgments of 
the people ; which at first seemed to be a matter of 
little consequence, bul 411 tiine became extremely 
advantageous, and made itioin masters ot all the 
affairs of the city ; for most U the law-suits and dif- 
ferences were ultimately referred to the people, to 
whom an appeal lay from all the judgments of the 
magistrates; and in the assemblies of ilie people 
the greatest and most important affairs of the state, 
relating to peace or war, were also determined. 

' Plat, in Solon, p, 83 . 
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The y\reopagu$j so called from the ^ place \\iieri‘ 
its assemblies were held, had been a long time esta- 
blished. Solon restored and augmented its authority, 
leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme court of 
judicature, a general inspection and superintendency 
over all affairs, as also the care of causing the laws 
(of which he made that body the guardian) to be 
observed and pul in execution. Before His time, 
the citizens of the greatest probity and worth were 
made the judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the 
first that thought it convenient that none should be 
honoured with that dignity, except such as had 
passed through the office of Archon. Nothing w as 
so august as this senate ; and its reputation for 
judgment and integrity became so very great, that 
the Romans sometimes referred causes, which were 
too intricate for their own decision, to the deter- 
mination of this tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here, but 
truth alone ; and to the end that^no external objects 
might divert the attention of the judges, their tri- 
bunal was ahvays held at night, or in the dark ; and 
the orators wer6 not allowed to make use of any 
exordium, digression, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent as much as possible the abuse 
which the people might make of the great autho- 
rity he left them, created a second council, consisting 
of four hundred men, a hundred out of every tribe; 
and ordered all causes and affairs to be brought be- 
fore this council, and to be maturely examined by 
them, before they w efe proposed to the general as- 
sembly of the people ; t£f the judgment of which the 
sentiments of the other were to submit, and to which 
alone belonged the right of giving a final sentence 

« 

* Val. Max. 1. viii. c. 1 . Lucian, in Hermot. p. 595. Qaintil. 
1. vL c. 1. 

* Thif wftR a hill near the citadel of Athens, called Areo- 
pagus, that is to say, the kill qf Mars ; because it was there 
Mars had been tried for tH^ mi^rder of Halirrothius, the son of 
Neptune. 
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and decision. It was upon this subject that Ana- 
charsis (whom the reputation of the sages of Greece 
had brought from the heart of Scythia) said one 
day to Solon, I wonder you should empow^er wise 
men only to deliberate and debate upon affairs, and 
leave the determination and decision of them wholly 
to fools. 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was convers- 
ing wdth him upon some other ^regulations he had 
in view, Anacharsis, astonished that he could ex- 
pect to succeed in his designs of restraining the 
avarice and injustice of the citizens by written Jaws, 
answered him in this manner: ‘‘Give me leave to 
‘‘ tell you, tlrat these written law’s are just like spi- 

der’s webs: tlie weak and small may be caught 
‘‘ and entangled in them; but the rich and power- 

ful w ill break through them, and desjase them.’' 

Solon, who was an able and prudent mao, was 
very sensible of the inconveniences that attend 
a democracy, or popular government : but, hav- 
ing thoroughly sthdied, and being perfectly well 
acquainted with, the character and disposition of 
the Atlienians, he knew’ it would a vain attempt 
to take the sovereignty out of thfe people’s hands ; - 
and that if they parted with it at one time, they 
w ould soon resume it at another by force and vio- 
lence. He therefore contented himself with limit- 
ing their power by the authority of the Areopagus 
and the council of four hundred ; judging, that the 
state, being supported and strengthened by these 
two powerful bodies, as by two good anchors, 
would not be so lia*bte to commotions and disor- 
ders as it had *been, and that the people would 
enjoy more tranquillity. 

I shall mention only some of the laws which Solon 
made, by tvhich the reader may be able to form a 
judgment of the rest. * In the first place, every 
particular person was authorized to espouse the 


• Plut. ia Solon, p. 88. 
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quarrel of any one that was injured and insulted ; 
so that the first comer might prosecute the offender, 
and bring him to Justice for the outrage he had 
committed. 

The design of- this wise legislator by this ordi- 
nance was, to accustom his citizens to have a fellow- 
feelingof one another’s suft'erings anri misfortunes, as 
they were all memj^ers of one and the same «body. 

^ By another law, those persons, that in public 
differences nid dissensions did not declare them- 
selves of one party or other, but waited to see how 
things would go, bciore they determined; were de- 
clared infamous, condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment, and to have all their estates confiscated. 
Solon had learnt, from long experience and deep 
reflection, that tiie rich, the powerful, and even the 
wise and virtuous, are usually the most backward 
to expose themselves to the inconveniencies, which 
public dissensions anti troubles produce in society ; 
and tliat their zeal for the public good does not 
render them so vigilant and acAve in the defence 
of it, as the passions of the factious render them 
industrious to destioy it; thaf the right side being 
thus abandoned tJy those that are capable of giving 
more weight, authority, and strength to it, by their 
union and concurrence, becomes unable to grapple 
with the audacious and violent enterprises of a few 
daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, 
which may be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences to a state, Solon judged it proper to force 
the well affected, by the fear of greater inconveni- 
encies to themselves, tp declare at the very begin- 
ning of any commotion, f<5r the party that was in the 
right, and to animate tfie spirit and courage of the 
best citizens by engaging with them in the common 
danger. By this method of accustoming the minds 
of the people to look upon that man almost as 
an enemy and a traitor, that should appear indif- 
ferent to, and unconcerned at, the misfortunes of 
^ Plut. in Sol®n. p. 89. 
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the public, he provided the state with a quick and 
sure resource against the sudden enterprises of 
wicked and profligate citizens. 

^ Solon abolished the giving of portions in mar- 
riage with young women, unless they w^ere only 
daughters; and ordered that the bride should carry 
no other fortui^e to her husband than three suits of 
clothos, and some household g^ods of little value : 
for he would not have matrimony become a traf- 
fic, and a mere commerce of interest; but desired, 
that it should l)e regarded as an honourable fellow- 
ship and society, in order to raise subjects to the 
state, to make the married pair live agreeably and 
harmoniously togetlier, and to give continual testi- 
mony of mutual love and tenderness to each other. 

Before Solon’s time, the Athenians were not al- 
lowed to make their wnlls ; the wealth of the de- 
ceased always devolved upon his children and fa- 
mily. Solon's law allowed every one that was 
childless, to dispose of his whole estate as bethought 
fit; preferring by^ that means friendship to kindred, 
and choice to necessity and constraint, and render- 
ing every man truly master of his own fortune, by 
leaving him at liberty to bestow it where he pleased. 
This law however did not authorize indifferently all 
sorts of donations : it justified and approved of none 
but those that w'ere made freely and without any 
compulsion ; w ithout having the mind distempered 
and intoxicated by potions or charms, or perverted 
and seduced by the allurements and caresses of a 
woman ; for this wise lawgiver was justly persuaded, 
that there is no dil^e^ince*to be made between be- 
mg seduced aud being Torced, looking upon arti- 
fice and violence, pleasure and pain, in tlie same 
light, when they are made use of as means to im- 
pose upon men’s reason, and to captivate the liberty 
of their understandings. 


• Plut. in Solon, p, 89. 
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^ Another regulation he made wns to lessen the 
rewards of the victors at the jstlimian and Olym- 
pic games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. 
a hundred drachmas, which make about two pounds, 
for tlie first sort; and five hundred drachmas, or 
about ten pounds, for the second. He thought it 
a shameful thing, that athletic and F.» restlers, a sort 
of people not only useless, but often dangerous 
to the state, should'have any considerable rewards 
allotted them, which ought rather to be reserved 
for the families of those persons who died in the 
service of tJieir country; it being very just and 
reasonable, that the state should support and pro- 
vide for sucli orphans, who probably might come 
in time to follow the good exanjples of their fa- 
thers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufac- 
tures, the senate of the Areopagus was charged 
with the care of enquking into the u ays and means 
that every man made use of to gain his livelihood; 
and of chastising and punishing h\\ those who led 
an idle life. Besides the foreinentioned view of 
bringing arts and ^trades into a flourishing condi- 
tion, this regulation was founded upon two other 
reasons still more important. 

]. Solon considered, that such persons as have no 
fortune, and make use of no methods of industry 
to gain their livelihood, are ready lo employ all man- 
ner of unjust and unlawful means for acquiring mo- 
ney ; and that the necessity of subsisting some way 
or other disposes them for committing all sorts of 
misdemeanors, rapine, knavefies, and frauds; from 
which springs up a school •of vice in the bosom of 
the commonwealth ; and such a leaven gains ground, 
as does not fail to spread its infection, and by de- 
grees corrupt the manners of the public. 

In the second place, the most able statesmen 


^ Plut. p, 91. Diog. Laert. in Solon, p. 37. 
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have always looked upon these indigent and idle 
people as a troop of dangerous, restless, and tur- 
bulent spirits, eager after innovation and change, 
always ready for seditions and insurrections, and 
interested in revolutions of the state, by which 
alone they can hope to change their own situation 
and fortune. ^It was for all these reasons, that in 
the law we are speaking of, Solon declared, that a 
son should not be obliged to support his father in 
old age or necessity, if the latter had not taken 
care to have his son brought up to some trade or 
occupation : all children that were spurious and 
illegitimate, were exempted from the same duty ; 
for it is evident, says Solon, that whoever thus 
contemns the dignity and sanctity of matrimony, 
has never had in view the lawful end we ought to 
propose to ourselves in having children, but only 
the gratification of a loose passion. Having then 
satisfied his own desires, h^ has no proper right 
over the persons who may spring from this dis- 
graceful intercourse, upon whose lives, as well as 
births, he has entailed an indelible infamy and re- 
proach. 

^ It w as prohibited to speak any ill of the dead ; 
because religion directs us to account the dead as 
sacred, justice requires us to spare those that are 
no more, and g<jod policy should hinder hatred 
from becoming immortal. 

It was also forbidden to affront or give ill lan- 
guage to any body in the temples, in courts of ju- 
dicature, in public^ assemblies, and in the theatres, 
during the tijne of ^q^rjsentation : for to be no 
where able to govern* our passions and resent- 
ments, argues too untractable and licentious a dis- 
positior^; as, on the other hand, to restrain them 
at all times, and upon all occasions, is a virtue be- 
yond the strength of mere human nature, and a . 
perfection reserved for the evangelical law. 


• PluU in Solon, p. 89. 
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Cicero observes, that this wise legislator of Athens, 
whose laws were in force even in his time, had pro- 
vided no law against parricide; and being askt d the 
reason why he had not, he answered : * That to 
make laws against, and ordain punishments for a 
crime^ that hitherto had never been known or heard 
of zvas the way to introduce it^ rather than to pre- 
vent it. I omit several of his laws concerninginar- 
riage and adultery, in which there are remarkable 
and manifest contradictions, and a great mixture of 
light and darkness, knowledge and error, \^hich we 
generally find even among the very wisest of the 
heatliens, who had no established principles. 

After Solon had published his law^s, and engaged 
the people by public oath to observe them reli- 
giously, at least for the term of a hundred years, he 
thought proper to remove from Athens, in order to 
give them time to take root, and to gather strength 
by custom ; as also to fid himself of the trouble and 
importunity of those w^ho came to consult him about 
the meaning of his laws, and to^ avoid the com- 
plaints and ill-will of others : for, as he said himself, 
in great undertakings it is hard '(if not impossible) 
to please all parties. He was absent ten years, in 
w Inch interval of time we are to place his journeys 
into Egypt, into Lydia, to visit king Croesus, and 
A.M. into several other countries. ^ /it his return he 
3445 . found the whole city in commotion and trouble; 

^"559 ^ three old factions w^ere revived, and had formed 
three different . parties, Lycurgus was at the head of 
the people that inhabited the low-lands ; Megacles, 
son of AlcmsBon, w as the l^fier of the inhabitants 
upon the sea coast; and Pisfstratus had declared for 
the mountaineers, to whom were joined the handi- 
craftsmen and labourers who lived by theif indus- 
try, and w ho were particularly hostile to the rich: of 

^ Plut. in Solon, p. 94. 

* SapimtcT fccisse diciiur, cum dc cn nihil sanxcrU, quod antea 
commimtm yioneroi; nc, non tamprohibcrc, qudm adtnoncrCt vidx^ 
rctur. Pro. Ro5C. Amcr. n. 70. 
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these three leaders the two latter were the most 
pow^erful and considerable. 

* Megacles was the son of that Alcmaeon whom 
Croesus had extremely enriched for a particular ser- 
vice which he had done him. He had likewise mar- 
ried a lady, who had brought him an immense por- 
tion : her nam^ w’as Agarista, the daughter of Clis- 
thenes, tyrant of Sicyon. This Clisthenes was the 
richest and mostopulent prince At this time iuGreece. 
In order to be able to choose a worthy son-in-law, 
and to kiiow his temper, manners, and character, 
from liis own experience, Clisthenes invited all the 
young noblemen of Greece to come and spend 
year with him at liis house; for this was an ancient 
custom in that country. Several youths accepted 
the invitation, and came from different parts, to the 
numi^er of thirteen. Nothing was seen every day 
but races, games, tournaments, magnificent enter- 
tainments, and conversations^pon all sorts oftopics# 
One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed 
all his competitors, lost the princess, by having made 
use of some indecent gestures and postures in his 
dancing, with whigh her father was extremely of- 
fended. Clisthenes, at the end of the year, de- 
clared for Afegacles, and sent the rest of the noble- 
picn away, loaden with civilities and presents. Such 
w^as Megacles. 

“ Pisistratus wAs a well-bred man, of a gentle and 
insinuating behaviour, ready to succour and assist 
the * poor ; prudent and moderate tow ards his ene- 
mies; a most artful and accoinj^lished dissembler; 
and one who had*aU the.exterior of virtue, even 
beyond the most virtuous ; who seemed to be the 
most zealous stickler for equality among the citi- 
zens, and who absolutely declared against all inno- 

vations«an4 change. 

* Herod, lib. ri. c. 125 — 151. Plut. in Solon, p. 95. 

* We are not here to understand luch as begged or asked 

alms; for in those times, says Isocrates, there was no citiaen 
that died of hunj^er, or dishonoured his city by begging. 
Ofat. Areop. p, 309. ’ 
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It was not very hard for him to impose upon the 
people with all this artifice and address. But Solon 
quickly saw through his disguise, and perceived the 
drift of all his seeming virtue and fair pretences : 
however, he thought fit to observe measures with 
him in the beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle 
methods to bring him back to his dj^ty. 

"It was at this time ^Thespis began to change 
the Grecian traged}^: I say change; because it was 
inv'ented long before. This novelty drew^ all the 
world after it. Solon went among the rest for the 
sake of hearing Thespis, who acted iiimself, accord- 
ing to the custom of the ancient poets. When the 
play w as ended, he called to Thespis, and asked him, 
Whether he was riot asharncd to utter suck lies be- 
fore so many people? Thespis made answer, That 
there was 7io harm in lies of that sort, a) id in poeti- 
cal fictions, xchich zvere ofdy made J or dircrsmi. No^ 
replied Solon, giving a great stroke with his stick 
upon the ground; but if zee suffer and approve of 
lying for our ozvn diversion, it zeik' quickly find its 
way into our serious engageinents, and all our busi- 
ness and affairs, 

° In the mean time Pisistratus still pushed on his 
point; and, in order to accomplish it, made use of 
a stratagem that succeeded as well as he could ex- 
pect. P He gave himself several wounds ; and in 
that condition, with his body all bloody, he caused 
himself to be carried in a chariot into the market- 
place, where he inflamed the populace, by giving 
them to understand that his enemies had treated 
him in that manner, and.thatjhe weie the victim of 
his zeal for the public go6(i.* • 

” Plut. in Solon, p. 95 . • Herod. I. i. c. 59 — 64. 

P Plot, in Solon, p. 95 — 96. 

* Tragedy was in being a long time before Thesflis; but it 
was only a chorus of persons that sung, and said opprobrious 
things to one another. Thespis was the first that improved this 
chorus by the addition of a character, who, in order to give the 
rest time to take breath, and to recover their spirits, recited an 
adventure of some illustrious person. And this recital gave oc- 
casion afterwards for introducing the*^ subjects of tragedies. 
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An assembly of the people was immediately con- 
vened ; and there it was resolved, in spite of all the 
remonstrances Solon could make against it, that fifty 
guards should be allowed Pisistratus for the security 
of his person. He soon augmented the number as 
much as he thought fit, and by their means made 
himself master^of the citadel. All his enemies be- 
took themselves to flight, and the whole city was in 
great consternation and disorder, except Solon, who 
loudly reproached the Athenians with their cowar- 
dice and folly, and the tyrant with his treachery. 
Upon his being asked what it w^as that gave him so 
much firmness and resolution ? It is, said he, iny old 
age. He u as indeed very old, and did not seem to 
risk much, as the end of his life w as very near : 
though it often happens, that men grow fonder of 
life, in proportion as they have less reason and right 
to desire it should be prolonged. But Pisistratus, 
after he had subdued all, thopgh'Vfis conquest im- 
perfect till he had gained Solon: and as he was well 
acquainted w ith ihe means that are pro})er to con- 
ciliate an old man, he spared no caresses; omitted 
nothing that could tend to soften and win upon him, 
and shevved him all possible rr^arks of friendship 
and esteem, doing him all manner of honour, hav- 
ing him often about his person, and publicly pro- 
fessing a great veneration for his laws ; w hich in 
truth he both observed himself, and caused to be 
observed by others. Solon, seeing it was impossible 
either to bring Pisistratus by fair means to renounce 
this usurpation, or to depose him by force, thought 
it a point of pvudenoe qot to^exasperate the tyrant by 
rejecting the advances made him, and hoped, at 
the same time, that by entering into his confidence 
and counsels, he might at least be capable of con- 
ducting and turning into a proper channel a power 
wdiich he could not abolish, eind of mitigating the 
mischief and calamity that he had not been able to 
prevent. 

Solon did not survive the liberty of his country 
two years complete : for Pisistratus made himself 
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master of Athens, under the Archon Comias, the 
first year of the 51st Olympiad; and Solon died 
the year following, under the Archon Hegestratus, 
^vho succeeded Comias. 

The two parties, the heads of which were Lycur- 
gus and Megaclcs, uniting, drove Pisistratus out of 
Athens. He was, however, soon recalled by Me- 
gacles, who gave him his daughter ifi marriage. But 
a difference, that arpse upon occasion of this match, 
having embroiled them afresh, the Alcmteonidae had 
the worst, and w ere obliged to retire. Pisistratus w as 
twdce deposed, and twice found means to reinstate 
himself. His artifices acquired him his pow er, and 
his moderation maintained him in it ; and without 
doubt his eloquence, w'hich even in Tally’s judg- 
ment w’as very great, rendered him very acceptable 
to the Athenians, who w'ere but too apt to be affect- 
ed with the charms of oratory, as it made them for- 
get the care of their liberty. An exact submission 
tci the laws distinguished Pisistratus from most other 
usurpers ; and the mildness of his government was 
such as might make many a law ful sovereign blush. 
For which reason, the character of Pisistratus has 
been thought worthy of being set in opposition to 
that of other tyrants. Cicero, doubting w hat use 
Ctesar w'ould metkeof his victory at Pharsalia, w rote 
to his dear friend Atticus, j /f c do not yet hnou\ 
xvhether the destiny of Rome u ilj. have us groan un- 
der a Phalaris, or live under a Pisistratus. 

This tyrant, indeed, if we are to call him so, al- 
ways shew^ed himself very popular and moderate ; 
^and had such a command of hjs temper, as to bear 
reproaches and insults ’^ itt) f atiencp, w hen he had 
it in his powder to revengp\hem with a word. " His 

^ Val.Max. 1. t. c. K ' Athen. 1. xii. p. 532. 

* Pisistratus dicaido tantum valuissc dicilujr^ ui ci Akhcnierisesre- 
gium imperium or atione capti permit ter ent. Val. Max. J. viii. c. 9. 

d'octior iisdem temporibusy aut cajus eloquent ia Uteris in- 
ttructior fuisic traduury qudrn Pisistrati ? Cic. de Oral. 1. iii. 
n. 137. 

t Jncerptm est Phalarimne, an Pisistraium, sit imitaiurut. Ad. 

- Attic. L rii. Ep. xix. 
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gardens and orchards were open to all the citizens; 
in which he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. ' It 
is said, he was the first who opened a public library 
in Athens, which after his time was much aug- 
mented, and at last carried into Persia by Xerxes, 
when he took the city. But Seleucus Nicanor, a 
lon^ time afterwards, caused it to be brought back 
to Athens. ^ Cicero thinks also, it w^as Pisistratus 
who first made the Athenians acquainted with the 
poems of Homer ; who arranged the books in the 
order in which we now find them, whereas I>eforc 
they were confused, and not digested ; and who first 
caused them to be publicly read at the feasts called 
Panafhenaea. “ Plato ascribes this honour to his ' 
son Hipparchus. 

• Pisistratus died in tranquillity, and transmitted 
to his sons the sovereign power, which he had 
usurped thirty years before; seventeen of which he 
had reigned in peace. 

His sons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thucy- a. M. 
dides adds a thirdf whom he calls Thessalus. They 31 - 78 . 
seem to have inherited from their father an affec- 
tion for learning and learned men. Plato, w'ho at- 
tributes to ^ Hipparchus w hat we have said concern- 
ing the poems of Homer, adds, that he invited to 
Athens thefamous poet Anacreon, w ho wasofTeos, 
a city of Ionia; and that he sent a vessel of fifty 
oars on purpose for’him. He likew ise entertained 
at his house Simonides, another famous poet of the 
isle of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, in the iEgean sea, 
to whom he gave a large pension, and made very 
rich presents. The design of these princes in invit- 
ing men of letters to Atterfs was, says Plato, to 
soften and cultivate the mirtds of the citizens, and 
to infuse into them a relish anij love for virtue, by 
giving them a taste for learning and the sciences. 

Their care extended even to the instructing of the 

• Aul. Gel. 1. ri. c. 17. ^ Lib. iii. dc Orat. n. 137. 

• In Hipparcb. p. 128, * Arift. lib. t. de Rep. c. 12. 

y In Hip. p. 228 U 129- 

VOL. II. a K 
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peasants and country people, by erecting, not only 
in the streets of the city, but in all the roada and 
highways, statues of stone^ called Mercuries, with 
grave sentences and moral maxims carved upon 
tliem; in which manner those silent monitors gave 
instructive lessons to all passengers. Plato seems 
to suppose that Hipparchus had tke authority, or 
tliat the two brothers reigned together. Bui Thu- 
cydides shews, tlmt Hippias, asr the eldest of die 
sons, succeeded his father in the government. 

Be this as it may, their reign in the whole, after 
the death of Pisistratus, was only of eighteen years’ 
duration : it ended in the following manner. 

^ HaiYnodius and Aristogiton, both cidlfens of 
Athens, had contracted a very strict friendship. 
Hipparchus, angry with the former for a personal 
affront he pretended to have received from him, 
endeavoured to revenge himself upoti^his sister, by 
putting a public affront upon her, obliging her 
shamefully to retire from a solemn procession, in 
which she was to carry one of rtie sacred baskets, 
alleging, that she was not in a fit condition to assist 
at such a ceremony. Her brother, and still more 
his friend, being stung to the quick by so groes and 
outi'ageous an affront, took from that moment a re- 
solution to attack the tyrants. And to do it the 
more effectually, they waited for the opportunity 
of a festival, which they judged would be very fti* 
vourable for their purpose : this was the Sea^ of 
the Paoatheneua, in which the oeremoBy required 
that all the tradesmen and artifioem shook! be tmder 
arena. For the greatesr secKrily^ they admitted ®r>ly 
a very arhall number of tlfe citiaensf iote their secret ; 
coacaWhigy that upon the first iiK>tite>n all the rest 
wouW them. The day being come, they meat 
betimes into the mtrket-pface, arined with dagger*. 
Utpfttas came out of palace, Md vrent to the 
Ceramicus, whicii was a place without the city, 
where Ae coropas^y of guards then wore^ to give 
the necessary orders for the moiiiony. Th« two 

* Lib. vi. p. 44*. • TTiucyd. 1, vi. p, 440-^50. 
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friends having followed him thither, saw one of the 
conspirators talking very familiarly with him, which 
made them apprehend they were betrayed. They 
could have executed their design that moment upon 
Hippias ,* but were willing to begin tbeir vengeance 
upon the author of the affront they had received. 
They therefore teturned into the city, where, meet- 
ing wij:h Hipparchus, they killed him ; but being 
immediately apprehended, themselves were slain, 
and Hippias found means to dispel the storm. 

After this affair, he no longer observed any mea- 
sures, and reigned like a true tyrant, putting to death 
a vast number of citizens. To guard himself for the 
future against a like enterprise, and to secure a safe 
retreat for himself, in case of any accident, he en- 
deavoured to strengthen himself by a foreign sup- 
port, and to that end gave his daughter in marriage 
to the son ofdrhe tyrant of Lampsacus. 

^ In the mean time, the Alcmeeonidee, who from 
the beuinninc: of the revolution had been banished 
froin Athens by PiBistratus, and who saw their hopes 
frustrated by the bad success of the last conspiracy, 
did not however lo^e courage, but turned their 
views another way. As they were very rich and 
powerful, they got themselves appointed by the Am- 
pbictyons, who constituted the general council of 
Greece, to superintend the rebuilding of the temple 
of Delphi, for the sum of three hundred talents, or 
three hundred thousand ^ crowns. As they were 
naturally generous, ewkI had besides their reasons 
for being so w\ this occasion, they added to this 
sum a great deal of •their own money, and made 
the whole front df the tenSpl£ a\\ of Parian marble, 
at tbeir particular expence' w^bereas by the con- 
tract made with the Amphictyons, it was only to 
have beennnade of common stone. 

The liberality of the Akmceonidee was not 
getlier a free bounty ; neitlier was their magwh- 
cence towards the god of Delphi a pure etlect of 

^ Herod. 1. V. c. 62— go. * About 40,000/. Bterliug. 

2 £ 2 
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religion : policy was the chief motive. They noped 
by this means to acquire great influence in the tem- 
ple, and it happened according to their expecta- 
tion. The money, which they plentifully poured 
into tlie hands of the priestess, rendered them ab- 
solute masters of the oracle, and of the pretended 
god who presided over it, and wlif for the future, 
becoming their echo, did no more than faithfylly re- 
peat the words they dictated to him, and gratefully 
lent them the assistance of his voice and authority. 
As often therefore as any Spartan came to consult 
the priestess, w’hether upon his own affairs, or upon 
those of the state, no promise was ever made him 
of the god’s assistance, but upon condition that the 
Lacedemonians should deliver Athens from theyoke 
of tyranny. This order was so often repeated to 
them by the oracle, that they resolved at last to make 
war against the Pisistratide, though tliey were un- 
der the strongest engagements of friendship and hos- 
pitality with them ; herein preferring * the will of 
God, says Herodotus, to all human considerations. 

The first attempt of this kind miscarried ; and the 
troops they sent against the tyrant were repulsed 
with loss. Notwithstanding, a little time after they 
made a second, which seemed^o promise no better 
success than the first ; because most of the Lacedae- 
monians, seeing the siege they had laid before Athens 
likely to continue a great while,' retired, and left only 
a small number of troops to carry it on. But the 
tyrant’s children, who,.hdd been clandestinely con- 
veyed out of the city, in order to be put in a safe 
place, being taken by,thepnemy, the father, to re- 
deem them, was obliged cCo come t© an accommoda- 
tion with the Athenians, by which it was stipulated, 
that he should depart out of Attica in five days’ time. 

A. M. Accordingly, he actually retired within the time 

3490 . lijuited, and settled at Sigaeum, a town in Phrygia, 
seated at the mouth of the river Scamander. 


* Ta yap rti Bau iffEo-furefa sTT^itvyro, yf td rwv dv^puiv* 
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^ Pliny observes, that the tyrants were driven out 
of Athens the same year the kings were expelled 
Rome. Extraordinary honours were paid to the 
memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Their 
names w ere infinitely respected at Athens in all suc- 
ceeding ages, and almost held in equal reverence 
with those of the gods. Statues were forthwith 
erected to them in the market-place, wdiich w as an 
honour that had never been conierred on any man 
before. The very sight of these statues, exposed to 
the view of all the citizens, kept up their hatred and 
detestation of tyranny, and daily renewed their sen- 
timents of gratitude to those generous defenders of 
their liberty, who had not scrupled to purchase it 
with their lives, and to seal it with their blood. 
^ Alexander the Great, wiio knew how dear the me- 
mory of these men was to the Athenians, and how 
far they carried their zeal in tliis respect, thought 
he did them a sensible pleasure in sending back to 
them the statues of those two great men, which he 
found in Persia aft^r the defeatof Darius, and vvhich 
Xerxes had formerly carried thither from Athens. 
Pausanias ascribes this action to Seleucus Nica- 
nor, one of the successors of Alexander ; and adds, 
that he also sent back to the Athenians their public 
library, which Xerxes had carried off with him into 
Persia. ^Athens, at the time of her deliverance from 
tyranny, did not confine her gratitude solely to the 
authors of her liberty, but extended it even to a 
woman who had signalized her courage on that oc- 
casion. This woman was a* courtezan, named Le- 
aena, w ho by the chai;ms of her beauty, and skill in 
playing on the ]iarp, h\t^ particularly captivated 
Harmodius and Aristogiton.. After their death, the 
tyrant, who knew they had concealed nothing from 
this womaj;i, caused her to be put to the torture, in 
order to make her declare the names of the other 
conspirators. But she bore all the cruelty of their 

• Plin.i. xxxiv. c. 4. ^ Ibid. c. 6. 

* Id. 1. vii. c. 23. & 1. xxxiv. c. 8. 
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tortnents with an invincible constaticy, and expired 
in the midst of them ; shewing the world, that her 
sex is more courageous, and more capable of keep>- 
ing a secret, than some men imagine. The Athe* 
nians would not suffer the memory of so heroic an 
action to be lost : and, to prevent the lustre of it 
from being sullied by the consideration of her cha- 
racter as a courtezan, they endeavoured to conceal 
that circumstance, tby representing her, in tfie sta- 
tue which they erected to her honour, under the 
figure of a lioness without a tongue. 

** Plutarch, in the life of Aristides, relates a cir- 
cumstance which does great honour to the Atheni- 
ans, and shews to what a pitch they carried their 
gratitude to their deliverer, and their respect for 
his memory. They had learned that the grand- 
daughter of Aristogiton lived at Lemnos, in very 
mean and poor circumstances, nobody being will- 
ing to marry her upgn account of her extreme in- 
digence and poverty. The people of Athens sent 
for her, and, marrying her to oi\p of the most rich 
and considerable men of their city, gave her an es- 
tate in land in the town of Potamos for her portion. 

Athens seemed, in reeovenng her liberty, to have 
also recovered her pristine courage. During the 
reigns of her tyrants, she had acted \Aith indolence 
and indifference^ as knowing what she did was not 
for herself, but for them. But after her deliver- 
ance from their yoke, the vigour and activity she 
exerted was of a quite different kind ; because then 
her labours were her own. 

Athens, however, did not .immediately enjoy a 
perfect tranquillity. Taq^rher citi^^ens^ Chsthenes, 
one of the AlcmB?onidae> and Isagoras, who were 
men of the greatest power in the city, by i^outend- 
ing with each other for superiority, creatcii two con- 
siderable factions. The former, wh© l^d gained 
the ppopte on hie side, made art alteration in the 
form of their establishment, and instead of four 
tribes, whereof they consisted before, divided that 
•* Page ^ 35 . 
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body into ten tribes, to which he gave the names 
of the ten sons of Ion, whom the Greek historians 
make the father and first founder of the nation. 
Isagoras, seeing himself inferior in credit to his 
rival, had recourse to the Lacedaemonians. Cleo- 
raenes, one of the two kings of Sparta, obliged 
Clisthenes to d^art from Athens, w ith seven hun* 
dred families ot nis adherents. But they soon re- 
turnee? with their leader, and \^ere restored to all 
their estates and fortunes. 

The Lacedasmonians, stung with spite and jea- 
lousy against Athens, because she took upon her to 
act independent of their authority; and repenting 
aJso that they had delivered her from her tyrants 
upon the credit of an oracle, of which they had since 
discovered the irhposture, began to think of rein- 
stating Hippias, one of the sons of Pisistratus ; and 
to that end sent for him from Sigasuin, whither he 
had retired. They then communicated their design 
in an assembly of the deputies of their allies, whose 
assistance and cc^ncurrencc they were anxious to 
secure, in order to render theirenterprise successful. 

The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occa- 
sion, and expressed*great astonisjiment that the La- 
cedaemonians, w ho were themselves avowed enemies 
of tyranny, and professed the gteatest abhorrence 
for all arbitrary government, should desire to esta- 
blish it elsewhere : Jie exposed to their view', in the 
fullest light, all the cruel and horrid effects of ty- 
rannical government, which his own country, Co- 
rinth, had but very lately i^lt by woful experience. 
The rest of the deputies aj)plauded his discourse, 
and were of his ppinion' ,^Lhus the enterprise came 
to nothing; and had no otjier effect than to disco- 
ver the base jealousy of the Laced£emonians, and 
to cover khem with shame and confusion. 

Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Asia 
to Artaphernes, governor of Sardis for the king of 
Persia, whom lie endeavoured by every method to 
in a war against Athens; represiMitiog to 
him, that the taking of so rich and pow erful a city 
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would render him master of all Greece. Arta- 
phernes hereupon required of the Athenians that 
they Avould reinstate Hippias in the government ; 
to which they made no other answer, than by a 
downright and absolute refusal. This was the ori- 
ginal ground and occasion of the wars between the 
Persians and the Greeks, which will be the sub- 
ject of the following volumes. 

ai^ticlp: IX. 

Illustrious Mai^ who distinguished themselves in 
the Arts and Sciences. 

I BEGIN with the poets, as the most ancient. 

Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all 
the poets, is he of w^hom wehavethe least knowledge, 
either with respect to the country where he was 
born, or the time in which he lived. Among the 
seven cities of Greece that contended for the ho- 
nour of having giver> him birth, Smyrna seems to 
have the best title to that glorious distinction. 

A. M. ^ Herodotus tells us, that Homfr ^vrote four hun- 
Ant Tc years before his time, that is, three hundred 
g'^^‘ * and forty years after the taking of Troy : for He 
rodotus flourished" seven hundred and forty years 
after that expedition. 

Some authors have pretended that he was called 
Homer, because he was born blind. Velleius Pater- 
culus rejects this story wuth contempt. * ‘‘If any 
“ man,’^ says he, “ believes that Homer was born 
“ blind, he must be so himself, and even have lost all 
“ his senses.” Indeed, according to the observation 
of ^ Cicero, Homer’s w orks ^e*rather pictures than 
poems, so perfectly doeS If^ paint to’the life, and set 
the images of every thin§ he undertakes to describe 
before the eyes of the reader ; and he seems to have 
been intent upon introducing all the mostMelightful 
and agreeable objects that nature affords into his 

Lib. 11. c. 53. ^ Tuscul. Quffist. 1. v, n. 1 

* Suem si quU ccecum genitum putat, vmnibut sensihus orbus 
Paterc. I. i. c. 5. 
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writings, and making them in a manner pass in 
review before his readers. 

* What is most astonishing in this poet is, that 
being the first, at least of those that are known, 
who applied himself to that kind of poetry which 
is the most sublime and difficult of all, he should 
however soar so high and with such rapidity, as to 
carry it at once'to the utmost perfection ; which 
seldom* or never happens iu oth^ arts, but by slow 
degrees, and after a long series of year^. 

Tiie kind of poetry we are speaking of is the Epic 
Poem, socalled from the Greek word fTros-; because 
it is an action related by the poet. The subject of 
this poem must be great, instructive, serious, con- 
taining only one principal event, to which all the 
rest must refer and be subordinate ; and this prin- 
cipal action must have passed in a certain space of 
time, wliich must not exceed a year at most, 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey : the subject of the first is 
the anger of Achiljes, so pernicious to the Greeks, 
when they besieged Ilion or Troy; and that of the 
second is the voyages and adventures of Ulysses, 
after the taking of llTat city. 

It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, 
however learned and ingenious, has ever produced 
any poems comparable to his; and that whoever 
have attempted any works of that kind, have all 
taken their plan and ideas from Homer, borrowed 
all their rules Irorri him, made him their model, 
and have only succeeded in proportion to their 
success in copying hijn- The truth is, Homer was 
an original geniys, and^fit tl)r others to be termed 
upon : ® Fons ingtniorum l;J[omerus, 

^ Plin. 1. xvii. c. 5. 

* Clarissimurn dcinde Honieri illuiit in 2 ;enium, 5in^ excmplo 
maximum : qui magnitudinc opms,et fulgorc carminum, wins ap~ 
pcllari Poeta meruit. la qdt) hoc maxivnim est, qu6d nc(fue ante il- 
ium, quern ille imitaretur ; neque p^t Ulumy qui imituri cum posnt, 
inventus est : neque quemquam alium, cujus opens primus auctoi 
f'verity in eo perfectissirnmny preeter JJomerum et Archilochum rep€- 
rie7nu5. Veil. Pater. 1. i. c. 5.* 
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All the greatest men and the most etalted geniases 
that have appeared for these two thousand and ftve 
or six hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and else- 
where; those whose writings we are still forced to 
admire; who are still our masters, and who teach 
us to think, to reason, to speak, and to write ; all 
these, says Madam Dacier, acknowledge Homer 
to be the greatest of poets, and look upon his po- 
ems as the modeUon w^hich all succeeding poets 
should form their taste and judgment. After all 
this, can there be any man so conceited of his own 
talents, be they never so great, as reasonably to pre- 
sume, that his decisions should prevail against such 
an universal concurrence of judgment in persons of 
the most distinguished abilities and characters ? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so uniform, and 
so universal, entirely justify Alexander the Great's 
favourable judgment of the works of Homer, which 
he looked upon as the most excellent and valuable 
production of the human mind ; ^ pretiosissimum 
humani animi opus. ^ 

* Quintilian, after having made a magnificent 
encooiium upon Homer, gives^us a just idea of his 
character and manner of w riting in these few^ words : 
Hunc fiemo in rn-agms sublrmitate^ in parvis pnvprie- 
tate suptraverit. h Idtm Uetus ac pressus, jucmidus 
et gravis, turn copid turn hr cv it ate mirabilis. In 
great things, what a subiiniity*of expression ; and 
in little, w hat a justness and propriety ! Diffusive 
and concise, pleasant and grave, equally admirable 
both for his copiousness and his brevity. 

H EsiOD. 1'be njost common opinion is, that he 
was contemporary w itli J|^jinier. it is said, he was 
born at Cumae, a town, in ^i^olis, but that he was 
brought up at Ascra, a little town in Boeotia, which 
has smee passed for his native country, '"^hus Vir- 
gH calls him the old man of A&cra. We kuow little 

^ Plin. L Tii. c. 29. * Quin. L x. cap. I. Eclog. vi. v. 70. 

fn hfe, whicti \t<nre&s<d to her translation of the 

Iliad. 
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or nothing of thb poet, but by the few remaining 
poems which be has left, all in hexameter verse; 
which are, Ist, The JVorks and Dat^s ; adly, The 
Theogany, or the genealogy of the g^s ; 3dly, The 
Shield of Hercules : of which last some doubt whe- 
ther it was written by Hesiod. 

J . 1 n the first these poems, entitled, The JVorks 
and Days, Hesiod treats of agriculture, which re- 
quires,* besides a great deal of#labour, a due ob- 
servation of times, seasons, and days. This poem is 
full of excellent sentences and maxims for the con- 
duct of life. He begins it with a short, but lively 
de6cri()tion of two sorts of disputes ; the one fatal 
to mankind, the source of quarrels, discords, and 
wars ; and the other infinitely useful and beneficial 
to men, as it sharj>ens their wits, excites a noble and 
generous emulation among them, and preparec the 
way for the invention and improvement of arts and 
sciences. lie then make? an admirable descriptioa 
of the four difterent ages of the world ; the golden, 
the silver, the bra^n, and the iron age. The per- 
sons who lived in the golden age, are those whom 
Jupiter after their death turn^ into so rr>any*Genii 
or spirits, and then *ap pointed them as guardians 
over mankind, giving them a commission to go up 
and down the earth, invisible to the sight of men, 
and to obsei ve all their good and evil actions. 

This poem was Virgil's model in composing his 
Georgies, as he himself acknowledges in this verse : 

Ascraeumque cam Romarta pei' opp'ida carmen,^ 

And sing tire Ascsee^ verse to Rowian s^ins. 

The choice in&de by th^eTwo illustrious poets of 
this subject for the exercise *of their muse, sinews in 
what honour the ancients held agriculture, and the 
feeding of cattle, the tw o innocent sources of the 
wealtli and plenty of a country. It is inucli to be 
deplored that in after-ages a taste so agreeable to 

* ^ h ii. v. 17(). 
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nature, and go well adapted to the preservation ot 
innocence of manners, should have gone to decay. 
Avarice and luxury have entirely depressed it. ® A^i- 
mirurn alii subiere ritus, circdque alia mentes homi- 
num detmentuTy et avQriti<2 tantum artes coluntur. 

2. The Theogony of Hesiod, and the poems of 
Homer, may be looked upon as the surest and most 
authentic archives and monuments of the theology 
of the ancients, an^. of the opinion they had of their 
gods. For; we are not to suppose, that these poets 
were the inventors of the fables which we read in 
their writings. They only collected and transmitted 
to posterity the traces of the religion which they 
found established, and w hich prevailed in their time 
and country. 

3. The Shield of Hercules is a separate fragment 
of a poem, wherein it is pretended that Hesiod ce- 
lebrated the most illustrious heroines of antiquity : 
and it bears that title, because it contains, among 
other things, a long description of the shield of Her- 
cules, concerning whom the sanje poem relates a 
particular adventure. 

The poetry of Hesipd, in those places that are 
susceptible of ornjiment, is very elegant and delight- 
ful, but not so sublime and lofty as that of Homer. 
Quintilian reckons him the chief in the middle 
manner of w riting. " Datur ei palma in illo medio 
dicendi genere. 

A. M. Archilochus. The poet Archilochus, born in 
32S0. Paros, inventor of the lambic verse, lived in the 
^ time of Candaules, king of Lydia. He has this ad- 
vantage in common with Horner, according to Vel- 
leius Paterculus, that he^/:5rried aj-once that kind 
of poetiw which he invented, to a very great perfec- 
tion. The feet which gave their name to these 
verses, and which at first were the only gort used, 
are composed of one short and one long syllable. 
The lambic verse, such as it was invented by Ar- 
chilochus, seems very proper for a vehement and 
Plin, in Prooem. 1. xir. ■ Lib, i. c. 5, 
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energetic style : accordingly we see, that Horace, 
speaking of this poet, says, liiat it was his anger, or 
rather his rage, that armed him with his lambics, 
for the exercising and exerting of his vengeance. 

Archilockum proprio rabies armavit lamho.'' 

And * Quintilian says, he had an uncommon force 
of expigession, was full of bold thoughts, and of those 
strokes that are concise, but keeif and piercing ; in a 
word, his style wa’S^trong and nervous. The t longest 
of his poems were said to be the best. The world 
have passed the same judgment upon the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero ; the latter of whom says 
the same of his friend Atticus’s letters. 

p The verses of Archilochus were extremely bit- 
ing and licentious ; witness those he writ against 
Lycambes, his father-in-law, which drove him to 
despair. For this double :{; reason, his poetry, how 
excellent soever it was reckoned in other respects, 
was banished out of Sparta, as being more likely to 
corrupt the hearts^and morals of young people, than 
to be useful in cultivating their understanding. We 
have only some very short fihagments remaining of 
this poet. Such a niceness in a heathen people, 
with regard to the quality of the books which they 
thought young persons should be permitted to read, 
is highly worth our notice, and will rise up in con- 
demnation against fnany Christians. 

H ippoNAx. This poet was of Ephesus, and sig- 
nalized himself some years after Archilochus, in the 

® Art. Poet. P Hor* Od. vi. & Epist. xix. 1. i, 

♦ Summa in hoc vis cloctUioni^ctwi validce turn breves vihrantes- 
que smtcnticEi plurimwn sanguinis clique nervorum. Uuin. 1, x. c. 1. 

t Ut ArUtophani Archilochi iambus, sic eptstola longissima 
qxuzQue optima videtur. Cic. Epist. xi. J. 1<5. ad Atticum. 

J Lacedavionii libr os Archilochi ^ civitate sud exportarijuMerunt, 
(jphd eorum parilm verecundttm ac pudicam lectirmem urbitrabantur. 
Noluerunt entm ed Uberorum tuomm onimot imbui, ne pith moribus 
noceret, qudm ingeniis prodesset. Itaque maximum poetam, autcerte 
•^*mmo proximumy quia dorrmm sibi irwisam obscctnis maledictis 
laceraverat, carminum eiilio muktdnmt. Vel. Pat. 1, vi. c. 3. 
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same kind of poetry, njod with the same force and 
wehcmence* He was ^ wg^, little, lean, and slender. 
Two celebrated scolptors, who wore brothers, Bu- 
pal(J8 and Atbeoii (some call tke latter Anthermns), 
diverted themselves at his expence, and represented 
him in a ridiculous fonn. It is dangerous to attack 
satiric poets. Hippooax retortec^, Uieir pleasantry 
with such keen strokes of satire, that tl^ey hanged 
themselves out oi mortification : otl^ers say they 
only quitted the city of Ephesus,- where Hipponax 
lived. Hjs did not spare even those 

to whom he owed his life. How monstrous was this ! 
Horace! joins Hipponax with Archilochus, and re- 
presents thenaafi twopoetiequallydarjgerous. In the 
Axithoiogia there are three Oi' foiir epigrams, which 
describe Hipponax as terrible even after his death. 
Tliey admonish travellers to avoid his tomb, as a 
place from whenceadreadful hail pei petually pours, 

groildiuan- 

t&m tumuLum, hxft'rtndum. 

It is thou^ii: be invented th/^ Season verse, in 
wiuch .the Spondee is used instead of the Iambus in 
the sixtb foot of the verse teat bears that name. 

ST£Siciroiius.r He was of Himera, a city in 
Sicily^ #iKi excelled in Lyiic poetry, as did those 
other poets of whom w-e ane goii^ to speak. I^ri? 
po^jf gs thajt, the veraes of which, digested into odes 
and stanzas, w ere sung to the lyre, or to other such 
like io&tratuCB^. Stes^orus fiouiisl^d betwixt the 
37th and 47te Olytspiad- * Pausanias, after many 
other fables, relates, that Stesichorus having been 
puniabed wkb the loss of si^bt for his satirical verses 

* Anfbol, 1. iii. ^ l*rusf*iD Lacon. JS. 200. 

* moudulu wuiMs Jkdi^ trai : ima- 

ginan gtts ridn\dum Sluod 

tU jcrtdiUwr aliguiluM ad jUigmtim <m wwuUme : mtad Juisum 

HfU. L MUtVl. C. 

f Ju mudet mspenijmti 

toUo : 

^aUt tpruuM 

Aiu accr Bupalo, Epod. ?i. 
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i|pinit Helen, did not recover it, till he had retracted 
hi8 invectives, by writing arnathet* ode contrary to tlie 
first ; which latter kind of ode is eince colled PaliHQ- 
alia. Quintilian * says, tlmt he sung of wars and 
illustrious heroes, and that he supported upon the 
lyre all the dignity and in^^sty of epic poetry. 

Alcman. He was of Lac^oenmn, or, as some 
will have it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much 
about the same time as Stesiclwrus. Some make 
him the first autl^ of amorous verses. . 

Alc/EUs. He was born at Mitylene in Lesbos: 
it is from him that the Alcaic verse derived its 
name. He w^as a professed a:jemy to the tyrants of 
Lesbos, and particulaudy to Pittacus, against whom 
he perpetually inveighed in his verses. ' It is said 
of him, that being once in a battle, be was seized with 
such fear and terror, that he threw down his arms, 
and ran away, 'j Horace has tliought fit to give us 
the same account of himself. ^ Poets do not value 
themselves so much upon prowess as upon wit. 
JQuintiliaa say#, t^at the style of Alcaeus was close, 
magnificent, and chaste ; and to complete his cha- 
racter, adds, that he very raueh resembled Homer. 

Si MOM Dies. This poet was a native of Ceos, an 
island in the iEgean sea. He continued to flourish 
at the time of Xerxes's expedition. He § excelled 
principally in elegy, Tl« invention of ifigsdLljnenrjory 
is ascrib^ to tmrif of wbkh I have spoken else- 
w'here.|| At twenty Tour years of age he disputed 
for, and carried, the prize of poetry. 

* Herod. 1. V. c. 95. 

• Slcsichorum, qudm si^ing^io Ufilidus, mttteridp quorpie osten- 
dimt, maxima bclLa €larissini(% c&ncnicm duces, ct oaxini- 
nw onern lyrd sustinentem. L. x. 1. 

f T^ecum Philippes ft cdfirm fugum 
Sfnsi, relictd non hene pannuld. Hor. Od. vii. 1. 2. 

f In eloqilhido brevis et magniJUtes ft tliligrau, pk r ttm p it Ho* 
mero similis. 

5 Sed ne relictis, Musa prenax , joevs 
Ctee retrcLCUs fnvnera rtOJiim. Homt. 

Mixstius latrymit Smanidcis. Cattail. 

B Method of ueaebbg add sWdying lire Belle? Lettrts. 
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^ The answer he gave a prince who asked him,' 
what God was, is much celebrated. That prince 
was Hiero, king of Syracuse. The poet desired a day 
to consider the question proposed to him. On the 
morrow he asked two days ; and whenever he was 
called upon for his answer, he still doubled the time. 
The king, surprised at this behaviour, demanded 
his reason for it. It is, replied Simonides, because 
the more I considt;r the question, the more obscure 
it seems : Quia quanto diutius cnr.ndero^ tanto mihi 
res videtur obscurior. The answer was wise, if it 
proceeded from the high idea which he conceived 
of the Divine Majesty, wiiich ’^no understanding 
can comprehend, nor any tongue express. 

* After having travelled through many cities of 
Asia, and amassed considerable wealth by cele- 
brating, in his verses, the praises of those who were 
capable of rewarding him w^ell, he embarked for 
the island of Ceos, hjs native country. The ship was 
cast away. Every one endeavoured to save what 
they could. .Simonides did not encumber himself 
with any thing ; and when he was asked the reason 
for it, he replied, I„carry all Xhave about me 
Mecum, inquity mea sunt cuncta. Several of the 
company Were drowned, being overwhelmed by the 
weight of the things they attempted to save, and those 
who got to shore were plundered by thieves. All that 
escaped went to Clazomenae, which w as not far from 
the place where the vessel was lost. One of the citi- 
zens, who loved learning, and had read the poems 
of Simonides with great admiration, was exceedingly 
pleased, and thought it an honour to receive him 

* Cic. de Nat, Deor. 1. i. * Plftedr. 1. iv. 

* Cert^ hoc esi Dew, quod *et cum dicitur, non potest diet : cum 
eutimcUUTynonpotcttitttimari; cOm comparatVT, non potest cofnpa' 
rari; aim d^nitur, iptd d^itionc crescit. S. serm. de 
Ump. cix. 

Nobis ad inteUectum pectus angustum est. Et idea sic cum 
(DamO digni astimamus, dum ineeastimabilem dicimsis, Eloquaar 
quemadmodum sentio, Magnitudinem Dei qui se putat ndssCt mi- 
Tiuit : gu$ non vuU minuere, non nooU, Minut, Falix. 
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into his house. He supplied him abundantly with 
necessaries, whilst the rest w^ere obliged to beg. 
through the city. The poet, upon meeting^them, did 
not forget to observe how justly he had answered 
them in regard to his effects : DLvi^ inquit ^ mea ?ne- 
cum esse cuncta ; ^os jquod rapuistis, perit, 

lie w^as reproached with having disiiunoured po- 
etry by his avari?c, in making his pen venal, and not 
comprising any verses till he ha(^agreed on the price 
to be paid for thqm. "" In Aristotle, w e/ind a proof 
of this, w hich dot^iim no honour. A person who 
had won the prize in the chariot races, desired Si- 
monides to compose a song of triumph upon that 
subject. The poet, not thinking the reward suffi- 
cient, replied, that he could not treat it well. This 
prize had been won by mules, and he pretended 
that animal did not afford the proper matter for 
praise. Greater offers were made him, which en- 
nobled the mule ; and the poem was made. Mpney 
has long had powder to bestow^nobilitj and beauty: 

Et genus et f%rmam regina pecunia donat. 

As this animal is generated between a she-ass and a 
horse, the poet, as Aristotle observes, considered 
them at first only on the base side of their pedigree. 

But money made him take them in the other light, 
and he styled them illustrious foals (f rapid steeds : 

dsWoito^wv bvfa.r^e$ 'iitTrcvv, 

Sappho. She was of the same place, and lived at 
the same ti[ne with Alcreus. The Sapphic verse 
took its name from her. She composed a consi- 
derable number of poems, of which there are but 
tw’o remaining : thest as^sufficient to satisfy us that 
the praises givdVi her inVlT ages, for the beauty, 
pathetic softness, numbers* harmony, and infinite 
graces of her poetry, are not without foundation. 

As a further proof of her merit, she was called the 
Tenth Muse ; and the of Rlitylene engraved 

Iyer image upon their money. It were to be w ished, 

» Rhct. K iii. c. 2. 

C F 
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that the purity of her manners bad been ^qual to the 
beauty of her genius; and that she had not disho- 
noured her sex by her vices and irregularities. 

Anacreon. This poet was of Teos, a city of ‘ 
Ionia. He lived in the 72 d Olympiad. Anacreon 
spent a ^reat part of his time at the court of Poly- 
crates, that fortunate tyrant of Samos ; and not only 
shared in all his pleasures, but was of his council. 

^ Plato tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the' sons of 
Pisistratusj sent a vessel of fift^a-oars to Anacreon, 
and wrote him a most obliging letter, entreating him 
to come to Athens, where his excellent works would 
be esteemed and relished as they deserved. It is 
said, the only study of this poet was joy and plea- 
sure: and those remains we have of his poetry suf- 
ficiently contirm it. We sec plainly in all his verses, 
that his hand writes what his heart feels and dictates. 
It is impossible to express the elegance and delicacy 
of his poems: nothipg could be more estimable, had 
their object been more noble. 

Thespis. He was the first inventor of Tragedy. 

I defer speaking of him, till I come to give some ac- 
count of the tragic poets. 

Of the seven I Vise Men of Greece, 

These men are too famous in antiquity to be 
omitted in this present history. Their lives arc 
written by Diogenes Laertius. 

Thales, the Milesian, If Cicero* is to be believ- 
ed, Thales was the most illustrious of the seven wise 
men. It was he that laid the first foundations of 
philosophy in Greece, and*, gave rise to the sect 
called the Ionic sect!; because the founder ot 
it, was of Ionia. 

He held water to be the first principle of all 
things ; and that God was that intelligent being, by 

Herod. 1. iii. c. 121. " In Hippar. p. 228, 229. 

* Lib, i. de Nat. Deor. n. 25. 

Princeps Thales, units e s^tem ad sex reliquos corucssW^ 
primasferunt. Lib. iv. Acad. QUBist. n. 118. 
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whom all things, yrere farmed from water. The first 
of these opinions he had borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, who, seeing the Nile to be the^eause of the 
fertility of all their lands, mlghtofl^iTy imagine from 
thence, that water was jtiwr'pnnciple of all things. 

, He was the first of the Greeks that studied astro- 
nomy. He ha^l exactly foretold the time of the 
eclipse of the sun that happened in the reign of As- 
tyages, king of Media, of uhidh mention has been 
made already. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and du- 
ration of the solar year among the Grecians. By 
comparing the bigness of the sun’s body with that 
of the moon, he thought he had discovered, that the 
body of the moon was in solidity but the 720th part 
of the sun’s body, and consequently, that the solid 
body of the sun was above 700 times bi<iger than the 
solid body of the moon. This computation is very 
far from the truth ; as the sun’s solidity exceeds, 
not only 700 times, but many millions of times, the 
moon’s magnitude or solidity. But we know, that 
in all these matters, and particularly in that of which 
we are now speaking, the first observations and dis- 
coveries were very im[)erfectr • 

When Thales travelled into Egypt, he discover- 
ed an easy and certain method for taking the exact 
height of the pyramids, by observing the time when 
the shadow^ of ouT body is equal in length to the 
height of the body itself. 

To shew that philosophers were not so destitute, 
as some people imagined, of that sort of talents and 
capacity which is proper for.business ; and that they 
would be as successful Mothers in growing rich, if 
they thought fit to apply themselves to that pursuit, 
he bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the terri- 
tory of Miletus before they were in blossom. ^ The 
profound knowledge he had of nature had probably 
enabled him to foresee that the year would be ex- 

** Plin. lib. xrxvi, cap. 12. • Cic. lib. i. deDifin. D. Ill^ 

2 F 2 
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treraely fertile. It proved so in fact ; and he made 
a considerable profit by his l)argain. 

He used to thank the gods for three things ; that 
he was born a reasonable creature, and not a beast; 
a man, and not a woman ; a Greek, and not a Bar- 
barian. Upon his mother’s pressing him to marry 
when he was young, he told h<'i^ it was then too 
soon ; and after several years were lapsed, he told 
her, it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, <^hd very attentively 
contemplating the stars, he chanced to fall into a 
ditch. Ha! says a good old woman that was by, 
how will you perceive what passes in the heavens, 
and what is so infinitely above your head, if you 
cannot see what is just at your feet, and before your 
nose ? 

A. M. He was born the first year of the 35th, and died 

Olympiad : consequently 
he lived to he abov5 ninety \ears of age. 

Solon. Hislife has been already related at length. 

Ckilo. He was a Lacedaemonian: very little 
is related of him. iEsop asking him one day, how 
Jupiter employed himself? In humbling those, says 
he, that exalt themselves, and exalting those that 
abase themselves. 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeing his son win 
the prize at boxing, in the Olympic games. He said, 
when he was dying, that he was not conscious to 
himself of having committed any fault dui’ing tiie 
whole course of his life (an opinion well becoming 
the pride and blindness of a heathen philosopher); 
unless it was once, wheq^ie made use of a little dis- 
simulation and evasionf in giving judgment in fa- 
vour of a friend : in which action he did not know, 
whether he had done well or ill. He died about the 
52d Olympiad. 

PiTTACus. He wasof Mitylene, acity of Lesbos. 
Joining with the brothers of Alcteus, the famous 
Lyric poet, and with Alcaeus himself, Avbo was at 
the head of the exiled party, he drove the tyrant 
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Avho had usurped the government out of that 
island. 

The inhabitants of Mitvlenebeingat war witli the 
Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. 
To spare the blood of his fellow citizens, he offered 
to figlit Plirynon, tlie enemy’s general, in single com- 
bat. The challenge vvas accepted. Pittacus was 
victorious, and kTlled his adversary. Phe Mityle- 
nians, *out of gratitude, with i^nanimous consent 
conferred the s^i^^eigntv of the city upon him; 
which he accepte^and behaved himself with so 
much moderation and wisdom, that he w as always 
respected and beloved by his subjects. 

In the mean time Alceeus, Avho was a declared 
enemy to all tyrants, did not spare Pittacus in his 
verses, notwithstanding the mildness of his govern- 
ment and temper, but inveighed severely against 
him. Tlie jioet tell afterwards into Pittacus's hands, 
who was so far from taking revenge, that he gave 
him his liberty, and shew’ed by*that act of clemency 
and generosity, that he was only a tyrant in name. 

After having governed ten years with great equity 
and wisdom, he voluntarily resigned his authority, 
and retired. * He used to say, tjiat the proof of a 
g^ood goveTumevAl was to engage the subjects, not to 
\>e aiva\d oi vWw p\\nee, V)\W Vo V>e aiva\d io^ Vuvu. 
It was a maxim with him, that no man should 
ever give himself tJie liberty of speaking ill of a 
friend, or even of an enemy. He died in the oCd 
Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but very little of Bias. He ob- 
liged Alyattes,king of Lydia, by a stratagem, to raise 
the siege of Prifne, whs^^ was born. Tliu city 
was hard pressed w itli it^mine ; upon w hich he 
caused tw o mqles tobefattened,and contrived avvay 
to have tyem pass into the enemy's camp, dhe 
good condition they were in astonished the king, 
who thereupon sent deputies into the city, upon pre- 

* E) ra; uifvj>c»e; 5 irafao'Jcfuao-eiE ajrov, 

viflp aura. Piut. in Cony. avpt. sap. p, 1.52. 
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tence of offering ter^s of peace, but really to ob- 
serve the state of the town and people. Bias guessing 
their errand, bad ordered the granaries to be filled 
with great heaps of sand, and those heaps to be co- 
vered over with corn. When the deputies returned, 
and made report to the king, of the great plenty of 
provisions they had seen in the city> he hesitated no 
longer, but concluded a treaty, and raised the siege. 
^ One of the maxirtis Bias particularly taught and 
recommended, was, to do all thf^/od we can, and 
ascribe all the glory of it to the gods. 

TTleobulus. We know as little of him as of 
the former. He was born at Lindos, a tou n in the 
isle of Rhodes; or, as some will have it, in Caria. 
He invited Solon to come and live with him, when 
Pisistratus had usurped the sovereignty of Athens. 

Periander. He is numbered among the wdbe 
men, though he was a tyrant of Corinth. When he 
had first made himseif master of that city, he writ 
to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to know what 
measures he should take with his Rew-acquired sub- 
jects. The latter, without any other answ er, led the 
messenger into a field of wheat, wlicre in walking 
along he beat down with his cane all the ears of 
corn that were higher than the rest. Peri^nder per- 
fectly w'cll understood the meaning of this enigma- 
tical answer, which w^as a tacit intimation to him, 
that, in order to secure his ow if life, he should cut 
off the most powerful of the Corinthian citizens. 
^ But, if we may believe Plutarch, Periander did not 
relish so cruel advice, 

^ He writ circular letters to^Il the wise men, in- 
viting them to pass some i(fnic w ith*him at Corinth, 
as they had done the yeaV before at Sardis w ith Croe- 
sus. Princes in those days thoughtthemselves much 
honoured, w’hefftHey could Lave siIHi gueSts fiVtlieij 


* In Cony. sept. sap. ^ Diog. Laert. in vit. Feriand. 
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houses. '"Plutarch describes an imtertainment, which 
Periander gave these illustriousguests ; and observes, 
at the same time, that the decent simplicity of it, 

‘ adapted to the taste and character of the persons 
entertained, did him much more honour, than the 
greatest magnificence could have done. subject 
of their discourse at table was sometimes grave and 
serious, and sometimes pleasant and gay. One of 
the coifipany proposed this cjucsJ:ion : Which is the 
most perfect pofu^lar government? that, answered 
Solon, Where an injlVry done to any private citizen is 
such to the whole body : that, says Bias, \\ here tiie 
law has no superior: that, says Thales, Where the 
inhabitants are neither too rich, nor too poor: that, 
says Anacharsis, Where virtue is honoured, and vice 
detested : says Pittacus, Wliere dignities are always 
conferred upon the virtuous, and never upon the 
wicked: says Cleobulus, Where the citizens fear 
blame, more than punishment : says Chilo, ^^Tere 
the law^s are more regarded, and have more autho-;^ 
rity than the orators. From all these opinions, 
Periander conclu(^ed, that the most perfect popular 
government would be that which came nearest to 
aristocracy, where tlie sovereign authority is lodged 
in the hands of a few^ men of honour and virtue. 

Whilst these wise men were assembled together at 
Periander’s court, a courier arrived from Amasis 
king of Egypt, with a letter for Bias, wdth whom 
that king kept a close correspondence. The purport 
of this letter was to consult him how he should an- 
swer a proposal made him by the king of Ethiopia, 
of his drinking up sea ; in which case the Ethi- 
opian king pronysed to to him a certain num- 

ber of cities in his dominiops : but if he did not do 
it, then he, Amasis, was to give up the same number 
of his cities to the king of Ethiopia, It w^as usual 
in those days for princes to propound such enigma- 
tical aod puzzling questions to one another. Bias 
answered him directly, and advised him to accept 
c In Conv. sept, sap. 
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the offer on the condition that tlie king of Ethiopia 
would stop all the rivers that flow into the sea; for 
the business was only to drink up the sea, and not 
the rivers. We find an answer to the same eflect 
ascribed to iEsop. 

I must not here forget to take notice, that these 
wise men, of whom I have been speaking, were all 
lovers of poetry, and composed verses themselves, 
some of them a confjdcrable number, upon subjects 
of morality, and policy, which a^^ certainly topics 
-well worthy of the Muses, ‘^^olon, however, is 
reproached for having written some licentious verses; 
which may leach us what judgment we ought to 
form of these pretended \^ise men of the pagan 
world. 

Instead of some of these seven wise men which I 
have mentioned, some people have substituted others; 
as Anacharsis, for example, Myso, Epimenides, Phe- 
recydes. Tliefirstof t,heseis the most known in story. 

Anacharsis. Long before Soloifs time the No- 
mad Scythians were ia great reputation for their 
simplicity,- irngaiity, temperance, and justice. Ho- 
mer calls them a very just natic^n. Anacharsis was 
one of these Scythians, and of the royal family. A 
certain Athenian, once having reproached him with 
his country ; My country, you think, replied Ana- 
charsis, is no great honour to me; and you, Sir, 
are no great honour to your cjountry. His good 
sense, profound knowledge, and great experience, 
made him pass for one of the s^ven wise men. He 
writ a treatise in verse upon the art military, and 
composed another tract on th® law’s of Scythia. 

He used to make visits Solon. ..It was in a con- 
versation with him thaE be compared law s to cob- 
w:ebs, w’hich-.entangle only little flies, w hilst w asps * 
fmd hornets break 'through them. 

Being inured to the austere and poor life of the 
Scythians, hp set little value upon riches. Croesus 
invited him to come and see him, and without 
^ Plut, in Solon, p. 79. ^ Iliad, lib. N. v. 6. 
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doubt hinted to him, that he fvas able to mend his 
fortune. “ I have no occasion for your gold,” said 
the Scythian in his answer ; “ I came into Greece 
‘‘ only to enrich my mind, and improve my under- 
standing; I shall be very well satisfied, if I re- 
“ turn into my own country, not with an addition 
‘‘ to my wealthy but with an increase of knowledge 
and virtue.'^ However, Anacharsis accepted the 
invitation, and went to tliat pi^nce’s court. 

^ We have observed that ^E^op was much 

surprised and dis^lisfied at the cold and indiffer- 
ent manner in which Solon viewed the magnificence 
of the palace, and the vast treasures of Croesus; 
because it was the master, and not the house, that 
the philosopher wished to have rneason to admire. 

Certainly,” says Anacharsis to .Esop on that oc- 
casion, “ you have forgotten your own fable of the 
“ fox and panther. The latter, as her highest me- 
‘‘ lit, could only shew her , fine skin, beautifully 
marked and spotted wfitli diflerent colours : the 
fox’s skill, on ^hc contrary, was very plain, but 
contained within it a treasure of subtilties and 
stratagems of int]nite value. This very image,’’ 
continued the Scythian, ‘‘shewime your own cha- 
racter. You are affected with a splendid out- 
“ side, whilst you pay little or no regard to what 
is truly the man, that is, to that which is in him, 
“ and consequently properly his.” 

^sop. I join jEsop with the wise men of 
Greece ; not only 'because he w as olten amongst 
them,* but because he taught true wisdom wfith far 
more art than they do who teach it by rules and 
definitions. 

^ Plut. in Conv. sept. sap. p. 155. 

* Miopus ille e PhrygiB fabulator, hand immeritd sapiens exisr 
timatus est : dim queeunlia monitu suasuque erant, non severe^ non 
imperiote prwcepit ei censuii, ut philosophis mos est, sedfestii^s 
delect ahilesquc apoiogos commcnlns, res saluhriter ac proRpicimtcr 
animadversas, in merUes anunosque hominum, cum audiendi qud^ 
damilleccbrd induii, Aul. Gell. Noct. Art. lib. ii. cap. 29. 
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jEsiop vms by birth'll Phry^afli He had abund- 
aoCPB of wit ; but was terribly deformed : he was 
short, hunch-backed, and horridly ugly in face^ 
imving scarce the bgiire of a man ; and; for a. very 
considerable time almost without the use of speech. 
As to his condition of life, he was a slave ; and the 
merchant who haii houglit him, found it very diffi- 
cult to get him offi his hands, so extremely were 
people shocked at liis unsightly hgure and detor- 
mity. . 

The first master he had sent lam to labour in the 
field; whether it was that he thought him inca{>a- 
ble of any better employment, or only to remove 
so disagreeable an object out of his sight. 

He was afterwvirds sold to a philosopher named 
Xanthus. I should never have done, should I re- 
late all the strokes of wit, the sprightly repartees, 
and the arch and humorous circumstances of his 
words arxl behaviour, One day his master de- 
signing to treat some of his friends, ordered -®sop 
to provide the best of every thing^he could find in 
the market. jEsop bought nothing but tongues, 
which he desired the cook to sqrve up with differ- 
ent sauces. WheH dinner came, the first and se- 
cond courses, the side dishes, and the removes, 
were tongues. Did I not order you, says Xanthus 
in a violent passion, to buy the best victuals the 
market afforded? And have I*not obeyed your 
orders ? says iEsop. Is there any thing better than 
a tongue? Is not the tongue the bond of civil so- 
ciety, the key of sciences, and the organ of truth 
and reason? By means of tltd tongue cities are 
built, and governments est^rfflished and administer- 
ed : with that men instruct, persuade, and preside 
in assembles : it is tlic instrument by whicfi vye ac- 
quit ourselves of the chief of all our duties, 
praising and adoring the gods. Well then, re- 
plied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to mar- 
ket again to*morrow, and buy me the worst of every 
thing : the same company will dine with me, and 1 



have a mind to diversify myeAertairltilent. iEsop 
the next day provided nothing but the very same 
dishes ; telling his master that the tongue was the 
w'orst thing in the world. It is, says he, the instru- 
ment of all strife and contention, the foinenter of 
law-suits, and the source of divisions and wars; it 
is the organ of f rror, of lies, calutUny, and blas^ 
phemy. 

/Esop found it very difficult Ijo obtain his liberty. 
One ot ti)e firft-oses he made of it was to go to 
Croesus, who, on afccount of his great reputation 
and fame, had been long desirous to see him. The 
strange deformity of /Esop s person shocked the 
king at first, and much abated the good opinion he 
had conceived of him. But the beauty ot his mind 
soon shone forth through the coarse veil that co- 
vered it; and Croesus found, as /Esop said on an- 
other occasion, that we ought not to consider the 
form of the vessel, but the quality of the liquor it 
contains. 

^ He made sevi^ral voyages into Greece, either 
for pleasure, or upon the affairs of Croesus. Be- 
ing at Athens a short time after Pisistratus had 
usurped the sovereignty, and abolished the popu- 
lar government, and observing that the Athenians 
bore this new yoke with great impatience, he re- 
peated to them the fable of the frogs who demand- 
ed a king Irom Jupiter. 

It is doiibte/i whether the fables of iEsop, such 
as w'e have them, are all his, at least in regard to 
the expression. Great part of them are ascribed 
to Planudes, who wrote life, and lived in the 
14 th century. • \ • 

/Esop is reckoned the ‘author and inventor of 
this simple and natural manner of conveying in- 
stri^on 4 )y tales and fables; in which light Phte- 
drur speaks of him : 

JEsopus auctor quam materiam repa'it, 

Hnnc egt) poiivi versibus senarih. 

* Phaetlr. 1. i. fab. 2. 
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But the *^lory of this invention is really due to 
the poet Hesiod ; an invention which does not seem 
to be of any ^reat importance, or extraordinary 
merit, and yet has been much esteemed and njade 
use ot by the greatest philosophers and ablest poli- 
ticians, ^ Plato tells us, that Socrates, a little be- 
fore he died, turned some of iEsop’s fables into 
verse : * and Plato himself earnestly recommends 
it to nurses to instruct their children in it betimes, 
in order to form their manners, apd4o inspire them 
early v\ith the love of wisdom. * 

Fables could never have been so universally 
adopted by all nations, as .we see they have, if 
there w as not a vast fund of useful truths contain- 
ed in them, and agreeably concealed under that 
plain and negligent disguise, in w hich their pecu- 
liar character consists. The Creatoi* certainly de- 
signing to instruct mankind, by the very prospect 
of nature, has endow, ed the brute part of it with 
various instincts, inclinations, and properties, to 
serve as so many pictures in mi^'iature to man of 
the several duties incumbent upon him; and to 
point out to him the good or evjl qualities he ought 
to acquire or avoid. Thus has he given us, for in- 
stance, a lively image of meekness and innocence 
in the lamb; of fidelity and friendship in the dog; 
and on the contrary, of violence, rapaciousness, and 
cruelty in the wolt, the lion, and the tyger ; and so 
of the other species of animals ; and all this he has 
designed, not only as instruction, but as a secret 
reproof to man, if he should be indifferent about 
those qualities in himself, whioh he cannot forbear 
esteeming or detesting^ q^n in tbs brutes them- 
selves. 

^ Plat, in Pb»d. p. 60. * Lib. ii. de Rep. p. 378. 

* Il((E ljuoquc fabul(Et qua, eilamsi origiucm non .Msqmo ac- 
^epcrunt ( num videtur eamm primus auctor HesiodusJ, mmine 
tam^ .Msopi maxinti cflebrantur^ ducere animos solent,pracipue 
rusticonrm ci iwpcritorum : qui ft simpticius qua ficta sunt nudi- 
imt, ft capii volupt ate facile Us quiou* dclectQntur coruicniiunt. 
Quintil. 1. y. c. 12, 
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This is a dumb language which all nations un- 
derstand : it is a sentiment engraven in nature, 
Avhich every man carries about with him. iEsop 
was the first of all the profane writers who laid 
hold of and unfolded it, made happy applications 
of it, and attracted men’s attention to this sort of 
simple and natural instruction, which is within the 
reach of all capacities, and equally adapted to per- 
sons of all ages and conditioifs. He was the first 
that, in orde^^to give body and substance to vir- 
tues, vices, dnties/and maxims of society, did, by 
an ingenious artifice and innocent fiction, invent 
the method of clothing them with graceful and fa- 
miliar images borrowed from nature, by giving lan- 
guage to brute beasts, and ascribing sense and rea- 
son to plants and trees, and all sorts of inanimate 
creatures, 

Ttie fables of iEsop are void of all ornament; but 
abound with good sense, aiid are adapted to the 
capacity of children, for whom they are more par- 
ticularly composed. Those of Phsedrus are in a 
style somewhat more elevated and diffused, but at 
the same time haNte a simplicity and elegance, that 
very much resemble the Attic spirit and style in 
the plain way of writing, which was the finest and 
most delicate kind of composition in use among the 
Grecians. Monsieur de la Fontaine, who was 
very sensible tbaf the French tongue is not suscep- 
tible of the same elegant simplicity, has enlivened 
his fables with a sprightly and original turn of 
thought and expression, peculiar to himself, which 
no other person hfls yet been able to imitate. 

It is not eRsy to c^c^ve, why Seneca asserts 
as a fact, that the Rombns to his time had never 
tried their pens in this kind of composition. Were 
fatfles of Phaedrus unknowm to him ? 


* Non audeo te usque eo produccrc, ut fahcllas quoque et 2Eso- 
pcos logos, INTENTATUM RoMANlS INGENIIS OPUS, SoUtd iibi VC^ 

nustaic connectas. Senec;. d« Consol, ad Polyb. c. 27. 
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^■Plutarch rdates. the manner pf ^Esop’s death. 
He went to Delphi, with a great quantity of gold 
.,and silver, to offer, ia the name of Croesus, a great 
sacrifice to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a 
* considerable sum. A quarrel, which arose be- 
tween him and the people of Delphi, occasioned 
him, after the sacrifice, to send bgck the money to 
Croesus, and to inform him, that those for whom it 
was intended had jiendered themselves unu orthy of 
his bounty.* The inhabitants oLDf^phi caused him 
to be condemned as guilty of Sacrilege, and to be 
thrown down from the top of a rock, d he god, 
offended by this action, punished them with a 
plague and famine ; so that to put an end to tliose 
evils, they caused it to be signified in all the assem- 
blies of Greece, that if any one, for the honour of 
iEsop, would come and claim vengeance for his 
death, they would give him satisfaction. ^At the 
third generation, a man from Samos presented him- 
aelf, who had no other relation to T^sop than being 
descended from the persons who had bought that 
fabulist. The Delphians made this man satisfac- 
tion, and thereby delivered themselves from the 
pestilence and famine that distressed them. 

The Athenians, those, excellent judges qfjrue 
glory, erected a noble statue to this learned and in- 
genious slave; to let all the people knowy says 
®Phasdrus, that •the ways of hdnour were open in- 
differently to all mankind, and that it was not to 
birth, but merit, they paid so honourable a distinc- 
tion. 

JEsopo ingentem ^tatuantposnere Attici, 
Strvumqut collocArit^t a:ternA in basi^ 

Patere honoris sciYent ut cuncti viam^ 

Nec generi tribui, sed virtuti glorianu 

^ De seri Nurainis vindictA, p. 556, 557. 

* Herod, lib. ii. cap. 134. “ Lib. ii. 

* Pwr jaiior, equal to 240 livres, or about QL IO 5 . 
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CHAP. L 

The History of Dai'ius, intermixed xvith that of 
the Greeks, 

^Before Darius came to Ge king, he was called 
Ochus. At his accession he took the name of Da- 
rius, which, according to Herodotus, in the Persi- 
an language signifies an Avenger, or a man that 
defeats the schemes of another; probably because 
he had punished and put an end to the insolence of 
the Magian impostor. He reigned thirty-six years. 

Sect. I. Daidus^^ Marriages, The Irnpositmi of 
Tributes, The Insolence and Punishment of IrB 
taphernes. The Death of Oretes. The Story of 
Deniocedcs a Physician, The Jews permitted to 
carry on the Building of their Temple, The Ge- 
nerosity of fyloson ni^diirded. 

Before Darius was elected king, he had married 
the daughter ofGobryas, whose name is not known. 
Artabart:anes, the eldest of the three sons whom he 
had by her, afterwards disputed the empire with 
Xerxes. 

• Herod. ]. vi. c. 98. Val. Max. I. ix. c, 2. 
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Darius* When Darius was seated in the throne, the bet- 
ter to secure himself therein, he married two of Cy- 
Ant. J. Cv daughters, Atossa and Artistona. Tlie former 
621 . had been \vife to Cambyses, her own brother, and 
afterwards to Smcrdis theMagian, during the time 
he possessed the throne. Artistona was still a vir- 
gin when Darius married her ; and of all his wives 
was the person he most loved, fie likewise mar- 
ried Parmys, dau^iter of the true Smerdi^, who 
Avas Cambyses's brother, as also Piiedyma, daugh- 
ter to Otanes, by whose man/gement the impos- 
ture of the JMagian was discovered. By these w ives 
he had a great number of children of both sexes. 

We have already seen, that the seven conspira- 
tors vvho put the iVIagian to death, had agreed 
among themselves, that he whose liorse, on a day 
appointed, first neighed, at the rising of the sun, 
should be declared king ; and that Darius’s horse, 
by an artifice of his^ groom, procured his master 
that honour. The king, desiring to transmit to 
future ages his gratitude for t^is signal service, 
caused an equestrian statue to be set up, with this 
inscription : Darius, the son qf^Hystaspes, acquired 
the khigdorn (if 'Persia by means oj his horse (whose 
name was inserted) and of his groo7n, Oebares. 
There is in this inscription, in which we see the 
king is not ashamed to own himself indebted to his 
horse and liis groom for so transcendent a bene- 
faction as the regal diadem, when it w as his inter- 
est, one w^ould think, to have it considered as the 
fruits of a superior merit : there is, I say, in this 
inscription, a simplicity and sitw:erity strikingly cha- 
racteristic of those ancier^imes, and extremely re- 
mote From the pride and vanity of our own. 

^ One of the first cares of Darius, when he was 
settled in the throne, was to regulate the »tate of the 
provinces, and to put his finances into good order. 
Before his time, Cyrus and Cambyses had contented 


^ Herad. Uiii. c S8. 
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* Ibid. c. S 9 — 97. 
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themselves with receiving from the conquered na- Darius, 
tions such free gifts only as they yolunt arily offer- 
ed, and with requiring a certain number of troops 
when they had occasion for them. But Darius 
perceived that it was impossible for him to pre- 
serve all the nations subject to him in peace and 
security, without keeping up regular forces ; and 
e(]ually impossible to maintain these forces, with- 
out as.^igning them a certain p^y; or to be able 
punctually to give them that pay, without laying 
taxes and impositioL-i^ upon the people. 

In order therefore the better to regulate the ad- 
ministration of his finances, he divided the whole 
empii e into twenty districts or governments, each 
of which was annually to pay a certain sum to the 
satrap appointed for that purpose. The natural 
subjects, that is, the Persians, were exempt from 
all imposts. Herodotus gives an exact enumera- 
t' u of these provinces, which may very much con- 
^nbute to give us a just idea of the extent of the 
P c dan empire. 

in Asia it comprehended all that now belongs to 
the Persians and Turks ; in Africa, it took in Egypt 
and part of Nubia; as also the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean as far as the kingdom of Barca ; in Eu- 
rope, part of Thrace and Macedonia. But it must 
be observed, that in this vast extent of country, 
there were several nations which were only tribu- 
tary, and uot properly subjects to Persia; as is the 
c^se at this day with respect to the Turkish empire. 

' History observes, that Darius, in imposing these 
u 'bates, shewed great,wisdom and moderation. He 
cut for the principal inhak^tajits of every province; 
such as were best acquainted.with the condition and 
ability of their country, and were interested in giv- 
ing him a^rue and impartial account. He then 
asked them, if such and such sums, which he pro- 
posed to each of them for their respective provinces, 
were not too great, or did not exceed what they 
• Plut. ia Apophthegm, p. 172. 

• a G 
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pariuf. were able to pay ; his intention being, as he told 
them, not to oppress his subjects, but only to re- 
quire such aids from them as were proportioned to 
their incomes, and absolutely necessary for the de- 
fence of the state. They all answered, that the 
sums he proposed were very reasonable, and such 
as would not be burthensome to the people. The 
king, how ever, was pleased to abate one half, choos- 
ing rather to keep 9^ great deal within bounds, than 
to risk a pqssibility of exceeding them. 

But notwithstanding this e^j^traordinary modera- 
tion on the king’s part, as there is something odi- 
ous in all imposts, the Persians, who had given the 
surname of father to Cyrus, and of master to Cam- 
byses, thought fit to characterize Darius by that of 
* merchant. 

The several sums levied by the imposition of 
these tributes or taxes, as far as we can infer from 
the calculation of Herodotus, which is attended 
with great difficulties, amounted in the whole to 
about forty-four millions per annum French, or 
somethfiog less than two, millions English money. 

^ After the death of tlie Magian impostor, it was 
agreed, that the Persian noblemen who had con- 
spired against him, should, besides several other 
marks of distinction, have the liberty of fi'ee access 
to the king's presence at all times, except when he 
was alone with the queen. Iiftaphernes, one of 
those nobtefloen, being refused itdmUtaiiQp into the 
kings apartment at a time wben the king and queen 
were in private together, ia a violeot rage attacked 
the officers of the palace, abo§ed them outrageous- 
ly, cutting their faceBi.wjrti his seyiaitar. Darias 
highly resented so heinous an insult ; and at first 
apprehended it might be acon^aracy amongst tlkc 
noblenaen. Boi wheo was well afiyred of the 

^ Herod. 1 . lii. c. 1 18 , 1 19. 

* signifies something still more meart and contemp- 

tible ; bat I do nor know how to express rt hi sur language. It 
may signify a bratoar or a^peUileTi •»> one that buys to sell 
again. 
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contrary, he caused Intaphemes, witli his children, 
and all that were of his family, to be seized, and 
had them all condemned to death, confounding, 
through a blind e^^ess of severity, the innocent 
with the guilty. In these unhappy circumstances, 
the wdfe of the criminal went every day to the gates 
of the palace, crying and weeping in the most la- 
mentable manne*, and never ceasing to implore the 
king’s * clemency w ith all the pathetic eloquence 
of sorrow and distress. The king could not resist 
so moving a spectacHf, and besides her own, grant- 
ed her the pardon ofHny one of her family whom 
she should choose.. This gave the unhappy lady 
great perplexity, who desired, no doubt, to save 
them all. At last, after a long deliberation, she 
determined in favour of her brother. 

This cl]oice, wherein she seemed not to have fol- 
lowed the sentiments which nature should dictate 
to a mother and a wife, surprised the king; and 
when he desired she might be asked the reason of 
it, she made answer, that by a second marriage the 
loss of a husband and children might be retrieved; 
but that, her father and mother being dead, tiiere 
w'as no possibility of recovering a brother. Darius, 
besides the life of her brother, granted her the same 
favoirr tbr the eldest of her children. 

‘ 1 have already related, in this volume, by what 
an instance of pertidiousness Oretes, one of the 
king’s governors in Asia Minor, brought about the 
death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black and 
detestable a crime did not go unpunished. Darius 
found out, that Oret^ strangely abused his power, 
making no accoynt of tb% tflood of those persons, 
wd>o h^ the misfortune to displease hte; This sa** 
trap carried his insolence ao far, as to put to death 
a messenger sent him by the king, because the or- 
ders he had brought him were disagreeable. Darius, 
who did not yet think himself well settled in the 
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Dariu5, throne, would not venture to attack him openly; 
for the satrap had no less than a thousand soldiers 
for his guard, not to mention the forces he was able 
to raise from his government, which included Phry- 
gia, Lydia, and Ionia. The king therefore thought 
fit to proceed in a secret manner to rid himself of 
so dangerous a servant. With this commission he 
intrusted one of his officers, of Approved fidelity 
and attachment to^his person. The officer, under 
pretence of other business, went to. Sardis, where, 
with great dexterity, he sounded the dispositions of 
the people. To pave the way to his design, he first 
gave the principal officers of the governor s guard 
letters from the king, which contained nothing but 
general orders. A little while after he delivered 
them other letters, in which their orders were more 
express and particular. And as soon as he found 
himself perfectly sure of the disposition of the 
troops, he then read them a third letter, wherein 
the king in plain terms commanded them to put the 
governor to death ; and this order was executed 
without delay. All his effects were confiscated to 
the king; and all the persons belonging to his fa- 
mily and household were removed to Susa. Among 
the rest there was a celebrated physician of Croto- 
na, whose name was Democede^ This physician s 
story is very singularTand Ii^pened to be the oc- 
casion of some considerable ewsnts. 

^ Not long after the forementioned transaction, 
Darius chanced to have a fall from his horse in 
hunting, by which he wTenched one of his feet in 
a violent manner, and put Ijis heel out of joint. 
The^^Egyptians were tjiep. reckoned the 
ifiTjoIp^Sjc ; for which reason the king had seve- 
ral physicians of that nation about him. * These 
undertook to cure the king, and exerted all their 
skill on so important an occasion : but they were so 

^ Herod. 1. iii. c. 129, 130. 

* Anciently the aame persons practised both as physician* 
and lurgeons. 
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awkward in the operation, and in the handling and 
managing the king’s foot, that they put him to in- 
credible pain ; so that he passed seven days and 
seven nights without sleeping. Democedes was 
mentioned on this occasion by some person, who 
had heard him extolled at Sardis as a very able phy- 
sician. He vvas^ent for immediately, and brought 
to the king in the condition he w’as in, with his irons 
on, and in a very poor apparel f for he was at that 
time actually aprisoner. The king asked him, whe- 
ther he had any kno'iVj^edge of physic ? At first he 
denied he had, fearing, that if he should give any 
proofs of his skill, he should be detained in Persia, 
and by that means be forever debarred from return- 
ing to his own country, for w hich he had an exceed- 
ing affection. Darius, displeased with his answer, 
ordci ed him to be put to the torture. Democedes 
found it w as necessary to owm the truth ; and there- 
fore offered his service to the kiing. The first thing 
he did, w as to apply gentle fomentations to the part 
affected. This remedy had a speedy effect : the 
king recovered his sleep ; and in a few days was 
perfectly cured, both, of the s[)rain and the disloca- 
tion. To recompense the physician, the king made 
him a present of two pair of golden chains. Upon 
w hich Democedes asked him, w hether he meant to 
reward the happy success of his endeavours by 
doubling his misforfunes? The king was pleased 
with that saying; and ordered his eunuchs to con- 
duct Democedes to his w ives, that they might see 
the person to wTom he was indebted for his reco- 
very. They all made him very magnificent presents ; 
so that in one day’s time Ifc became extremely rich. 

^ Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of 
Gras ci a Magna in the low er Calabria in Italy, from 
whence h^had. been obliged to fiy, on account of the 
ill treatment he received from his father. He first 
went to *Egina, where, by several successful cures, 

* Herod. I. iii. c. 131 . 

Aa island between* Attica and Peloponnesui. 
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bfiktcquired great reputation : the inhabitants of this 
place settled on him a yearly pension of a talent. 
The talent contained sixty minae, and was \\orth 
about three thousand livres French money. Some 
time after he was invited to Athens; where tliey 
augmented his pension to five thousand * livres per 
annum. After this he vvas received into the family 
of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, bo gave him a pen- 
sion of f two thousand crowns. It redounds much 
to the honour of cities, or princes; by handsome 
pensions and salaries, to ent^ge such persons in 
their service as are of public benefit to mankind ; 
and even to induce foreigners of worth and merit to 
come and settle amopg them. The Crotonians 
from this time had the reputation orbavTng the 
ablest physicians ; and next after them, the people 
of Cyrene in Africa. The Argives were at the 
same time reputed to exc^ in mujiic. 

^ Democedes, after performing this cure upon the 
king, was admitted to the honour of eating at his 
tabic, and came to have great infkjence at Susa. At 
his intercession, the Egyptian physicians were par- 
doned, who had all been condemned to be hanged 
for having been hess skilful than the Grecian phy- 
sician ; as if tliey were obliged to answer for the suc- 
cess of their remedies, or that it w as a crime not to 
be able to cure a king. This is a strange abuse, 
though too common an effect 6f unlimited power, 
which is seldom guided by reason or equity, and 
which, being accustomed to see every thing givje way 
iinplicitly to its authority, expects that its com- 
mands, of what naturtj s«ver, should he instantly 
performed ! We have tfeefi somethkig of this kind in 
the history of Nebuchifdnezzar, who pronounced a 
gi^neral sentence of death upon all his magicians, 
because they could not divine what it vias he had 
dreamed in the night, which he himself imd forgot- 
ten. Oemocedes procured also the enlargement of 

^ Herod. I. iii. c. 1 32. 

* A hundred miiMc, * f Two ttlents. 
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several of those persons who had been imprisoned Darkis. 
with him. He lived in the greatest affluence, and 
was in the higfiest esteem axKi favour with the king. 

But he was at a great distance from his own coun- 
try, and his thoughts and desires were continually 
bent upon Greece. 

^ He had the good fortune to perform another 
cure, which coiftributed to raise his credit and re- 
putation still higher. Atossa, one of the king’s 
wives, and daughter to Cyrus, *was attacked w ith a 
cancer in her breast. As long as the pain w'as mo- 
derate, she bore it ^th patience, not being able to 
prevail on herself, out of modesty, to discover her 
disorder. But at last she w as constrained to it, and 
sent for Democedes ; who promised to cure her, and 
at the same time requested that she wmuld be pleas- 
ed to grant him a certain favour he should beg of 
her, entirely consistent with her honour. ,The 
queen engaged her word, and w as cured. The fa- 
vour desired by the physiciafi w'as to procure him 
a journey into his own country; and the queen was 
not unmindful of her promise. * It is w orth w hile 
to take notice of such events, which, though not 
very considerable irf themselves, o£ten give occasion 
to the greatest enterprises of princes, and are even 
the secret springs and distant causes of them. 

As Atossa w as conversing one day with Darius, 
she took occasion tp represent to him, that, as he w as 
in the flower of his age, and of a vigorous constitu- 
tion, capable of enduring the fatigues of war, and 
had numerous armies at command, it w ould be for 
his honour to form some great enterprise, and let 
the Persians see tFiey f^ad a man of courage for 
their king. You have hil my thoughts, replied Da- 
rius ; for I was meditating an attack upon the Sc}'- 
thians. | had much rather, says Atossa, you w ould 
first turn your arms against Greece. 1 have heard 

^ Herod. 1. iii. c. 135, 137. 

* Non sine usufuerit inirospiccre ilia primo aspcclu (ei'in, ex 
queig inagnuTum soepe rerum motus oriuntur. Tac. 1. iv. c. 3‘i. 
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Darius, great things said in praise of the women of Lace- 
y dternon, of Argos, Athens, and Corinth ; and should 
be very glad to have some of them in my service. 
Besides, you have a person here that might be very 
useful to you in such an enterprise, and could give 
you a perfect knowledge of the country : the [>er- 
son 1 mean is Democedes, who hath cured both you 
and me. This was enough for tke king, and tlie 
affair u as resolved upon immediately. Fittccvi Per- 
sian noblemen wer6 appointed to accom})any L)e- 
mocedes info Greece, and to examine with him all 
the maritime places as thoroi^ily as possible. The 
king strictly charged those persons, above all tiiings, 
to keep a watchful eye upon tlie physician, that he 
did not give them the slip, and to bring him back 
with them to the Persian court. • 

Darius, in. giving such an order, plainly shewed 
he did not understand the proper methods for en- 
gaging men of abilities and merit to reside in his do- 
minions, and for attaching them to his person. To 
pretend to do this by authority and com[)ulsion, is 
the sure way of suppressing all lAiou ledge and in- 
dustry, and of driving away the liberal aits and 
sciences, w hich puist be free and unconfined, like 
the genius from wfjencethey spring. For one man 
of genius that wWl be ke[)t in a country by force, 
thousands wdli be driven away, who would proba- 
bly have chosen to reside in it, if they could enjoy 
their liberty, and meet with kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed his design of sending 
into Greece, he acquainted Democedes with it, laid 
open his views to him, and told him the occasion he 
had for his service in cowdifctin^ the Persian noble- 
men thither, particularly tf; the mailtime towns, in 
order to observe tht^ir situation and strength : at the 
same time earnestly desiring him, that, when that 
was done; he would return back wfith them fo Persia. 
The king permitted him to carry all his moveables 
with him, and give them, if he pleased, to his father 
and brothers, promising, at his return, to give him 
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as many of greater value; and signified to him fur- 
ther, that lie would order the galley in which he 
was to sail, to be laden with very rich presents, for 
. him to bc^stow as he thought fit on the rest of his 
family. The king's intention appeared, by his man- 
ner of speaking, to be undisguised and without arti- 
fice : but Democedes was afraid it might lie a snare 
laid for him, to#discover whether he intended to 
returtWo Persia or not; and therefore, to remove 
all sus[>icion, he left his own gcfods behind him at 
Susa, and unlv took with him the presents designed 
lor his family. ^ 

Tile first place the commissioners landed at was 
Sidon in Phoenicia, where they equipped two large 
vessels for themselves, and put all they had brought 
along with them on board a transport. After hav- 
ing passed through, and carefully e;camined the 
chief cities of Greece, they went to Tarenturn.in 
Italy. Here the Persian noblemen were taken up 
as s[)ics ; and Democedes, takhig advantage of this 
arrest, made his escape from them, and fied to 
Crotona. hen fhc Persian lords had recovered 
their liberty, they pursued him thither, but could 
not prevail upon the Crotonians to deliver up their 
fellow- citizen. The city moreover seized the 
loaded vessel ; and the Persians having lost their 
guide, Did aside the thoughts of going through the 
other parts of Greece, and set out lor their own 
country. Democedes let them know, at their de- 
parture, that he was going to marry the daughter of 
IVlilo, a famous wrestler of Crotona, whose name 
was very well known to the king. This voyage of 
the Persian noblemen into Gieece, was attended 
with no immediate conseqlience ; because, on their 
return liome, they tound the king engaged in other 
afi'airs. 

""In the third year of this king’s reign, which was 
but the second according to the Jewish computa- 
tion, the Samaritans gave the Jews new trouble, 
^ Ezr. c. V, 
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Darius. In the preceding reigns, they had procured an order 
to prohibit the Jews from proceeding any farther 
in building of the temple of Jerusalem. But, upon 
the earnest exhortation of the prophets, and the ex- 
press order of God, the Iraelites had lately resumed 
the work, which had been interrupted for several 
years, and carried it on with great vigour. The 
Samaritans had recourse to their incient practices, 
to prevent them. To this end they applied to Tat- 
nai, whom Darius'had made governor of the pro- 
vinces of Syria and Palestine. They complained to 
him of the audacious procec^ng of the Jew^s, who, 
of their own authority, and in defiance of the prohi- 
bitions to the contrary, presumed to rebuild their 
temple ; which must necessarily be prejudicial to 
the king’s interests. Upon this representation of 
theirs, the governor thought fit to go himself to Jeru- 
»alem. And being a person of great equity and . mo- 
deration, when he had inspected the work, he did 
not think proper tp proceed violently, and to put a 
stop to it without any further deliberation ; but en- 
quired of the Jewish elders whSt licence they had 
for entering upon a work of that nature. The Jews 
hereupon producing the edict of Cyrus, he would 
not of himself or‘dain any thing in contradiction to 
it, but sent an account of the matter to the king, 
and desired to know his pleasure. He gave the 
king a true representaliorrof t^ie matter, acquaint- 
iiig him with the edict of Cyrus, which the Jews 
alleged in their justification, and desired him to 
order the registers to he consulted, to know whether 
Cyrus had really published such an edict, and to be 
pleased to send him instructions how he w as to act 
in the affair, ^ Darius^ having *commanded the 
registers to be examined, the edict was found at 
Ecbatana, in Media, the place where Cyrus was 
at the time of its being granted.' Now l^arius hav- 
ing It great respect for the memory of that prince, 
confirmed his edict, and caused another to be drawn 
* Ezr. c. vi. 
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up, wherein the former was referred to, and ratified, 

This motive of regard to the memory of Cyrus, had 
there been notliing else to influence tiie king, would 
be very laudable : but the Scripture informs us, that 
it was God himself who influenced the mind and 
heart of the king, and inspired him with a favour- 
able disposition to the Jews. The truth of this ap- 
pears pretty plaifi from the edict itself. In the first 
place It ordains, that all the victims, oblations, and 
other expencefi of the temple, be abugdaotly fur- 
nished the Jews, as the priests should require: in 
the second place it er^ins the priests of Jerusalem, 
when they offered their sacrifices to the God of 
heaven, to pray for the preservation of the life of 
the king, and the princes his children ; and lastly, 
it goes so far as to denounce imprecations against 
all princes and people, that should hinder tlie car- ' 
rving on of the building of the temple, or that should 
a"ttem{)t to destroy it : by all which Darius evi- 
dently acknowledges, that the’God of Israel is able 
to overturn the kyigdoms of the world, and to de- 
throne the most mighty and powerful princes. 

By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only 
authorised to proceed in the building of their tem- 
ple, but all the expences thereof were also to be 
furnished to them out of the taxes and imposts of 
the province. What must have become of the Jews, 
when the crimes of -disobedience and rebellion were 
laid to their charge, if at such a juncture their 
superiors had only hearkened to their enemies, 
and not given them leave to justify themselves! 

The same prince, some time after, gave a still 
more signal pgoof of h^s Jove for justice, and of 
his abhorrence of informers, a detestable race of 
men, by their very nature and condition enemies 
to- all m«rit and all virtue. It is pretty obvious 
that I mean the famous edict, piibliahed by this 
prince against Haman, in favour ot the Jews, at the 
request of Esther, whom the king had taken to his 
bed in the room of Vastbi, one of his wives. Ac- 
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Darius, cording to archbishop Usher, this Vasthi is the 
same person as is called by profane writers Atossa; 
and the Ahasuerus of the holy Scriptures the same 
as Darius : but according to others, it is Artaxerxes. 
The fact is well known, being related in the sacred 
history : I have given, however, a brief account of it 
in this volume. 

Such actions of justice do great honour to a 
prince’s memory ; j^s do also those of gratitude, of 
which Darius, on a certain occasion, gave a very 
laudable instance. ^ Syloson, brother to Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos, had once made Darius a present 
of a suit of clothes, of a curious red colour, which 
extremely pleased Darius’s fancy, and would never 
suffer him to make any return for it. Darius at 
that time was but a private gentleman, an officer in 
the guards of Cambyses, whom he accompanied to 
Memphis, in his Egyptian expedition. When Da- 
rius was on the throne of Persia, Syloson went to 
Susa, presented himself at the gate of his palace, 
and caused himself to be annoui:^ced as a Grecian, 
to whom his majesty was under some obligation. 
Darius, surprised at such a message, and curious 
to know^ the truth, of it, oi dered him to be brought 
in. When he saw him, he remembered him, and 
acknowledged him to have been his benefactor ; 
and was so far from being ashamed of an adven- 
ture which might seem not t© be much for his 
honour, that he ingenuously applauded the gentle- 
man’s generosity, which proceeded from no other 
motive than that of doing a pleasure to a person 
from whom he could have no expectations ; and 
then proposed to make'.hijn a considerable present 
of gold and silver. But money was not the thing 
Syloson desired : the love of his country w as his 
predominant passion. The favour he required of 
the king was, that he would settle him at Samos, 
without shedding the blood of his citizens, by driv- 


f Herod. 1. iii, c. 1S9, 149. 
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ing out the person that had usurped the govern- 
ment since the death of his brother. Darius con- 
sented, and committed the conduct of the expedi- 
tion to Otanes, one of the principal lords of his 
court, who undertook it with joy, and performed it 
with success. 

Sect. II. Revolt and Reduction of Babylon. 

# 

^ In the beginaing of the fifth year of Darius, Ba- 
bylon revolted, and could not be reduced till after a 
twenty months’ siege. ^ This city, formerly mistress 
of the East, grew impatient of the Persian yoke, 
especially after the removing of the imperial seat to 
Susa, w hich very much diminished Babylon’s wealth 
and grandeur. The Babylonians, taking advantage 
of the revolution that happened in Persia, first on 
the death of Cambyses, and afterw^ards on the mas- 
sacre of the Magians, made secretly for four years 
together all kinds of preparations for war. When 
they thought the gty sufficiently stored with provi- 
sions for many years, they set up the standard of 
rebellion ; which obljged Darius to besiege them 
with all his forces. Now God contihued to accom- 
plish those terrible threatenings he had denounced 
against Babylon : that he would not only humble 
and bring down that proud and impious city, but 
depopulate and lay fit w aste with fire and blood, 
utterly exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal 
solitude. In order to fulfil these predictions, God 
permitted the Babylonians to rebel against Darius, 
and by that means to draw upon themselves the 
whole force of th^ Persiar^ empire : and they them- 
selves were the first to put these prophecies in exe- 
cution, by destroying a great number of their own 
people,’ as *vill be seen presently. It is probable 
that the Jews, of whom a considerable number re- 
mained at Babylon, went out of the city before the 
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was formed, as the prophets ' Isaiah aod Je- 
remiah bad exhorted them long before, and Zacha- 
riah very lately, in the following terms : ThoU Sion^ 
that dwellest with the datighter of Bahylon, flee 
from the country, and save thyself 

The Babylonians, to make their provisions last 
the longer, and to enable them to hold out with the 
greater vigour, took tlie most desperate and barba- 
rous resolution tha;f ever was heard of ; which was, 
to destroy fill such of their own people as w^re un- 
serviceatjie on this occasion. For this purpose they 
assembled together all tbeir^ives and children, and 
strangled them. Only every man was ailo^wed to 
keep his best beloved wife, and one servant-maid 
to do the business of the family. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder 
of the inhabitants, thinking thcmeelves out of all 
danger, both on account of their fortifications, 
which they looked upon as impregnable, and the 
vast quantity of provisions they had laid up, began 
to insult the besiegers from the Jops of their walls, 
and to provoke them with opprobrious language. 
The Persians, for the space of eighteen months, did 
all that force orsfratagenr were capable of, to make 
themselves masters of the city ; nor did they forget 
to make use of the same means as had so happily 
succeeded with Cyrua some years before ; I mean 
that of turning the course of*the river. But all 
their efforts were fruitless ; and Darius began almost 
to despair of taking the place, when a stratagem, till 
then unheard of, opened the gates of the city to him. 
He was strangely surprised oee mm ningto see Zo- 
pyfiw,. one of the chief noblemen pf his court, and 
son of Megabyzus, who was one of the seven lords 
that made the a^oclatfon against the Magians; to 
see hiQ>, I say, appear before him all over^bJood, 
with his nose ctad cars cut ofl', and his whole body 
diafigured with wound®. Startings op from bis 


* Isa. xlviii. 20. J«r. 1. fr. li. 6, 9 , 45. Zech. ii. 6, 9. 
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throne, he cried out, Who is it, Zopyras, that has 
dared to treat you thus? You yourself, O king, 
replied Zopyrus. Tlie desire I had of rendering 
you service has put rne into this condition. As I 
was fully persuaded that you never would have con- 
sented to this method, I took counsel alone of the 
zeal which I have for yoUr service. He then opened 
to him his desigri*of going over to the enemy ; and 
they settled every thing togetlierjthat was proper to 
be done. Thejting could not see him s^t out upon 
this extraordinary project without the utmost afflic- 
tion and concern. Z^yrus approached the walls 
of the city ; and having told them who he was, was 
soon admitted. They then carried him before the 
governor, to whom he laid open his misfortune, 
and the cruel treatment be had met with from Da- 
rius, for having dissuaded him from continuing any 
longer before a city, which it was impossible fur 
him to take. He offered the Babylonians his ser- 
vice, which could not foil of being highly useful to 
them, since he was acquainted with all the designs 
of the Persians, and since the desire of revenge 
would inspire him with fresh courage and resolu- 
tion. His name and 'person wej'e^txith well know n 
at Babylon : the condition in which he appeared, 
his blood and his wounds, testified for him ; and, 
by proofs not to be suspected, confirmed tlie truth 
of all be advanced. • They therefore placed impli- 
cit confidence in whatever he told them, and gave 
him moreover the command of as many troops as 
he desired. In the first sally be made he cut off 
a thousand of the bq^iegers : a few days after te 
killed double th^ number^ ^nd on the third time, 
four thousand of their men lay dead upon the spot. 
All tins had been before agre^ upon between him 
and Dariu^. Nothing was now talked of in &tby* 
Ion but Zopynis : the whole city strove who should 
extol him mosU and they had not words sufficient 
to express their high value for him, oikI how happy 
they esteemed themselves in having gained so grejrt 
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Darius, a man. . He was now declared generalissimo of 
their forces, and intrusted with the care of guard- 
ing the walls of the city. Darius approaching 
with his army at the time agreed on between 
them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and made 
him by that means master of a city, which he 
never could have been able to take either by force 
or famine. * 

As powerful as ^his prince was, he found himself 
incapable gf making a sufficient recompense for so 
great a service ; and he used often to say, that he 
would with pleasure sacrifici^ a hundred Babylons, 
if he had them, to restore Zopyrus to the condition 
he was in before he indicted that cruel treatment 
upon himself. He settled upon him, during life, 
the whole revenue of this opulent city, of which he 
alone had procured him the passession, and heaped 
alKhe honours upon him that a king could possibly 
confer upon a subject. M^abyzus, wdio command- 
ed tl)e Persian arrhy in E^ypt against the Athe- 
nians, was son to this Zopyrus ; and that Zopyrus 
who went over to the Athenians as a deserter, w^as 
his grandson. 

No sooner Darius in possession of Babylon, 
than he ordered the hundred gates to be pulled dow n, 
and all the walls of that proud city to be entirely 
demolished, that she might never be in a condition 
to rebel more against him. If he had pleased to 
make use of all the rights of a conqutror, he might 
upon this occasion have exterminated all the inhabi- 
tants. But he contented himself with causing three 
thouaand of those who were principally concerned 
in the revolt to be imf>alfd, and gfant^ a pardon 
to all the rest. And, in order to hinder the dep>o- 
pulation of the city, he caused fif^ thousand women 
to be brought from the several provinces,C)f his efri' 
pjfe, to supply the place of those w hom the inhabi- 
tants had so cruelly destroyed at the beginning of 
the siege. Such was the fate of Babylon; and thus 
did God execute his vengeance on that impious 
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city, for the cruelty she had exercised towards^ the Darius. 
Jews, in falling^upon a free people without any rea- 
son or provocation ; in destroying their government, 
flaw's, and worship; in forcing them from their 
country, and transporting them to a strange land ; 
where they imposed a most grievous yoke of servi- 
tude upon them, and made use of all their power to 
crush and afflict pgi unha[)py nation, favoured how- 
ever by, God, and having the honour to be styled 
his peculiar people. 

Sect. III. Darius p^^cpares for an Expedition 
against the Scythians. A Digression upon the 
Manners and Customs of that Nation. 

* After the reduction of Babylon, Darius made a. M. 
great preparations for war agai nst the Scythiao^, 34^0. 
w ho inhabited that large Tract of land which lies be- 
tween the Danube and the Tanais. His pretence for 
undertaking this war was, to be revenged of that na^ 
tion for the * invasion of Asia by their ancestors : 
a very frivolous and sorry pretext ; and a very ri- 
diculous ground for reviving an old quarrel, which 
had ceased a hundred and twenty years before. 

Whilst the Scythians were employed in that irrup- 
tion, which lasted eight-and-twenty years, the Scy- 
thi^s’ wives married their sla^yes. When the Hus- 
brands were on their return home, these slaves went 
out to meet them with a numerous army, and dis- 
puted their entqtnce into their country. After some 
battles fought with nearly equal loss on both sides, 
the masters considering that it was doing too much 
honour to their slaves.to put them upon the foot of 
soldiers, raarched^against tl^enjiu the next encounter 
with whips in their bands, tojcnake them remember 
their proper condition. This stratagem had the in- 
tended effect : for not being able to bear the sight 
of their masters thus armed, they all ran away. . 

•Herod, l.iv. c.H. Justin 1. ii. c. 5. 

* Mention is made of this before, in chap. iii. &c. of this vol. 

▼OL. II. 2 H 
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1 design in this place to imitate Herodotus, u ho 
in writing of this war takes occasu>n to give an 
ample account of all that relates to the customs and 
manners of the Scythians. But I shall be much * 
more brief in my account of this matter than he is. 

A Digressio7i concerning the Scythians, 

Formerly' there were Scjrlhians both in ^Eurgpe 
ancLAsia, most oftthem inhabiting those parts that 
lie towards the North. I desigrT now chiefly to 
treat of the first, namely, of ^ European Scythians. 

Historians, in the accoimts they have left us of 
the manners and character of the Scythians, relate 
things of them that are entirely opposite and con- 
tradictory to one another. One while they repre- 
sent them as the justest and most moderate people 
in the world : another while they describe them as 
a fierce and barbarous nation, which carried its cru- 
elty to snch excesses, as are shocking to human 
nature. This contrariety is a manifest proof, that 
those different characters are to be applied to dif- 
ferent nations in that vast and extensive tract of 
country ; and that, though they were ail compre- 
hended under bfiS and the same general denomina- 
tion of Scythians, we ought not to confound them 
or their characters together. 

^ Strabo has quoted authors, who mention some 
Scythians dwelling upon th€ coast of the Euxine 
scHj that cut the throats of all strdligers who came 
amongst them, fed upon their flesh, aud made pots 
, and drinking-vessels of thdr sculls, when they had 
• dried them. * Herodotus, in* describing the sacri- 
fices which the ScytbiaijB offered* to the god Mars, 
says, they i^d to offer human victims. Their 
manner • of maiiog treaties, according to this au- 

# 

* Strabo, 1. lii. p. 2^8. Herod. 1. w, c. 62. 

* Thu custom was still practised W the Iberians, who were 
originally Scythiarw, in the time of Tacifaai, who makes men- 
tkm of it Ann. 1. ixiL c. 47. 
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thor’s account, was very strange and particular. Darius, 

* They first poured wine into a large earthen vesael, 
and then the contracting parties, cutting their 
with a knife, let some of their blood run into the 
wine, and stained likewise their armour therein ; 
after which they themselves, and all that were pre- 
sent, drank of that liquor, uttering the heaviest im- 
precations against^ the person that should violate 
the treaty, • 

^ But what the same historian relates, ooncerning 
the ceremonies observed at the funeral of tlieir kings, 

13 still more extraordinary. I shall only mention 
such of those ceremonies, as may. serve to give us an 
idea of the cruel barbarity of this people. When 
their king died, they embalmed his body, and wrap- 
ped it up in w ax ; this done, they put it into an open 
chariot, and carried it from city to city, exposing 
it to the view of all the people under his dominion. 

Wiien this circuit was finished,, they laid the body 
down in the place appointed for the buri^of it, and 
there they made a laj^ge grave, in whicETHey interred 
the king, and with him one of his wives, his chief 
cup-bearer, his great. chamberlain, his master of 
horse, his chancellor, his seci’etauy'of state, wdio 
w-ere all put to death for that purpose. To these 
they added several horses, a great number of drink- 
ing vessels, and a certain part ot all the furniture 
belonging to their deceased monarch : after which 
tliey filled up tile grave, and covered it with earth. 

This was not all. When tlie anniversary of bis in- 
terment came, they cut the throats of fifty more of 
the dead king’s officers, and^of the same number 
of horses, and, having firstf)ropared their bodies for 
the purpose, by embow^elling them and stuffing them 
with straw', they placed the officers on horseback 
round the king’s tomb, probably to serve him as 
guards. These ceremonies in all app^araiue took 
their rise from a notion they might have of their 


* Herod. \. iv. c. 70. 


7 Ibid. c. 7 1 
£ H 2 
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Wag’s being still alhre : and open this supposition 
they judged it necessary, that he should have his 
court and ordinary officers still about him. Whe- 
feer employments, which terminated in this man- 
ner, were much sought after, I will not determine. 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of their 
mannei's and customs, milder and more humane ; 
though possibly in another sens^ they may appear 
to be equally savage. The account I am going to 
give of them is chiefly taken from * Justin. Ac- 
cording to this author, the ^cythians lived in great 
innocence and simplicity. ^ They were ignorant in- 
deed of all arts and sciences, but then they were 
equally unacquainted with vice. They did not make 
any division of their lands amongst themselves, says 
Justin : it would have been in vain for them to have 
done it ; since they did not apply themselves to cul- 
tfvate them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which I 
^hall insert a part ^ly and by, tells us, that some of 
them did cultivate a certain portion of land allotted 
to them for one year only, at thf. expiration of which 
they were relieved by others, who succeeded them 
on the same conditions. T^jjey had no houses, nor 
settled habita‘ti6>n ; but wandered continually with 
their cattle and their flocks from country to coun- 
try. Their wives and children they carried along 
with them in waggons, covered with the skins of 
beasts, which were all the houses they had to dwell 
in. Justice * was observed and maintained amongst 
them through the natural temper and disposition of 
the people, and not by any compulsion of laws, 
with which they were wholly unacquainted. No 
crime was more s^efely punished among them 
than theft; and that -with good reason. For their 
herds and flocks, in which all their riches consist- 
ed, being never shut up, how could tfiey possibly 
subsist, if theft had not been most rigorously pu- 
nisbed? They coveted neither silver nor gold, like 

• Lib. ti. c. 2. 

* Jastitia gentUing^iis cuUa, non legibus. 
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the rest of mankind; and made milk and honffPp^ - 
their principal diet. Tb«y were strangers to the 
use of linen or woollen manufactures; *od to de-| 
fend themselves from the violent and cpptianal cold 
of their cUmate, they made use of nothing but the 
skins of beasts. 

I said before, that these manners of the Scythians 
might appear tolome people very wild and savage. 

And ii/deed, w hat can be said f^r a nation that has 
lands, and yet does not cultivate therp; that has 
herds (^f cattle, o^, which they content themselves 
with eating the milk,^and neglect the flesh? The 
wool of their sheep might supply them with warm 
and comfortable clothes, and yet th^ use no other 
raiment than the skins of animals. I3ut, that w hich 
is the greatest demonstration of their ignorance and 
savageness, according to the general opinion of man- 
kind, is their utter neglect of gold and silver, which 
have always been had in such great request in all 
civilized nations. 

But, oh! how happy was this ignorance; how 
vastly preferable tliis savage state to our pretended ' 
politeness ! This contempt of ail the conveniencies 
of life, says Justin, was attendejj with such an ho- 
nesty and uprightness of manners, as hindered them 
from ever coveting their neighbours’ goods. For 
the desire of riches can only take place, where 
riches can be mado use oh And would to God, 
says the same author, we could see the same mode- 
ration prevail among the rest of mankind, and the 
like indifference to the goods of other people I The 
world would not th^n have seen wars perpetually 
succeeding one another ii^ alj ages, and in all coun- 
tries : nor would tlie number of those that are 

* Hcec ccmtmentui illis morum qnoquc justitiam indidii, nihil 
oliemun concupucaUibus. Sluippc ibidem divitiarum ctepido esi, 
ubi et iLsus. Atque utimm reliquis mortahhus similis moderatio 
et abstinentia alieniforet ' profeetd nmiemtum bellorumper oirmia 
sectUa terris omnibus continuaretur : neqiieplus horninumfemm et 
arma, qu^m naturalis fatorum conditio raperet. 
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Cttt Cffby tlw 9word, exceed that of those who fall 
by the irreversible decree and law of nature. 

Justin finishes his character of the Scythians with 
a very judicious reflection, * It is a surprising ddng, 
says he, that a happ-y natural disposition, without 
tlie assistance of education, should have inspired the 
Scythians with such a wisdom and moderation, as 
the Grecians could not attain to,*neither by the in- 
stitutions of their legislators, nor the rules and pre- 
cepts of aU their philosophers; and that the man- 
ners of a barbarous nation should be preferable to 
those of a people so much ia^proved and refined by 
the polite arts and sciences. So much more happy 
effects were produced by the ignorajocejifvicejn the 
oiv^ than by the knowledge of virtue Jn the-<;ither ! 

The Scythian fathers thought, with good reason, 
that they left their children a valuable inheritance, 
when they left them in peace and union with ofie 
another. One of their kings, whose name w as Scy- 
lurus, finding himself draw near his end, sent for all 
bis children, and giving to eacl\ of them one after 
another a bundle of an‘ow’s tied fast together, de- 
sired them to break them. Each used his endea- 
vours, but was‘ ftpt able to do it. Then untying 
the bundle, and giving them the arrows one by one, 
they were very easily broken. Let this image, says 
the father, be a lesson to you of the mighty advan- 
tage that results from union*’ and concord. In 
order to strengthen and enlarge these domestic ad- 
vantages, the Scythians used to admit their friends 
into the same ^rrns of union with them as their re- 
lations. Friendship was couksidered by them as a 
sacred and lnvtoTaI>le*al^ance, which chffered but 
little from that which nature has put between 
brethren, and w'bich they could not infringe with- 
out being guilty of a heinous crime. t 

Plut. de garru). p. 511 . ^ Lucian, in Tex. p. 51 . 

* Prursus ut admirabile videaiur, hoc iUis natm'ani dare, qvod 
GrjKi lon^6 sapicniiutn doctrind prcecep^isqwe philo&rphoi'v.m con- 
segui nequ/mnt, ctdtosque m&rc» incuUdc barbaidce collatione supera- 
ri. Tamo plus in illis projkit ritiorirtn ignoratio, qudm in his cog- 
‘nuin r irtiiti'i f 
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Ancient authors seem to have vied with each other Darim, 
who should most extol the innocence of manners, 
that reigned among tlie Scythians, by magnificent 
encomiums. That of Horace I shall transcribe at 
large. That poet does not confine it entirely to the 
Scythians, but Joins t^gGete with them, who were 
their near neighijours. ills in that beautiful ode, 
where he inveighs against the luxury and irregulari- 
ties of the age in which he livect After having told 
us, that peace ^nd tranquillity of mind is not to be 
procured either by immense riches, or sumptuous 
buildings, he adds, ^A hundred times happier 
“ are the Scythians, who roam about in their itine- 
** rant houses, their waggons; and happier even are 
tl>e frozen Getas. With them the earth, without 
“ being divided by land-marks, producethher fruits, 
in common. There each man’s 
year’s continuance; and wlien 
“ that term of his labour is e^cpired, he is relieved 
by a successor who takes his place, and manures 
the ground on the same conditions. There the 
innocent step-mothers form no cruel designs 
“ against the lives o/ their husbands^ children by a 
former wife. The wiv^ do not^retend to domi- 
neer over their Ipusbemds on account of their for- 
‘‘ tunes, nor are to be corrupted by the insinuating 
language of spruce adulterers. The greatest por- 
tkxi of the maidCn, is her father’s and mother’s 
“ virtue, her inviolable attachment to her husband, 
and her perfect disregard of all other men. They 
dare not be unfaithful, because they are convinced 
“ that infidelity is^ a crime, and its reward is 

• 

* Cumpesires melius Scythit, 

Huorum ptaustra vagas riie trahunt domos, 

* Vwunt, etrigidi Getds; 

Inim^stata quibus jitgfra liberas 
Fruges et Cererem /erunf ' 

Nec cultura placet hngior amud^ 

Tkfunctumque laborUm$ 

Mqwdi r4crcat sorie vicarius. 


^ which are gathered 
"tillage is but of one 
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When ’We consider the manners and character of 
theScythians without prejudice, can we possiblv for- 
bear to look upon them with esteem and admira- 
\ tion? Does not their manner of living, as to the ex- 
I terior part of it at least, bear a gr^at resemblance to 
fthat of the patriarchs, who had no fixed habitation ; 
f who did not till the ground ; who/iad no other oc- 
^ cupation than that of feeding their flocks and, herds; 
and who dwelt in teftts? Can we believe this people 
were much*to be pitied, for not understanding, or 
rather for despising, the use of gold and silver? * Is 
it not to be wished that tho'^e metals had for ever 
lain buried in the bow^elsof the earth, and that they 
had never been dug from thence to become the 
causes and instruments of almost every crime. 
What advantage could gold or silver be of to the 
Scyjhians, who valued nothing but w hat the neces^t 
ties*' of men actually require, and who took care^ 
set narrow bounds to those necessities ? It is no 
wonder, that, living as they did, without houses, 
they should make no account of those arts that were 
so highly valued in other places, as architecture, 
sculpture, and painting: or that they should despise 
fine clothes and^t^stly furniture, since they found 
the skins of beasts sufficient to defend them against 
the inclemency of the seasons. After all, can we 
truly say, that these pretended advantages contri- 
. happiness oT Iife? Were those 

I/li'c nuUre caraitibus 
Privignis mulier tanperat irmocait: 

Ncc dotata rcgit ’drum 
Conjux, ncc nitido Jidit aduUfiro. 

Dos est magna parcatium 
I ij'ius, ct metuens otterius ’viri 
Certo firdcrc cast^as : 

Et pcccarc n^as, atU pretium est moru 

Hor. Lib. iii. Od. 24. 

* Aurtm irrepertum, et sic meiids eiium 
Cu7n terra celat, spemere/ortior, 

'Sudm cogere humanos in tmu 
Omne sacrum ra^ente dextrd* 

Hor. Lib. Hi. Od, 3. 
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Bations that had them in th^ greatest plenty, saore Dariui^^i 
healthful or robust than the Scythians? Did they 
live to a greater age than they? Or did they spend 
their lives in greater freedom and tranquillity, or a 
greater exemption from cares and troubles? Let us 
acknowledge, to the shame of ancient philosophy; 
the Scythians, did not particularly apply therrH 
selves to the study of wisdom, carried it however to 
a greater height in tlieir pra<jtice, than either the 
Egyptians, Grecians, or any other civilized nation. ' 

They did not give the name of goods or riches to 
any thing, but what, ^humanly speaking, truly de- 
served that title; as health, strength, courage, the 
love of labour and liberty, innocence of life, sincerity, 
an abhorrence of all fraud and dissimulation, and, 
in a word, all such qualities as render a man more 
^virtuous and more valuable, Tf to these happy 
dispositions, we add the knowledge and lovetff the 
true God and of our Redeeiper, without which the 
most exalted virtues are of no value, they would 
have been a perfect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians 
with those of the present age, we are tempted to 
believe, that the pencils whichu^ew so beautiful a 
picture, were not free from partiality and flattery ; 
and that both Justin and Horace have decked them 
with virtues that did not belong to them. But all 
antiquity agrees In giving the same testimony of 
them; and Homer in particular, whose opinion 
ought to be of great weight, calls them the most 
just md. Upright of men. 

But at length (w4io could believe it?) luxury, which 
mi^ht be thoi*ght to tlwriv® only in an agreeable and 
delightful soil, penetrated into this rough and un- 
cultivated region ; and breaking down the fences, 
which the constant practice of several ages, founded 
in the natui'e of the climate and the genius of the 
people, had set against it, did at last effectually 
corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and bring 
them, in that respect, upon a level with the other 
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mtiinff, ^bferek had long been predominant. It is 
•Strabo diat acquaints trt with this particular, which 
19 very worthy of our notice : he lived in the time 
of Augustus and Tiberius. After having greatly 
commended the simplicity, frugality, and innocence 
of the ancient Scythians, and their extreme aversiem 
to all deceit and even dissimhlatiop, he owns, that 
t^rjntercoursein later times with other nations had 
extirjmt^ those villas, and planted the contTaiy 
vices m their stead. TThe would think*, says l)e, that 
the natural etfect of such an intercourse with civil- 
ized and polite nations would only have been that 
of rendering them more humanized and cdurteous, 
by softening that air of savagencss and ferocity, 
which they had before : but, instead of that, it in- 
troduced a total ruin of their ancient manners, and 
transformed them into quite different creatures. 
It is ‘undoubtedly with reference to this change that 
Atheneeus ^ says, the Scythians abandoned them- 
selves to voluptuousness and luxury, at the same 
time that they suffered self-interest and a^^rice to 
prevail amongst them. 

in making the remark I have been men- 
tioniBf^does not^iany, but that i^was to the Ro- 
nfans and G-recians this fatal change of manners was 
5ays be, has perverted abwo^ 

* by carrying the refine- 
ments of luxury and pteasure amo^igst them, we have 
taught them insincerity and fraud, and a thousand 
kinds of shanneful and infamous arts to get money. 
It is a miserable talent, and a very unhappy distinc- 
jtion for a nation, through its ingenuity in inventing 
hx>des, and refining upon er/ery thing that tends to 
' pourish and promote luxury, to become the cor- 
jirupter of all its neighbours, and the author, as it 
*^were, of their vices and ciebauchery. « 

It was against these Scythiansy but at a time 
w ben they were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmost 


• Lib. vii. p, 301 . 


^ Lib. xii. p. 524. 
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vigour, that Darius turned hi» arraa. Tfaia erpes Dw«i. 
dition I am now going to relate. 

Sect. IV. Darius s E.vpeditian against the 
^ Scythians. 

' I HAVE already observed, that the preterrce used 
by Darius, for dndertaking this war against the Scy- 
thian^, was the irruption formerly made by that 
people into Asia : but in reality be had no other 
end tlian to satisfy his own ambition, and to extend 
his conquests. , 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great 
regard, and who, on his side, had no less zeal for 
the true interests of the king his brother, thought 
it liis duty on this occasion to speak his sentiments 
with all the freedom that an affair of such import- 
ance required. “ Great prince,’^ says he to kim, * 

“ they, who form any great enterprise, ought care- 
fully to consider, whetber*it will be beneficial or 
‘‘ prejudicial to the state ; whether the execution 
of it will be easy or difficult; w^hether it be likely 
to augment or diminish their glory ; and lastly, 
whether the thing designed ^p,ionsisteot with, or 
contrary to, the rules of justice. For my own 
part, I cannot perceive, Sir, even though you were 
“ sure of success, what advantage you can propose 
tq yourself in undertaking a war against the Scy- 
“ thians. Consider the vast distance between them 
aEkd you ; and the prodigious space of land and 
“ sea that separates them from your dominions : 

“ besides, they ar^ a people that dwell in wild and 
imeultivate^ desert^ Jhat have neither towns 
“ nor houses; that havery;) fixed settlement, or place 
“ of habitation ; and that are destitute of all man- 
“ nef of riches. What have youi' troops to gain 

* Herod, 1. iv. c. 83 — 90. 

* Omncs qux magnancm rerum comilia mscipiunt, (tstimare de- 
hcTity an, quod inchoatur , reipubhccB utile, ipsis gloriosim, aui 
promptum effectu, eaii cei te non ardtHm sit. Tacit. 1. ii.c. 7 6. 
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from such an expedition? or, to speak more pro- 
“ perly, what have they not rather to lose ? 

Accustomed as the Scythians are to remove 
from country to country, if they should think 
proper to fly before you, not out of cowardice or 
fear, for they are a very couragcohs and waidike 
“ people, but only with a design to hai ass and ruin 
your army by continual and fatfguing marches ; 
what wdll become of us in such an uncultivated, 
barren, aqd nakea country, where* we sh.dl nei- 
ther find forage for our horses, nor provision for 
‘‘ our men? I am afraid, Siu, that turoui^h a f;iL^e 
notion of glory, and the insinuations ot flatterers, 
you may be hurried into a war, which may turn 
“ to the dishonour of the nation. You now enjoy 
‘‘ the sweets of peace and tranquillity in the midst 
of your people, where you are the object of their 
‘‘ ackniration, and the author of their ha[)piness. 
‘‘ You are sensible the gods have placed you upon 
the throne to be their coadjutor, or, to speak 
more properly, to be the dispenser of their 
bounty, rather than the minister of their power. 
You pride yourself upon being the protector, the 
guardian, and father of your subjects; and 
“ you often declare to us, because you really be- 
“ lieve so, that you look upon yourself as invested 
with sovereign power, only to make your people 
happy. What exquisite joy must it be to so great 
a prince as you are, to be the source of so many 
“ blessings ; and under the shadow of your name 
to preserve such infinite numbers of people in so 
d* desirable a tranquillity ! Is not the glory of a king 
who loves his subject^, a^d is belgved by them ; 
who, instead of wagingAvar against neighbouring 
or distant nationi, makes use of his pow er to keep 
them in peace and amity w kii each othes; is not 
such a glory infinitely preferable to that of ravag- 
ing and spoiling a country, of filling the earth 
with slaughter qnd desolation, with horror, con- 
sternation, aqd despair? But there is one motive 
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‘‘ more, which ought to have a greater influence Dtri^p* 
‘‘•upon you than ail others, I mean that of justice. 

“ Thanks to the gods, you are not of the number of 
“ those princes, who* acknowledge no other law 
“ than that of force, and who imagine that they 
“ have a pec^jliar privilege annexed to their dignity, 

“ which private persons have not, of invading other 
“ men’s propeAies. You do not make your great- 
“ ness consist in being able to do whatever you will, 

“ but in willing only what fliay be done without 
“ infringing the laws, or violating justice. To speak 
“ plain, shall one mgm be reckoned unjust, and a 
“ robber, for seizing on a few acres of his neigh- 
hour’s estate ; and shall another be reckoned just 
and great, and have the title of hero, because he 
“ seizes upon and usurps whole provinces? Per- 
“ init me, Sir, to ask you, what title have you to 
‘‘ Scythia? What injury have the Scythian^ done 
you? What reason can you allege for declaring 
“ war against them ? The indeed, in which you 
‘‘ have been engaged against the Babylonians, was 
‘‘ at the same ^ime both just and necessary : the 
“ gods have accordingly crowned your arms with 
success. It belongs to you,^, to judge whether 
“ that which you are now g5mg to undertake, be 
“ of the same nature.” 

Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly 
concerned for the glory of his prince and the good 
of his country, could inspire such a freedom : as, 
on the other hand, nothing but a perfect moderation 
in the prince could make him capable of bearing 
Muth it. Darius,, [fas Tacitus observes of another 
great emperor, had thg apt of reconciling two things 


^ Jd in sximni^ fovtwna ctqiiius, ^od validius : et sud Tctincrc, 
privatif^om^ : dc aJicms ccrtare, regiam laudem esse. Tacit. 
Aiinal. 1. XXV. c. 1. 

t Ut fclicitatis cst quarUum vclis posse, tic magnitudinis vcllc 
quantum possis. ■ Plin. in Panegyr. Traj. 

X Nerva CUesar res olim dissociabiles miscuit, pnneipatum ci 
liber tainn. Tacit, in vit. Agric. cap. iii. 
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timrm. wMch are getiemlly mcompatiWe, the sovereignty 
aiwi liberty. Far from being offended at the free- 
dom used by his brother, he thanked him for his 
good advice, thtMigh he did not follow it ; for he 
had taken his res<Mution. He departed from Susa 
at the head of an army of seven hundred thousand 
; and his flee t, consisting of six hundred ships, 
was chiefly manned with lonians, &t\d other Gre- 
cian nations that dwelt upon the sea coasts of Asia 
Minor and the Hellespont. He marched his army 
tow'ards the Thracian Bosphorus, w^hich he passed 
upon a bridge of boats : after, which, having made 
hunself master of all Thrace, he came to the banks 
of the Daijube, otherwise called jjhg Ister, w here 
be had ordered his fleet to join him. In several 
places on his march he caused pillars to be erected 
with magtiificent inscriptions, in one of w hich he 
fiuflfeped himself to be called, tfi$ best and hand- 
somest of all men lining. What vanity ! w hat a lit- 
tleness of soul was thii ! 

And yet if this prince’s faults had terminated 
only in sentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they 
would appear more excusable than they do, at least 
they w'ould not haj^^ been so pernicious to his sub- 
jects. ** But how shall we reconcile Darius’s dis- 
position, which seemed to be so exceeding humane 
and gentle, with his barbarous and cruel behaviour 
towards Oebaaus, a venerable old man, whose me- 
rit, as well as quality, entitled him to respect ? This 
nobleman had three sons, w ho were all preparing 
themselves to attend the king in this expedition 
against the Scythians. Upon Darius’s departure 
fin^ Susa, the good old fa^ier begged as a favour 
of him, Uaet he would please to leave him one of 
his sons at home, to be a comfort to him in his old 
age. One, replied Darius, will mt be sufficient for 
2/ou ; I unit leave you all the three: and immedi- 
ately be caused them all to be put to death. 


* H€rod. 1. iv. c. 84'. Scnec. de Ir4, c, 16. 
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‘ When the army had passed the Danube upon a Ihriaf. 
bridge of boats, the king was for having the bridge 
broken down, that his army might not be weaken- 
ed by leaving so considerable a detachment of his 
troops as was necessary to guard it. But one of 
his officers represented to him, that it might be 
proper to keep that, as a necessary resource, in case 
the war with Scythians should prove unfortu- 
nate., The king acquiesced, and committed the 
guarding of the bridge to the^care of the lonians, 
who built itf giving them leave at tlie same time 
to go back to their own country, if be did not re- 
turn in the space of tw o months : he then proceed- 
ed on his march to Scythia. 

^ As soon as the Scythians were informed that 
Darius was marching against them, they imme- 
diately entered into consultation upon the n^easures 
necessary to be ^ken. They were very sensible, 
that they were not in a condition to resist by them- 
selves so fornjidable an enemy. They applied there- 
fore to all the neighbouring nations, and desii'ed 
their assistance, •alleging, that the danger was ge- 
neral, and concerned them all, and that it w as their 
common interest to oppose an^emy, whose views 
of conquest were not confined m one nation. Some 
returned favourable answ^ers to their demand; 
others absolutely refused to enter into a war which, 
they said, did npt jegard them ; but they had soon 
I'eason to repent their refusal. 

* One wise precaution taken by the Scythians, 
was to place tlieir wives and children in safety, by 
sending them in carriages to the most northern 
parts of the country ; and.with them likewise they 
sent all their Rerds^ andP flocks, reserving ijothing to 
themselves but what was necessary for the support 
of their arniy. Another precaution of theirs was 
to fill up all their wells, and stop up their springs, 
and to consume all the forage in those parts through 

* Herod. 1. iv, c. 99, 101. ^Ibid. c. 102, 118, 119. 

^ IbkL c, 120, 125. 
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Barkis* ^vhich the Persian army was to pass. This done, 
they marched, in conjunction with their allies^ 
against the enemy, not with a view of giving him 
battle, for they were determined to avoid that, but 
to draw him into such places as suited best their 
interest. Whenever the Persians see^ned disposed 
to attack them, they still retired farther up into the 
country ; and thereby drew them qp from place to 
place, into the territories of those nations tha,t had 
refused to enter into alliance with them, whose 
lands becante a prey to the two armies of the Per- 
sians and Scythians. 

Darius, weary of these 'tedious and fatiguing 
pursuits, sent a herald to the king of the ScytWans, 
whose name was Indathyrsus, with this message in 
his name : Prince of the Scythians, wherefore dost 
‘‘ thou continually fly before me? Why dost thou not 
stqp somewhere or other, either to give me battle, 
if thou believest thyself able to encounter me, or, 
if thou thinkest thyself too weak, to acknow ledge 
thy master, by presenting him with earth and 
w^ater P’ The Scythians were a high spirited peo- 
ple, extremely jealous of their liberty, and professed 
enemies to all slavery. Indathyrsus sent Darius the 
following answer ‘ If I fly before thee, prince of 
“ the Persians, it is not because I fear thee: what I 
do now, is no more than w hat I am used to 4o in 
“ time of peace. We Scythians have neither cities 
nor lands to defend : if thou hast a mind to force 
US to come to an engagement, come and attack 
‘‘ the ^ombs of our fathers, and thou shalt find what 
“ manner of men we are. As to the title of meister, 
w hich thou assumest, keep i’t for other nations 
“ than the Scythians. ForVny part, i acknowledge 
no other master than '’the great Jupiter, one of 
my own ancestors, and the g oddess 
. ® The farther Darius advanced into the "country, 
the greater hardships his ai my was exposed to. Just 


Heroa. 1. ir. c. 12G, 127. 


Ibid. c. 128, 132. 
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vWien it was reduced to the last extremity, there 
came a herald from the Scythian prince, who was 
commissioned to present to Darius a bird, a mouse, 
a trog, and five arrows. The king desired to know 
the meaning those gifts. The messenger an- 
swered, tliat his orders were only to deliver them, 
and nothing rnor^ ; and that it was left to the Per- 
sian king to find out the meaning. Darius con- 
cluded at first, that the Scythia^^s thereby consent- 
ed to deliver iTp the earth and water to^iim, which 
were represented by the mouse and frog; as also 
their cjivg^ry, whose s\fiftness was represented by 
the bird ; together w ith their own persons and arms, 
signified by the arrows. But Gobryas, one of the 
seven lords that had deposed the Magian impostor, 
expounded the enigma in the following manner ; 

Know’,"’ says he to the Persians, “that unless 
“ you can fly in the air like birds, or hide yo*ur- 
“ selves in the earth like mieg, or dive under the 
“ water like frogs, you shall in no wise be able to 
“ avoid the arrowy of the Scytliians.^’ 

'’And, indeed, the whole Persian army, marching 
in a vast, uncultivated, and barren country, com- 
pletely destitute of water, was f^uced to so de- 
plorable a condition, that they had nothing before 
their Qyes but inevitable ruin : nor w^as Darius him- 
self exempt from the common danger. He owed 
his preservation to ^ camel, which was loaded with 
water, and follow ed him w ith great difficulty through 
that wild and desert country. The king afterw ards 
did not forgetlhis benefactor: to revvard him for the 
service he had donc’him, and the fatigues he had 
undergone, on Iws return»to*Asia, he settled a cer- 
tain district of his own upon him for his peculiar 
use and subsistence, for which reason the place w as 
called Gatigamele, th^it is, in the Persian tongue, 
the Camel's habitation. It was near the same place 
that Darius Codomannus received a second over- 
throw by Alexander tlie Great. 

Strabo, 1. rii. p. 305. Sc J. xxi. p. 737. 
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^ Darius deliberated no lon5;er, finding himseli 
under an absolute necesssity of quitting his rash eu* 
terprise. lie began then to think in earnest of re- 
turning home ; and saw but too plainly, that there 
Mas no time to be lost. As soon therefore as night 
came, the Persians, to deceive the c^nemy, lighted a 
great number of fires, as usual ; and leaving the old 
men and the sick behind theiH iiVthe camp, toge- 
ther with all their ^asses, which made a sutTicient 
noise, they set out upon their march, in order to 
reach tlie Danube. The Scythians did not perceive 
they were gone till the noyt morning; whereupon 
tljey immediately sent a considerable detachment 
to the Danube : this detachment being perfectly 
Mell acquainted with the roads of the country, ar- 
rived at the bridge a great while belore the Persi- 
ans. The Scythians had sent expresses beforehand 
to •|)ersnade the lonians to break the briilge, and 
to return to their own country; and the latter had 
jirornised to do it, biit without dcbigning to execute 
tiieir promise. The Scythians now [)iessed tiiein 
to it nioi e earnestly, and represented to them, that 
tljc time prescribed by Darius for staying tliere was 
elapsed ; that tl^^y at lil3erty to return home, 
witfjout either violating their word or their duty; 
tliat they now had it in their power to throw off foi 
ever the yoke of their subjection, and make them- 
selves a happy and free people; and that the Scy- 
thians would render Darius incapable of formino 
any more enterprises against any of his neighbours 

The lonians entered into consultation upon the 
affair. Miltiades the Atheniap, who w as prince, or 
as the Greeks call it, tyrant, of the^ Chersonesus o 
Tlirace, at the mouth of the Hellespont, was one oi 
those that accompanied Darius, and furnished him 
with ships for his enterprise. Having* the public 
interest more at heart than his private advantage, he 
was of opinion, that they should comply with the 

^ Herod. 1 . iv.c. 134 , 140 , 

* Amicior ojnmum Uhertati gu^m sua dominationi fuit. Corn 
NeD. 
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request of the ScytSlans, and embrace so favourable Darius. 
an opportunity of recovering the liberty of Ionia : 
all the other commanders acquiesced in his senti- 
ments, except Hystioeus, the tyrant of Miletus. 

When it came to his turn to speak, he represented 
to the Ionian ^nerals, that their fortune was link- 
ed with that of Darius ; that it \^'as under that 
prince's protection that each of them was master 
in his own city; and if the po^er of the Persians 
should sink op decline, the cities of Ipnia would 
not fail to depose their tyrants, and recover their 
freedom. All the otlicr chiefs uere influenced by 
his opinion ; and, as is usual in most cases, the con- 
sideration of private interest prevailed over the pub- '' 
lie good. They resolved therefore to wait for Da- 
rius : but, in order to deceive the Scythians, and 
hinder them Iforn undertaking any thing, they de- 
clared to them, that they had resolved to refire, 
pursuant to their request; and, the better to carry 
on the fraud, they actually began to l>reak one end 
of the bridge, exh^orting the Scythians at the same 
time to do their part, to return s[)eedily ba(“k to 
meet the common enemv, to attack and defeat 
them. The Scythians being credulous, re- 
tired, and uere deceived a second time. 

^ They missed Darius, who had taken a different 
route from that in which they expected to come up 
with him. lie arrived by night at tlie bridge over 
the Danube ; and finding it broken dow n, he no longer 
doubted but the lonians were gone, and that conse- 
quently he should be ruined. He made his [>eoplc 
call out with a loudvgice for Hystiaeus, the Milesian, 
who at last ans^vered, aijd Jjut the king out of his 
anxiety. 1 hey entirely repoired the bridge ; so that 
Darius repassed the Danube, and came back into 
Thrace. •There he left Megabyzus, one of his chief 
generals, with partofhis army, to comfiletethe con- 
quest of that country, and entirely reduce it to his 


^ HeroJ. 1- IV. c. 141, 141. 
* 2 1 2 
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obedience. After which he repl^sed the Bosphorus 
with the rest of his troops, and went to Sardis, 
where he sf)ent the winter and the greatest part of 
the year following, in order to refresh his anny, 
which had suffered extremely in that ill-concerted 
and unfortunate expedition. 

" Megabyzus continued some time in Thrace; 
whose inhabitants, according to Herodotus, w^oukl 
have been invinciblp, had they had the discretion to 
unite their , farces, and to choose one chief com- 
mander. Some of them had very particular cus- 
toms. In one of their disti^cts, hen a child came 
into the world, all the relations expressed great sor- 
row and affliction, bitterly vveeping at the prospect 
of tiie misery which tlie new-born infant had to ex- 
perience. While, on the other hand, on the death 
of ntiy of their family, they all rejoiced, because 
the^^ looked upon the deceased person as happy 
only from that moment wherein he was delivered 
forever from the troubles and calamities of this life. 
In another district, where polyga,my was in fashion, 
when a husband died, it was a great dispute among 
ids wives winch of them was. best beloved. She 
in whose favour'She contest was decided, had the 
privilege of being sacriheed by her nearest relation 
upon the tomb of her husband, and of being buried 
with him; whilst all the other ives envied her hap- 
piness, and thought themselves 'in some sort disho- 
noured. 

* Darius, on hi? retinn to Sardis, after his unhap- 
[)y expedition against the Scythians, having learnt 
lor certain that he owed botb his own safety and 
tliat of his whole armyrtorHystia?ue, who had per- 
suaded the lonians not to destroy tlie bridge on the 
Danube, sent fur that prince to his court, and de- 
sired him finely to ask any favour in recompense of 
his service. Hystiosus hereupofi desired the king 
to give him Mircirm of Edonia, a territory upon the 
river Strymon in Thrace, together with the liberty 
' Herod. 1. t.c. J. • Ib. c. 11 & 23. 
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of building a citylhere. His request was readily 
granted; and he returned to Miletus, where he 
caused a lieet of ships to be equipped, and then set 
out for Idjrace. Having taken possession of the 
territory granted him, he immediately set about tlie 
execution of iris project in building a city. 

^ Megabyzus, vvho w^as then governor of Thrace 
for Darius, immediately perceived how prejudicial 
that undertaking would be to, the king’s atfairs in 
those quarters. He considered, that this new city 
stood upon a navigable river; that the country 
round about it abounded in timf)er fit for building 
of ships; that it was inhabited by different nations, 
both Greeks aiid Barbarians, who were abletofur- 
nisli great numbers of men for land and sca-ser- 
vice ; that, if once those ])C()ple were undei* the 
guidance of a leadcT so skili'ul and enterprising as 
Hysticeus, thev miglit [)ecome so power! ul bodi by 
sea and land, that it would [)e no longer possible 
for the king to keep them in subjection ; especially 
considering that J:hey had a great many gold and 
silver mines in that country, which would enable 
them to carry on aqy projects they might think fit 
to form. At his return to Sardis^ re[)resented all 
these things to the king, who was convinced by bis 
reasons, and therefore sent for Hystiaeus to come 
to him at Sardis, pretending to have some great de- 
signs in \iew, wliefbin he wanted the assistance ol 
bis counsel. When he had brouglit him to his com t 
by this means, he carried him to Susa, making hini 
believe tliat he set an extraordinary value upon a 
friend of such fidelity and understanding ; two qua- 
lifications that sendered biin very dear to hiuj, and 
of which he had given suCh memoral)le pruols in 
the Scythian expedition; giving him to understand 
at the saifie time, that he should be able to find 
something for him in Persia, which would make 
him ample amends tor all that he could leave be- 
hind him. Hystiasus, pleased with so honourable 
* Herod, j. v. c. & 25. 
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Darius, a distinction, and finding himself likewise under a 
necessity of complying, accompanied Darius to 
Susa, and left Aristagoras to govern at Miletus in 
his room. 

“ Whilst Megabyzus was still in Thrace, he sent 
several Persian noblemen to Amynt^s, king of Ma- 
cedonia, to require him to give earth and water to 
Darius his master : this was the ifsual torm of one 
prince's submitting, to another. Amyntas readily 
complied with that request, and paid •all imaginable 
honours to the envoys. Towards the end ot an en- 
tertainment which lie made»for them, they desired 
that the ladies might be brought in, which was a 
thing contrary to the custom of the country : how- 
ever, the king would not venture to refuse them. 
The Persian noblemen, being heated with wine, and 
thinking they might use the same freedom as in 
theiV owm country, did not observe a due decorum 
towards those princesses. The king's son, whose 
name was Ale.xander, could not see his mother and 
sisters treated in such a manner, without great re- 
sentment and indignation. Wherefore, upon some 
pretence or other, he contrived to send the ladies 
out of the room,’v.‘^ if they w ere to return again pre- 
sentlv, and had tlie precaution to get the king, his 
father, also out of the company. In this interval he 
caused some young men to be drest like women, 
and to be armed with poniaitis under their gar- 
ments. These pretended ladies came into the room 
instead of the others ; and w hen the Persians began 
to treat them, as they had before treated the prin- 
cesses, they drew out their p(^niards, fell violently 
upon them, and killed^ n©t only tl^ noblemen, but 
every one of their attendants. The news of this 
slaughter soon reached Susa ; and the king appoint- 
ed commissioners to take cognizance of the matter : 
but Alexander, by the power of bribes and presents, 
stifled the affair, so that nothing came of it. 

* The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for in- 
• Herod. !.▼. c. 17 & 21. * Id. 1. yi. c. 40. 
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vading their country, passed the Danube, and ra- 
vaged all that part of Thrace that had submitted to 
the Persians, as far as the Hellespont. Miltiades, 
to avoid their fury, abandoned the Chersonesus : 
but after the enemy retired, he returned thither 
again, and restored to the same power he had 
before over the inhabitants of the country. 

A 

Sect. V. Darius's Coisquest of India, 

About the same time, tliat is, in the thirteenth 
year of T)arius\s reigr?, this prince liaving an am- 
bition to extend his dominion eastwards, first re- 
solved, in order to facilitate his conquests, to get a 
proper knowledge of the country. ^ To this end, 
he caused a fleet to be built and fitted out at Caspa- 
tyra, a city upon the Indus, and did the same at se- 
v'eral other places on the same river, as far a.^ the 
frontiers of * Scythia. The yommand of this fleet 
was given to f Scylax, aCirecian of Caryandia, a 
town of Caria, was perfectly well versed in 

maritime affairs. His orders w ere to sail down that 
river, and get all the knowledge he possibly could 
of the country on both sides, .^ftiite down to the 
mouth of the river ; to pass from thence into the 
Southern Ocean, and to steer his course afterw^ards 
to the west, and so return back that way to Persia. 
Scylax, having exactly observed his instructions, and 
sailed quite down the river Indus, entered the Red 
Sea by the straits of Babelmandel ; and after a 
voyage of thirty months from the time ot his set- 
ting out from Caspatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the 
same port "" fr«m whence ISI echo, king of Egypt, 

y Herod. 1. iv, c, 44. ^ Ibid. c. 42. 

* Asiatft: Scythia is meant. 

-t There is a geographical treatise entitled and 

composed by one Scytax of Caryandia, who is thijuglit to be 
the same person sppken of in this place. But that rtpinion is 
attended with some difficulties, which have given occasion to 
many learned dissertations. 
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had formerly sent the Phoenicians, who v\cre in his 
service, with orders to sail round the coasts of Africa. 
Very probably this was the saiue port where now 
stands the town of Suez, at the farther end of the 
Red Sea. From thence Scylax returned to Susa, 
where he gave Darius an account olzall his discove- 
ries. Darius afterwards entered India with an 
army, and subjected all that vas<. country. The 
reader will naturally expect to he infoinied of the 
particulars of so ii^jportant a w ar. ,Put Herodo- 
tus says not one word about it: he only tells us, 
that India made the twentieth province, oi govern- 
ment, of the Persian empire, and that the annual 
revenue accruing from hence to Darius was three 
hundred and sixty talents of gold, which amount 
to near eleven millions of livres French money, 
something less than five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 

Sect. VI. 21ic Rccolt of the Touians, 

^Darius, after his return to Susa from liis Scythi- 
an exj)edition, had given his brother Artaplicrnes 
the government of Sardis, and made Otane^ com- 
mander in Thrac?*; and tl)e ad jacent countries along 
the sea-coast, in the room of Alegabyzus. 

‘'From a small spark, kindled by a sedition at 
Naxus, a great llaine arose, which gave occasion to 
a considerable w ar. Naxns w asdhe most impoi tant 
island of the Cyclades in the ^Rgean Sea, now called 
the Archipelago. In this sedition the principal in- 
habitants having been over[)ow ered by tlje })opulacc, 
who were the greater number, nnanv of the richest 
families were banished outY)f tlie islrnul. ilci eupon 
they fled to Miletus, anil implored the assistance 
of Aribtagoras, to reinstate them in their native 
place. He w as at that time governor ol '(hat city, 
as lieutenant to Hystiocus, to whou) he was both 
nephew and son-in-law, and whom Darius liad car- 

• Herod. 1. iu. c. at. ^ Lib. v. c. 25. Ibid. c. 28 8c 3 t. 
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ried along with him to Susa. Aristagoras promised 
to give these exiles the assistance tliey desired. 

But not being powerful enough himself to exe- 
cute what he had [iromised, he went to Sardis, and 
communicated the affair to Artaphernes. He repre- 
sented to him ^lat tliis was a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for reducing Naxus under tlie power of Da- 
rius ; that it he •^ ere once master of that island, all 
tlie reit of the Cyclades ^^ould fall of themselves 
into his hand^, one after anotlier ; that in conse- 
quence the isle of PLuboea (now Negropont), which 
was as large as Cyfjrps, and lay very neui* them, 
would be easily conquered, which would gise the 
king a tree passage into Ci recce, and the means of 
subiecting all that country ; and, in short, that a 
hundred ships would lie sufficient for the ctlectual 
execution of this enter[)rise. Artaplierncs vvas so 
j)leased with the [)ioject, that instead of oneJiun 
died vessels, whicii Aristagoras lequircd, he pro- 
mised him. two hundred, in base he obtained the 
king’s consent to the expedition. 

ddie king, charmed with the mighty hopes with 
whicli he w.as llatteied, very readily approved the 
enterpiise, though lounded only lipon injustice and 
a boundless ambition, as also upon perfidiousncss 
on the part ol Aristagoras and Artaphernes. No 
consideration gave him a moment’s pause. 1 he 
most injurious project is formed and accepted 
without the least reluctance or scruple : motives of 
advantage and convenience solely determine. The 
isle lies convenient for tlie Persians : this is con- 
ceived a sufficient |itle, and a warrantable ground 
to reduce it by force of^irijis. And, indeed, mo.-t 
of the otlier expeditions otAbis prince iiad no better 
principle. 

As s()t>n as Artaphernes had obtained the kings 
consent to this project, he made the necessary f)ie- 
parations for executing it. 1 lie better to conceal 
ids design, and to surprise the people of Naxus, he 
spread a report that this fleet was going tow ai ds the 
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Hellespont ; and the spring following he sent tl>e 
number of ships he had promised to Miletus under 
the command of Megabates, a Persian nobleman of 
the royal family of Achaerncnes. But being direct- 
ed in his commission to obey the orders ot Arista- 
goras, the high-spirited Persian couki not bear to be 
under the command of an Ionian, especially one who 
treated him in a haughty and iniperious manner. 
This pique occasioned a breach betu een the two ge- 
nerals, which rose so high, that Megabates, to be 
revenged of^ Aristagoras, gave the Naxians secret 
intelligence of the design formed against them. Upon 
which they made such preparations for their defence, 
that the Persians, after having spent four months in 
besieging the capital of the island, and consumed all 
their provisions, were obliged to retire. 

This project having thus miscarried, Megabates 
threv/ all the blame u[)on Aristagoras, and entirely 
ruined his credit with Artaphernes. The Ionian in- 
stantly foresaw' that this accident would be attend- 
ed, not only w ith the loss of his government, but 
with his utter ruin. The desperate situation to 
which he was reduced, made him think ofrcvoltitig 
from the king, as. the only expedient whereby he 
could possibly save himself. No sooner had he 
fornied this design, than a messenger came to him 
from Hystia^us, who gave him the same counsel. 
Hystireus, who had now been ^some years at the 
Persian court, being disgusted with the manners of 
that nation, and having an ardent desire to return 
to his own country, thought this the most likely 
means of accomplishing his w isl^„ and therefore gave 
Aristagoras that counsel, fie flattered himself, that 
in case any troubles arose in Ionia he could prevail 
with Darius to send him thither to appease them : 
and, in fact, the thing happened according .to his ex- 
pectation. As soon as Aristagoras found his de- 
sign seconded by the orders of Hystiaeus, he impart- 
ed tliem to the principal persons of Ionia, whom he 

* Herod. 1,t. c. 33, 36. 
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found extremely well disposed to ehter into his 
views. He therefore deliberated no longer, but 
being detcrn)ined to revolt, applied himself v\ holly 
in making preparations tor it. 

The people of Tyre, having been reduced to 
slavery whenVheir city was taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, had groaned under that op|)re^sion foi' the 
space of seventh years. But alter the expiration 
of thcit teim, they were restored, according to 
* Isaiah’s piophecy, to the posses'-ion, of their an- 
cient privileges, with tlie liberty ot having a king of 
their o\\'n ; whicli libr^'ty tliey enjoyed till the time 
of Alexander the Great. It seems prohalile, that 
this tavour \vas granted them by Darius, in consi- 
deration of the services he expected to receive from 
that city (uhicli was so powertul l)v sea) in reduc- 
ing the loniaus to their ancient subjection. This 
was in the k9th year of Darius's reign. 

The next year, Aristagoras, in oriler to engage 
the lonians to adhere the more closely to him, re- 
instated them in^their libeity, and in all their tor- 
mer privileges. He [)Cgan witli Miletus, where he 
divested liimsclf of his power, and resigned it into 
the hands of the people. He kh.en made a Journey 
through all Ionia, where, l)y his example, his influ- 
ence, and perha[)S by the fear that they would be 
forcetl to it whether they would or no, he prevailed 
n[)on all the othep tyrants to do the same in every 
city. Tliey complied the more readily, as the Per- 
sian power, since the cheek it received in Sc\thia, 
was the less able to protect tliem against the la- 
nians, who were gaturally tond of liheity and a 
state of independence, ^nj professed enemies to all 
tyranny. Having united them all in this manner 
in one common league, of which he lumsell was 
declared the head, he set up the standard of rebel- 

Herod. 1. v. c. 37, 38. 

And it shall come to pass after the end of seventy years, 
that tlie Lord wall vn.it Tyre, and she shall turn to her hire. 
Isa. xxiii. 17. 
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mrins. lion againsWhe king, and made great preparations 
by sea and Land for supporting a war against him. 

^To enable himself to carry on the war with more 
vigour, Aristagoras went in the beginning of the 
following year to Lacedaemon, in order to bring 
that city into his interest, and engaf^e it to furnish 
him with succours. Cleomenes was at this time 
king of Sparta. He was the son*of Anaxandrides 
by a second wife, whom the Ephori had obliged him 
to marry, because lie had no issue by the first. He 
had by her three sons besides Clcoincnes, namely, 
Dorimus, Leonidas, and Clpoinbrotus, the two last 
of which ascended the throne of Lacecliemon in their 
turns, Aristagoras then addressed himself to Cleo- 
mencs, and the lime and place for an interview be- 
tween tlicm being agreed on, ])e waited upon him, 
and represented to him, that the lonians and Laee- 
dae[uonians were countrymen; that Sparta being the 
most powerful city of Ci recce, it would ix' for her ho- 
nour to concur with him in the design he had formed 
of restoring the lojiians to their Jiberty ; tliat the 
Persians, their common enemy, were not a warlike 
people, but extremely i ich, aiul consequently w ould 
become an easy piey to the J.ucedxmonians ; that, 
considering the pi-esent s[)irit and disposition ot the 
lonians, it would uot be difficult lor lliein to carry 
their victorious arms even to Susa, the metropolis 
of the Persian empire, and the •"place of the king's 
residence: he shewed him, at the same time, a plan 
of all the nations and towns through which they 
were to pass, engraven upon a little plate of brass 
wliich he had brought along with him. Cleomenes 
desired three days' time; tq. considei; of his pi’opo- 
sals. That term being c'jcpired, lie asked the Io- 
nian how far it was Irom the Ionian Sea to Susa, 
and how' much time it required to go frone the one 
place to the other. Aristagoras, w ithout consider- 
ing the ehcct his answer was likely to ha\e upon 


^ Hefod. I. V. c. 3S, 41, 49, & 51. 
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Cleomenes, told him, that from Ionia 'to StwA WM Dariafe 
about three months' * journey. Cleomenes wag 
so amazed at this proposal, that he immediately 
ordered him to depart from Sparta before san-set. 
Aristagoras nevertheless followed him home to his 
house, and en^avoured to wan him by arguments 
of another sort, that is, by presents. The hrst sum 
he offered him \\as only ten talents, which uere 
equivalent to thirty thousand li^’res French money ; 
that beina refused, he still rose in his qffers, till at 
last he pro[)osed to give him fifty talents. Gorgo, 
a daughter of Cleomene.s, about eight or nine years 
of age, whom her father had not ordered to quit the 
loom, as apprehending notliiug from so young a 
child, hearing the pro{)osal3 that were made, cihed 
out: Fiij, father, Hu, this stranger xcill corrupt 
IfoiL ^ Cleonienes laughed, but yet observed the 
child’s admonition, and aetually retired: Arista- 
goras left Sf)arta. 

* From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he 
found a more favourable reception. He had the 
good fortune to arrive there at a time when the* 

Athenians were oxtrjLuuely well disposed to hearken 
to any proposals that could be iivi,de to them against 
tlie Persians, A\itli whom they w’ere highly offended 
on die tolloaing occasion. Hip[)ias, the f son of 
Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, who, about ten 
years befoi e, had fi^cn banished, after having tried 
in vain abundance of methods for his re-establish- 
ment, at last went to Sardis, and made his appli- 

^ Herod. 1. v. c. ,-)5, 9 ^, 97 . 

^ Accordinj? to^]erodotu 3 ^« cfjiiputation, who reckons the 
para^an^a, a Purnan meaMire, contain ilO stadia, the dis- 
tance from Sardis to Susa is 450 parasan;^is, or 14,300 stadia, 
which make 075 Fiencli Ica-ucs ; (for 20 stadia are Lrcnciallv 
reckoned ttf one of onr common lea^mes). So that by travel- 
ling 150 stadia per da\, whieh make sev<>n leagues and a half, 
french measure, it is ninety days'' journey from Sardis to Su.^a! 
i they set out from Pphesu?, it would retjuae about luui days 
more; for Ephesus is 540 stadia from Sardis. 

t This fact has b«€n before treated at large in this volume. 
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cation to Artaphernes. He insinuated himself so 
far into the good opinion of that governor, that he 
gave a favourable ear to all he said to the disad- 
vantage of the Athenians, and became extremely 
prejudiced against them. The Athenians, having 
intelligence of this, sent an ambass<(dor to Sardis, 
and desired of Artaphernes, not to give ear to what 
any of their outlaws should insinuate to their dis- 
advantage. d he answer of Artaphernes to this 
message was, that if they desired to dive in peace, 
they must recall Hippias. When this haugljty an- 
swer wds l)rou<zht back to tlv^ Athenians, tiiC v\l]ule 
city were violently enraged against the Persiaiis. 
Aristagoras, coming thither just at this juncture, 
easily obtained all he desired. Herodotus remarks 
on this occasion, how' much easier it is to impose 
upon a multitude, than upon a single person : and 
so Aristagoras found it ; for he prevailed with thirty 
thousand Athenians to come to a resolution, into 
wliich he could not persuade Cleomenes alone. 
They engaged immediately to furnish twenty ships 
to assist him in his design : and it may be truly 
said, that this little fleet was the original source of 
all the calamities^ in vvhich both the Persians and 
Grecians were afterwards involved. 

A. M. 2 In the 3d year of this w ar, the lonians, having 
Anf J^C their forces together, and being rein- 

500 . ’forced with the twenty vessels furnished by the city 
of Athens, and five more from Eretria, in the island 
of Eubosa, set sail for Ephesus, and leaving their 
ships there, they marched by land to the city of 
Sardis : finding the place in a defenceless condi- 
tion, they soon made thpnaselves masters of it; but 
the citadel, into which Artaphernes retired, they 
were not able to force. As most of the houses of 
this city were built with reeds, and confeqnently 
were very combustible, an Ionian soldier having set 
fire to one house, the flames soon spread and com- 
municated to the rest, and reduced the whole city 
* Herod. 1. y. c. lOS. 
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to ashes. Upon this accident the Persians and D^ritm. 
Lydians, assembling their forces together for their 
defence, the lonians judged it was time for them to 
think of retreating ; 'and accordingly they marched 
back with all possible diligence, in order to reimbark 
at Ephesus : b\t the Persians arriving there almost 
as soon as they, attacked them vigorously, and de- 
stroyed a great Auinber of their men. The Athe- 
nians,* after the return of their ships, would never 
engage any more in this w'ar, notwithstanding the 
urgent solicitations of Aristagoras. 

^ Darius being inforpied of the burning of Sardis, 
and of tile part the Athenians took in that affair, he 
resolved Iroin that very time to make war upon 
Ciieece : and tliat lie might never forget this reso- 
lution, he commanded one ot his officers to cry out 
to him with a loud voice every night, wiien he was 
at supper ; Sir, remember the Atiienians. Ii> the 
burning of Sardis it happened, that the temple of 
Cybele, the goddess of that cduntry, was consumed 
with the rest of the city. This accident sej ved 
afterwards as a pretence to the Persians to burn all 
the temples they found in Greece: to which they 
were likewise induced by a religious motive, which 
I have explained before. 

^ As Aristagoras, tlie head and manager of this A. M. 
revolt, was iiystiasiis's lieutenant at Miletus, Da- ^<505. 
rius suspected that the latter might probably be the 
contriver of the whole conspiracy : for w hich rea- 
son he entered into a free conference with him upon 
tlic subject, and acquainted him with his thoughts, 
and the just groLinds^he had tor his suspicion. Hys- 
tiaeus, who was a crafty courtier, and an expert 
master in the art of dissembling, appeared extremely 
surprised and afflicted ; and speaking in a tone that 
at once expressed both sorrow’ and indignation, Is 
‘‘ it then possible, Sir,” said he to the king, for 

your majesty to have entertained so injurious a 

suspicion of the most faithful and most affectionat® 

^ H«rod. 1. V, c. 105, * Ibid. c. 105 &. 107. 
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Darios. of vour servants? I concerned in a rebellion 
against you ! Alas ! Wlmt is there in the world 
tlmt could tempt me to it ? Do I want any thing 
“here? Am I not already raised to one of the 
“ highest stations in your court? And besides the 
“ honour I have of assisting at youi/councils, do I 
“ not daily receive new proofs of your bounty, by 
“the numberless favours you Ifeap upon me?’ 
After this he insinuated, that the revolt in Ionia 
proceeded from his absence and distance from the 
country ; that they had waited for that opportunit}/ 
to rebel ; that if lie had staid at Miletus, the con- 
spiracy would never have been formed ; that the 
surest way to restore the king's affairs in that pro- 
vince, would be to send him thither to quell the in- 
surrection; that he promised him, on the forfeiture 
of his head, to deliver Aristagoras into his hands ; 
and ^engaged, besides all this, to make the large 
island of Sardinia * tributary to him. The best 
princes are often too credulous ; and wdien they 
have once taken a subject into th^ir confidence, it is 
with difficulty they withdraw it froni him ; nor do 
they easily undeceive themselves. Darius, imposed 
upon by the air sincerity with which Hystiasus 
.^poke on this occasion, believed him on his own 
word, and gave him leave to return to Ionia, on 
condition he came back to the Persian court as 
soon as he had executed what he promised. 

A. M. *‘'J'he rev offers, in the mean time, though deserted 
Athenians, and notwithstanding the consi- 
*derable clieck they had received in Ionia, did not 
lose courage, but still pushed on their point with re- 
solution. Their fieet set sail tow^ardj the Hellespont 
and the Propoijtis, and* reduced Byzantium, witii 
the greater part of the other Grecian cities, in that 
quarter. After which, as they w’ere returning back 

^ Herod. 1. v. c. 103, )0r, 108, Sc 122. 

* This island js very remote from Ionia, and could have no 
relation to it. 1 am therefore apt to believe, it must be an error 
that hat cT«pt into tb« text of Herodottis. 
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again, they obliged the Carians to join with them Darius, 
in this war, as also tiic people of Cyprus. The 
Persian generals, having divided their forces among 
themselves, marched three ditferent ways against the 
rebels, and defeated them in several encounters, in 
one ol A\hieh Hristagoras was slain. 

^ When Hystiieus was arrived at Sardis, his in- 
triguing temper induced him to form a plot against 
the government, into whicli he drew a great number 
ot Persians. ^Put, y)erceiving Cy some discourse he 
had with Artapherncs, that the part he had had in 
the revolt of Ionia waspot unknown to that govern- 
or, he thougljt it not sate for him to stay any longer 
at Sardis, and retired secretly the night following 
to the isle of Chios ; from thence he sent a trusty 
messenger to Sardis, with letters for such of the Per- 
sians as he had gained to his party. Tliis messen- 
ger betrayed him, and delivered his letters to Arta- 
phernes, by whicli means the plot was discovered, 
all his accomplices put to death, and his project 
utterly defeated. But still imagining, that he could 
bring about some enterprise of importance, if he 
were once at the head of tlie Ionian league, lie 
made several attempts to get into Miletus, and to 
be admitted into the confederacy by the citizens : 
but none of his endeavours succeeded, and he was 
obliged to return to Chios. 

"" There, being a«iked why he had so strongly 
urged Aristagoras to revolt, and by that means in- 
volved Ionia in such calamities, he made answer, 
that it was because the king had resolved to trans- 
port the lonians into b^hoenicia, and to plantthe Piioe- 
nicians in lonia.^ But allthls was a mere story and 
fiction oAiis own inventing, Darius having never 
conceived any such design. The artifice how^ever 
served his^purpose extremely well, not only for jus- 
tifying him to the lonians, but also for engaging 
them to prosecute the war with vigour. For, being 
alarmed at the thoughts of this transmigration, they 
* Herod. 1. vi. c. 1 — 3. “ Ibid. c. 3. 
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catiie to a firm resolution to defend themselves 
against the Persians to the last extremity. 

" Artaphernes and Otanes, with the rest of the 
Persian generals, finding that Miletus w as the centre 
of the Ionian confederacy, resolved to inarch thither 
with all their forces; concluding, tVit if they could 
carry that city, all the rest would submit of course. 
The lonians, liaving intelligenccL of their design, 
determined in a general assembly to send no army 
into tlie field, but tb fortify Miletus, 0 .nd to furnish 
it to the utmost of their powxr with provisions, and 
all things necessary for en;fluring a siege ; and to 
unite all their forces to engage the Persians at sea, 
their dexterity in maritime affairs inducing them to 
believe that they should liavethe advantage in a naval 
battle. The place of their rendezvous w as Lade, a 
small isle over-against Miletus, where they assem- 
bled a fleet of three huncked and fifty-three vessels. 
At the sight of this fleet, the Persians, though strong- 
er by one half w ith respect to the number of their 
ships, were afraid to hazard a battle, till by their 
emissaries they had secretly corrupted the greatest 
part of the confederates, and engaged them to de- 
sert : so that w hen the two fleets came to engage, 
the ships of Samos, of Lesbos, and several other 
places, sailed off, and returned to their owm country, 
and the remaining fleet of the confederates did not 
consist of above a hundred vessels, which were all 
quickly overpowered by numbers, and almost en- 
tirely destroyed. After this, the city of Miletus w as 
besieged, and became a prey to the conquerors, w ho 
utterly destroyed it. This happened six years after 
Aristagoras’s revolt. AlLthe other, cities, as well on 
the continent as on the sea-coast and in the isles, re- 
turned to their duty soon after, either voluntarily 
or by force. Those persons that stood out were 
treated as they had been threatened beforehand. 
The handsomest of the young men w^ere chosen to 


Herod. I.vi. c. 6 — 10, 31, & 33. 
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serve in the palace ; and the young women Darius, 

were all sent into Persia; thecitiesand te jnplcs were 
ashes. Tht‘se were the effects of the re- 
volt, into u lnTTi the people were drawn by the am- 
bitious vieus wf Aiista,L!;oras and IlysticCus. 

The latte rt)f these two had his share also in the 
general calamity^; for that same year he a as taken 
by the^ Persians, and carried to Sardis, where Arta- 
plicrnes caused him to be wimcdiately hanged , 
without consulting Darius, lest that pfinceT anec- 
tion for Hystiaeus should incline him to pardon him, 
and by that means a tlangerous enemy should be 
left alive, wlio might create the Persians new troubles. 

It appeared by tlie sequel, that Artaphernes’s con- 
jecture was well grounded: for uhen Hystiaeuss 
head was brouglit to Darius, expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the authorsofhis death, and caused 
the head to he honourably interred, as being the 
remains of a person to w homJie had infinite obliga- 
tions, the remembrance whereof was too deeply en- 
graven on his mind, ever to be effaced by the great- 
ness of any crimes he had afterwards committed, 
Hystiasus was one of those restless, bold, and enter- 
prising spirits, in whom many 'good qualities are 
joined with still greater vices ; with whom all means 
are lawful and good, that promote the end they have 
in view; who look ypon justice, probity, and since- 
rity, as mere empty names; who make no scruple 
to employ lying or fraud, treachery, or even perjury, 
when it is to serve their turn ; and who reckon the 
ruin of nations, or even their o\mi c^ntry, as no- 
thing, if necessary to* their own elevation. His end 
was worthy his^entimentsj and such as is common 
enough to these irreligious politicians, uho sacrifice 
every thin^ to their ambition, and acknowledge no 
other rule of their actions, and hardly any other God, 
than their interest and fortune. 


Herod, 1. ri. c. 29 & 30. 
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Sect* VII. The Expeditmi, of Darius's Army 
against Greece. 

^ Darius, in the twenty-eighth yc^u of his reign, 
having recalled all his other generals, sent IMardo- 
niiis tlie son of Gobryas, a youn^lord of an illus- 
trious Persian family, who had l.itcly married one of 
the king’s daughters,* to command in (^hief through- 
out all the maritime parts of Asia, w ith a particular 
order to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning 
of Saidis upon the Athenians and Eretrians. The 
king did not shew much wisdom in this choice, by 
which he preferred a young man, because lie was a 
'favourite, to all his oldest and most experienced ge- 
nerals ; espcciall^n so difficult a war, the success 
of whicli he had very much at heart, and wherein 
the glory of his. reign was infinitely concerned. 
His being son-in-law" to the king was a quality, in- 
deed, that might augment his influence, but added 
nothing to his real merit, or liis capacity as a ge- 
neral. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had 
marched with his land forces after having passed 
through Thrace, the whole country, terrified by his 
power, submitted. But his fleet, attempting to 
double mount Athos (now caUed Cafio Santo) in 
order to gain the coasts of Macedonia, was attacked 
by so violent a storm, that upwards of three hun- 
dred ships, ^ with above twenty thousand men, 
perished in tlie sea. His lagd army met at the 
same time w ith no le^iS fatal a blow. For, being 
encamped in a place of no security, the Thracians 
attacked the Persian camp by night, made a great 
slaughter, and wounded Mardonius hiqpself. All 
this ill success obliged him shortly after to return 
into Asia, with grief and confusion at his having 
miscarried both by sea and land in this expedition. 


^ Htrod.^ vi. c. 43^ 45. 
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Darius perceivinir^ too late, that Mardonius's Dariuf. 
youth and inexperience had occasioned the defeat 
of his troops, recalled him, and put two other ge- 
nerals in his place, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, 
son of his brother Artaphernes, who had been go- 
vernor of Sardis. The king's thoughts were ear- 
nestly bent upon putting in execution the great 
design he had Idng had in his mind, which was, to 
attack* Greece with all his forces, and particularly 
to take a signal vengeance on the people of Athens 
and Eretria, whose enterprise against Sardis was 
perpetually in his thoughts, 

1. The State of Athens. The Characters of Mil- 
tiades, Theinlstoeles, and Aristides. 

Before we enter upon this uaf, it wall be [)ro[)er 
to refresh our nieipories with a view pt the state of 
Athens at tliis time, which alone sustained the lirst 
shock of the Pei sians at Marilthon ; as also to torm 
some idea beforehand ot the great men wiio shared 
in that celebratecT victory. 

Athens, Just delivered from that yoke of servitude, 
which she had been forced to bear lor above thirty 
years, under the tyranny of Pis'istratus and his chiE 
dren, no\v peaceably enjoyed the advantages ot li- 
berty, the sweetness and value of which were only 
heightened and improved liy that short privation. 
Dacedtemon, which was at this time tlie mistress ot 
Greece, and had contributed at first to this happy^ 
change in Athens, seemed alterwards to repent ot 
her good offices : ty^d grow ing jealous ot the tran- 
quillity she herself had j^ofured tor her neighbours, 
she attempted to disturb Jt, by endeavouriug to re- 
instate Hippias, the son ot Pisistratus, in the govern- 
ment of Athens. But all her attempts were Iruitless, 
and served only to manifest her ill-will, and her 
grief, to see Athens determined to maintain its inde- 
pendence even of Sparta itself. Hippias hereupon 
had recourse to the Persians. ArUphernes, governor 
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DarhiB. of Sardis, sent the Athenians word, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, that they must re-establish Hip- 
pias in his authority, unless they chose rather to 
draw the whole power of Darius upon them. This 
second attempt succeeded no better than the first, 
and Hippias w-as obliged to wait for more favour- 
able Juncture. We shall see presently, that he 
served as a conductor or guide to the Persian gene- 
rals, sent by Darius against Greece. 

Athens, from the time of the recovery of licr li- 
berty, w’as rpiite another city than under her tyrants, 
and displayed a very ditlerent Kind of spii'it. G\mong 
the citizens, IMiltiades distingnished himself n\o^t in 
the war with the Persians, which we aie going to re- 
late. He was the son of Cimon, an illustrious Athe- 
nian. This Cimon had a half-brother by the mother's 
syde, whose name was lilvewise Miltiades, of a very 
ancient and noble family in iEgina, who liad lately 
been received into the number of the Athenian citi- 
zens. He was a person of great credit even in the 
time of Pisistratus : but, as he cruld not endure 
the yoke of a despotic government, he jo\ fully em- 
braced the offer made him, of going to settle w ith 
a colony in the Thracian Cheisonesus, whither he 
was invited by the Dolonci, the inhabitants of that 
country, to be their king, or, according to the lan- 
guage of those times, their tyrant. He, d}ing with- 
out children, left the sovereignty" to Stesagoras, his 
nephew', the eldest son of his brother Cimon ; and 
Stesagoras dying also without issue, the sons of PK- 
sistratus, w ho then ruled the city of Athens, sent his 
brotiier Miltiades, the person we are now speaking 
of, into that country to be his successor. He arrived 
there, and established himself in the government in 
the same year that Darius undertook his expedition 
against the Scythians. He attended that prince with 
gome ships as far as the Danube; and it was he 
who advised the lonians to destroy the bridge, and 


* Herod. 1. vi. 34, 41. Corn. N^p. in Mil. cap. i* — iii. 
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to return home without waiting for Darius. During Danus. 
his residence in the Chersonesus, he married * Hege- 
sipyla, daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in the 
neighbourhood, by whom he had Cimon, the ta 
mous Athenirgi general, of whom a great deal will 
be said in the stquel. Miltiades, Imviusr for several 
reasons abdicated his government in Tlirace, em- 
barked, and took* all that he had on board live shi|is, 
and set sail for Athens. The^e he settled a second 
time, and accfuircd great reputation. 

” At the same time two other citizens, younger 
than Miltiades, began* to distinguish themselves at 
Athens, namely, Aristides and Thcmistocles. Plu- 
tarch observes, that the fonper of these two had 
endeavoured to form himself upon the model of 
fllisthenes, one of the greatc.st men of his time, and 
n zealous defender of liberty, who had greatly con- 
tributed to the restoring it at Athens, by expfelling 
the Pisistratida? out ot that cjty. It was an excel- 
lent custom among the ancients, and which it were 
to be wished might prevail amongst us, that the 
young men, ambitious of public employments, par- 
ticularly t attached J;hemselves to such aged and ex- 
perienced persons, as had distinguished themselves 
most eminently therein ; and who, both by their con- 
versation and example, could teach them the ait of 
conducting themselves, and governing others, with 
wisdom and discretion, d Iuh, says Plutarch, did 
Aristides attach himself to Clistlienes, and Cimon 
to Aristides ; and he enumerates several others, 
and among the rest Polybius, whom we have men- 
tioned so often, and who ip his youth was the con- 
stant disciple, and faitbftil imitator, of the celebrated 


Philopoemen. 

U Plot, m Arist. p. 319, 320. & m Them. p. 1 12, 1 1 3. An 

sent sit ger. Resp. p. too, 791. . 

* ARer the death of Miliiade., this princess had by a second 
husband a 1 who was called Otorw. after 
grandfather, and who was the lather of Thucydides the histo 

nan, Herod. _ 

t Di^ere d pcritit, ujvi optimoi. Tacit, in Ague. 
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Darius. Themistocles and Aristides were of very dift’erent 
dispositions ; but they both rendered great services 
to the commonwealth. Themistocles, who naturally 
inclined to popular government, omitted nothing 
that could contribute to render him agreeable to the 
people, and to gain him friends; bdiaving himself 
w ith great affability and complaisance to every body, 
always ready to do service to the citizen^ every one 
of whom he knew by^name ; ndrTvas he very nice 
about the means he used to oblige tiiem. ^ Some- 
body talking with him once on this sul>ject, told 
him, lie would make an cxccUcnt magistrate, if his 
behaviour towards the citizens was more impartial, 
and it he was not biassed in favour of one more 
than another; (lod forbid, replied Themistocles, I 
should ever sit upon a tribunaU 'ichcrc vuf friend0 
should Jind no more credit or favour than strangers, 
Qjsm, w'ho appeared some time after at Athens, ob- 
served a quite different conduct, but yet such as was 
not wholly exempt from blame. When he came into 
the administration of public affairs,, he assembled all 
his friends, and declared to them, that from that mo- 
ment he renounced their friendship, lest it should 
prove an obstacle to him in the discharge of hib duty, 
and cause him to act with partiality and injustice. 
This was doing them very little honour, and enter- 
taining no very high opinion of tliem. But, as 
Plutarch says, it was not his friends but his passions 
that he ought to have renounced. 

Aristides had the discretion to observe a just me- 
dium between these tw o vicious extremes. Being a 
favourer of aristocracy, in imitation of Lycurgus, 
whom he greatly admired, ‘he in a aianner struck 
out a new’ path of his own ; not endeavouring to 
oblige his friends at the expence of justice, and yet 
always ready to do them service when cbnsistent 
with it. He carefully avoided making use of his 
friends’ recommendations for obtaining emploj^- 


Cic. de Seaect. Plut An s€ni sitter. Resp. p. 806^807. 
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raents, lest it should prove a dangerous obligation 
upon him, as well as a plausible pretext for them to 
require the same favour from him on the like occa- 
sion. He used to say, that the true citizen, or the 
honest man, o^ight to make no other use of his credit 
and powei’, tiialn upon all occasions to practise what 
was honest and just, and engage others to do the 
same. • 

Considering this contrariety^ of principles and 
humours, we are not to wondcag during the 
administration of these great men, there was a 
continual o[)position l)€twcen them. Tljcmistocles, 
who was bold and entt^rprising, was sure almost 
always to find Aristides against him, who thought 
liinjself obliged to thwart the other’s designs, even 
Sometimes wlicn they were just and benelicial 
to the pul)lic, lest he should gain too great an 
ascendant and authority, uhich might "become 
pernicious to the commoiiwec|ltli. One dav, liaving 
got the better of Thcmistocles, w tio had made 
some proposal really advantageous to the state, he 
could not contain himself, but cried alotid as lie 
went out ot the assembly, the Atheii'un^s 

would never prosper, till they threzv than both into 
the Barathrum: the Baratiirum was a pit, into 
which malelactors condemned to die were thrown. 

But notwithstanding this mutual opj^osition, when , 
the common interest was at stake, they were no 
longer enemies: and whenever tiiey were to take 
the field, or engage in expedition, they agreed 
together to lav aside all differences on leaving the 
city, and to be at hberty to resume them on tlieir 
return, if they<hought • 

The predominant pasSion of Tliemistocles was 
ambition and the love of glorv, w hicli discovered 
itself frotn his childhood. After the battle of Ma- 
rathon, of which w e shall speak presently, when the 
people were every where extolling the valour and 


Daim ^ 


y Piut. A^)ophlhegm. p. lPr». 
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I>ariQs. conduct of Miltiades, who had won it, Themistocles 
, generallyappeared very thoughtful and melancholy : 
he spent whole nights without sleep, and was never 
seen at public feasts and entertainments as usual. 
When his friends, astonished at this ghange, asked 
him the reason of it, he made ans<Ver, that Mil- 
tiades's trophies zcould not let him sleep. These 
were a kind of spur, which nevtr'ceased to goad 
and animate his aml^ition. From this time 'The- 
mistocles addicted himself wholly to anns ; and the 
love of martial glory wholly engrossed him. 

As for Aristides, the love «f the public good was 
the great spring of all his actions. What he was 
most particularly admired tor, was his constancy 
and steadiness under the unforeseen changes to w hich 
those who have the administration ot affairs are ex-* 
posed ; for he was neither elevated with the honours 
conferred upon hinj, nor cast dow n at the contempt 
and disappointments h^ sometimes experienced. ()n 
all occasions he preserved liis usual calmness and 
temper, being persuaded, that a man ought to give 
himself up entirely to his country, and to serve it 
with a perfect disinterestedness, as w^ell with re- 
gard to glory as torriches. The general esteem in 
w hich he w^as held for the uprightness of his inten- 
tions, the purity of his zeal for the interests of the 
state, and the sincerity of his virtue, appeared one 
day in the theatre, when one of iEschylus’s plays was 
acting. For when the actor had repeated that verse 
which describes the character of Amphiaraus, He 
does not desire to seem an honest and^irtuous man^ 
but really to he so, the w f^ole audtence cast their eyes 
upon Aristides, and applied the eulogium to him. 

Another thing related 6f him, with respect to a 
public employment, is very remarkable. He was 
no sooner made treasurer- general of the republic, 
than he made it appear that his predecessors in that 
office had cheated the state of veist sums of money; 
and among the rest Themistocles in particular : for 
this great man, with all his jnerit, was not irre- 
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proachable on that head. For which reason, when Oarius. 
Aristides came to pass his accounts, Tliemistocles 
raised a powerful faction against him, accused him oT 
having embezzled the public treasure, and j)revailed 
so far as to liaix him condemned and fined. But 
the principal inl:^bitants, and the most virtuous part 
of the citizens, rising up against so unjust a sen- 
tence, not only thT* judgment was reversed and the 
fine remitted, but lie wa-^ c“lec!ef] treasurer again for 
the year ensiling, lie then seemed to rapent ot his 
former administration; and by slwnving himsclt 
more tractaiile and iniluiguit towards otlier^, he 
found out the secret of pleasing all that plundered 
the commons caith. For, asjic ncitiier reproved 
them, nor narrowly inspected tlnur accounts, all 
those plundercis, grown tat witii s[)oil and rapine, 
now extolled Aristides to the skies. It would have 
been easy for him, as we perceive, to have enriclied 
himself in a post of that naturp, which seems, as it 
were, to invite a man to it by tiie many tavourable 
opportunities it la^ in his way; especially as lie had 
to do with officers, who tor their part were intent 
upon nothing but rsbbing the public, and would 
have been ready to conceal the^trauds oi the trea- 
surer their master, upon condition lie did them the 

same favour. • l u 

These very officers now made interest with the 
people to have him* continued a tliircF year in Uie 
same employment. But w hen the time of election 
was come, just as they were upon the point of elect- 
ing Aristides unanimously, he rose up, and warmly 
reproved the Athenfan peo|jlc : ‘AVdiat,’’ says he, 

“ w ben I managed your treasure w ith all the hdelity 
and diligence an honest man is capable of, 1 met 
“ with the most cruel treatment, and the most mor- 
“ tifying •return ; and now that I liave^ abandoned 
it to the mercy oi all these robbers of the pu ic, 

“ I am an admirable man, and the best o» citizens . 

“ I cannot help declaring to you that 1 am more 
“ ashamed of the hongur you do me this day, than 
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I was of the condenjnation you passed against me 
this lime twelvemonth : and with g» ief I find that 
“ it is more glorious with us to be complaisant to 
‘‘ knaves, than to save the treasures of the repub- 
lie.” By this declaration he silenced the public 
plunderers, and gained the esteem oi'allgood men. 

Such were the characters of these tv\o illustrious 
Athenians, who began to display the extent of their 

merit, when Darius turned his arms against Gleece. 

• ^ 

« 

2. JDarius souls Heralds into Greece^ in order to 
sound the People, and to require them to submit. 

* Before this prince w’ould directly engage in this 
enterprise, he Judged it expedient, first of all, to 
’ sound tlie Grecians, and to know in what manner 
the difterent states stood affected towards him. 
'SVkl} this view he sent heralds into all parts of 
G recce, to require earth and w ater in his name : 
this was the form used by the Persians when they 
exacted submission from those they w ere desirous of 
bringing under subjection. On tWe arrival of these 
heralds, many of the Grecian cities, dreading the 
pow erof the Persians, complied»witl> their demands; 
and among these w^re the inhabitants of ^gipa, a 
little isle, over-against and not far from Athens. This 
proceeding of the people of yEgiim was looked upon 
as a public treason. The Athenians represented the 
matter to the^partans, w ho immediately sent Cleo- 
menes, one of their kings, to apprehend the authors 
ot it. The [leople ot ALgina reiused to deliver them, 
under pretence that he came without his colleague. 
This colleague was DamaratuS, who had himself 
suggested that excuse. *’As soon as Cleomenes was 
returned to Sfiarta, in order to be revenged on De- 
maratus for that affront, he endeavoured to get him 
deposed, as not being of the royal family; and suc- 
ceeded in his attempt by the assistance of the priest- 
ess of Delphi, whom he had suborned to give an 


^ Jlvrod. 1. vi. c. 49 — 86, 
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answer favourable to his designs. Demaratus, not Bariug. 
being able to endure so gross an affront, l)anished 
himself from his country, and retired to Darius, who 
received him with open arms, and gave him a con- 
siderable establishment in Persia. He was succeed- 
ed in the throhe by Lentychi<lcs, who joined his 
colleague, and went with him to .Egina, from whence 
they brought aw5y ten of the princifnil inhal)it<ints, 
and committed them to the custody of the Atheni- 
ans, their dcciaied enemie^^. Clcomcates dving not 
long after, and the fraud he had committed at 13el- 
phi being discovered, %the Lacedremonians endea- 
voured to oblige the people of Athens to iet those 
prisoners at liberty, but they^refused. 

■ * The Persian heralds that went to S[)arta and 
Athens, were not so favourably received as those 
that had been sent to the other cities. One of them 
was thrown into a well, and tlie other into a* deep 
ditch, and were bid to take tljence earth and water. 

I should be less surprised at this unworthy treat- 
ment, if x\thens ;Jone had been concerned in it. It 
w^as a proceeding suitable enough to a popular go- 
vernment, rash, impetuous, and violent; where rea- 
son is seldom heard, and every thing determined by 
passion. But I do not here recognize the Spartan 
equity and gravity. They w ere at liberty to refuse 
what was demanded : but to treat public officers in 
such a manner, vvas an open violation of the law 
of nations. ^ If w hat historians say on tliis head 
be true, the crime did not remain unpunished. 
Talthybius, one of Agamemnon's heralds, was ho- 
noured at Sparta as a god^ and liad a temple there. 

He revenged <he indignities done to the heralds of 
the king of Persia, and ihade the Spartans feel the 
effects of his w rath, by bringing many terrible acci- 
dents u^on them. In order to appease him, and 
to expiate tfieir offence, they sent afterwards seve- 
ral of their chief citizens into Persia, w ho volunta- 

“ Herod. ]. rii. c. 133, 138. 

^ Il^rod. 1. vii, c. 1 35 1 36. Paus. in Lacon. p. 1 62 & 1 S3. 
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lily offered themselves as victims for their country. 
They were delivered into the hands of Xerxes, who 
would not let them suffer, but sent them back to 
their own country. As for the Athenians, Talthy- 
bius executed his vengeance on the family of Mil- 
tiades, uho was principally concerned in the out- 
rage committed upon Darius’s heralds. 

ft 

3. The Persians defeated at Marathon by Mill iades. 

The melancholy Ejid oj that GicneraL 

Darius immediately sent away Datis and Arta- 
phernes, wljom he had apfiointed generals in the 
room o# IVlardonius. Their instructions w^ere to 
give up Eretria and Athens to be plundered, to burn 
all the houses and tcuipl es therein, to make all the 
inhabitants of botlT'places prisoners, and to send 
them to Darius j for which purpose they went pro- 
vided with a great number of chains and fetters, 
"" They set sail with a fleet of five or six hundred 
ships, and an army ot five hundred thousand men. 
After having made themselves masters of the isles 
in the iEgajan sea, which they did without difficulty, 
they turned their course towards Eretria, a city of 
Euboea, which they^took after a siege bf seven days by 
the treachery of some of the principal inhabitants; 
they reduced it eittirely to ashes, put all the inhabit- 
ants in chains, and sent them to Persia. ^ Darius, 
contrary to their expectation, treated them kindly, 
and gave them a village in the country of Cissia for 
tlieir habitation, which was but a day’s journey from 
Susa, where ‘'Apollonius Tyanaeus found some of 
their descendants six hupdred years afterwards. 

^ After this success at Eretria, the Persians ad- 
vanced towards Attica. Hippias conducted them 
to Marathon, a little town by the sea-side. They 
took care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of 

® Plut. in Moral, p. 829. Herod. 1. Ti. c. 119. 

* Philostr. 1. i. c. 17. 

Herod. 1. vi. c. 102 — 120. Cor. Nep. in Milt. c. ir.— 'fi* 
Justin. 1. ii. c, 3. Piuu m Anstid. p. 321. 
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Eretria ; and to let them know, that not an inhabit- Dari* 
ant of that place had escaped their vengeance, in 
hopes tliat this news would induce them to surren^ 
der immediately. The Atheniaifs had sent to Lace- 
daemon, to desire succours against the common 
enemy, which* the Spartans granted them instantly, 
and without deliberation; but which could not set 
out till some day’s after, on account of an ancient 
custom and a superstitious maxim amongst them, 
that did not. admit them to i^egin a march before 
the full of tlie moon. Not one of their other allies 
prepared to succour them, so great terror had the 
formidable army of the Persians spread on every 
side. The inhabitants of Platosae alone furnished 
them with a thousand soldier?. In this extremity the 
Athenians were obliged to arm their slaves, which 
had never been done there before this occasion. 

The Persian army commanded by Datis consist- 
ed of a hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand 
horse : that of the Athenians fimounted in all but to 
ten thousand men. It was headed by ten generals, 
of whom Miltiades was the chief ; and these ten were 
to have the command of the whole army, each for a 
day, one after anotfier. There was a great dispute 
among these generals, whether*tfiey should hazard a 
battle, or expect the enemy within their w alls. The 
latter opinion had a great majority, and appeared 
very reasonable. Tor, what appearance of success 
could there be in facing with a handful of soldiers 
so numerous and formidable an army as that of the 
Persians ? Miltiades, however, declared for the con - 
trary opinion, and, shewed, that the only means to 
exalt the courjige of th^r pwn troops, and to strike 
a terror into those of the enemy, was to advance 
boldly towards them with an air of confidence and 
intrepidity. Aristides strenuously defended this 
opinion, and brought some of the other commanders 
into it, so that when the suffrages came to be taken, 
they were equal on both sides of the question . Here- 
upon Miltiades addressed himself to Callimachus, 
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Darius, who was then * Poleinarch, and had a right of voting 
as well as the ten commanders. He very warmly 
represented to him, that the fate of their country 
w’as then in bis hands ; and that liis single vote was 
to determine whether Athens should preserve her 
liberty, or be enslaved; and that h^'had it in his 
power by one word to become as famous as Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, the autliQ^s of that liberty 
whicli the Athenians enjoyed. Callimachus, pro- 
nounced that word iiF favour of ]\Iiltia(jes’s opinion: 
and accordingly a l)attle was resolved upon. 

Aristides, retlectingthatacommand u hich changes 
everyday rnust necessarily ht feeble, unequal, not of 
a piece, often conti’ary to itself, and inca})dble either 
of projecting or executing any uniform design, was 
of opinion, that their danger was both too great and 
too pressing for them to expose their aflairs to such 
incoLiveniences. In order to prevent them, he judged 
it necessary to vest the whole power in one single 
person : and to induce'his colleagues to act conform- 
ably, he himself set the first example of resignation. 
When the day came, on which if was his turn to 
take upon him the command, he resigned it to ]\Iil- 
tiades, as the more able and experienced general. 
The other commarlcfers did the same, all sentiments 
of jealousy giving way to the love of the public 
good : and by this day’s behaviour we may learn, 
that it is almost as glorious to acknowledge merit in 
other persons, as to have it in one’s self. Miltiadcs, 
however, thought fit to wait till his own day came. 
Then, like an able captain, he endeavoured by the 
advantage of the ground to gaiq vvhat lie wanted in 
strength and number. Hejdrew up his army at the 
foot of a mountain, that the enemy should not be 
able either to surround him, or charge him in the 
rear. On the two sides of his army he cauf cd large 
trees to be thrown, which were cut down on pur- 

* The PoleniRrch at Athens was both an officer and a cori- 
fiderable magistrate, equally employed to coraraarrd in the 
army, and to administer justice. I shall give a larger account 
of this officer in another place. , 
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pose, in order to cover his flanks, and render the Darius. 
Persian cavalry useless. Datis> theiu commander, 
was very sensible that the place ^\as not advan- 
tageous tor him : but, relying upon the number of 
his troops, which was infinitely superior to tiiat of 
the Athenians,^ and, besides, not being willing to 
stay till the reinforcement of the Spartans arrived, 
he determined t^ engage. The Athenians did not 
wait for the enemy's charging them. As soon 
as the signal ^of battle was gifen, they ran against 
the enemy with all the fury imaginable! The Per- 
sians looked upon this first step of the Athenians 
as a piece of madness,' considering their army was 
so small, and utterly destitute both of cavalry and 
archers : but they were quicRly undeceived. He- 
rodotus observes, that this was the first time the 
Grecians began an engagement by running in this 
manner; which may seem somewhat astonisliing. 

And, indeed, was there not reason to apprehend, 
that tiieir running would in ^dme measure weaken 
the troops, and blunt tlie edge of their first impetu- 
osity? and that the soldiers having quitted their 
ranks, might be out of breath, exhausted, and in dis- 
order, when they came up to the enemy, wljo, wait- 
ing to receive them in good orefeV, and without stir- 
ring, ought, one would think, to he in a condition to 
sustain their charge advantageously? * This consi- 
deration engaged Pompey, at the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, to keep his troops steady, and to forbid them 
making any movement till the enemy made the first 
attack : ^ but ^ Caesar blames Pompey s conduct in 

* Caes. iti Bell. Civil. 1. iii. • 

^ Plut. in Ponj^. p. 050 . Sc irt Caes. p. 719. 

* Quod nobis quidem nulla rationc factum d Pomptrio vldctur ■ 

proptCTca quod csi <jU(Tda7n incitatio atqnc ulacritas naturahln 
irmata omftibuSy qua studio incaiditur. Jlanc non t tpr - 

mere, sed aiigerc imperutores debenU, Cebs. 

KaTcrap rovro CioLp.cnc.'rciv pYjfl 70v Ylc(j,'7r/-ioy, cr , ; 

Tr^v ixatd xa* Iv 

Tajf TiXrppoii; TTpoerri^T^o'*, xa) cr'jyc^.y.fici rov 

'ttdyrujy cLyecfpiiTi^ou.tviy. Plut. in Caes. 

VO I*. II. • ^ L 
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Dwius. this respect, and gives this reason for it : That the 
impetuosity of an army’s motion in running to en- 
gage, inspires the soldiers with a certain enthusiasm 
and martial fury, gives an additional force to their 
blows, and increases and inflames their courage, 
which, by the rapid movement of so many thousand 
men together, is blown up and kindled, if I may 
use that expression, like flames hy the wind. I 
leave it to military men to decide the point between 
those two great capta'ms, and return to my subject. 

The battle was very fierce and obstinate. Mil- 
tiades had made the wings ^of his army exceeding 
strong, but had left the main body more weak, and 
not so deep ; the reason of which seems manifest 
enough. Having but^ ten thousand men to oppose 
to such a multitude of the enemy, it was impossi- 
ble for him either to make an extensive front, or to 
give an equal depth to his battalions. He was 
obliged therefore to take his choice ; and he ima- 
gined that he could gain the victory no otherwise 
than by the efforts he should m^ke wdth his two 
wings, to break and disperse those of the Persians; 
not doubting but, wlien iiis wings were once victo- 
rious, they would be able to attack the enemy’s 
main body in flank, and complete the victory with- 
out much difficulty. This was the same plan as 
Hannibal followed afterwards at the battle of Cati- 
nffi, which succeeded so well with him, and which 
indeed can scarce ever fail of succeeding. The 
Persians then attacked the main body of the Gre- 
cian army, and made their greatest effort particu- 
larly upon their front. This w;as led by Aristides 
and Themistocles, who supported tl^ attack a long 
time, with an intrepid courage and bravery, but 
were at length obliged to give ground. At that 
very instant came up their two victorious wings, 
which had defeated those of the enemy, and put 
them to flight. Nothing could be more seasonable 
for Uie main body of the Grecian army, which be- 
gaa to be broken, being quite borne down by the 
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number of the Persians. The scale was quickly Darius, 
turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed. 

Tiiey all betook themselves to flight, not towards 
their camp, but to their ships, that they might 
make their escape. The Athenians pursued them 
thither, and s^t many of their vessels on fire. It 
was on this occasion that Cynaegirus, the brother of 
the poet jEschjilus, who had laid hold of one of the 
ships, in order to get into it with those that fled, 

* had his right hand cut oflf, ifhd fell into the sea and 
was drowned. The Athenians took’ seven sliips. 

They had not above two hundred men killed on 
their side in this engagement; whereas on the side 
of the Persians above six thousand were slain, with- 
out reckoning those who fill into the sea as they 
endeavoured to escape, or those that were consumed 
w'ith the ships set on fire. , 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful 
and perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjust 
dominion usurped by his father Pisistratus over the 
Athenians, ha^ the baseness'to become a servile 
courtier to a barbarian prirfce, and to implore his 
aid against his natjve country. Urged on by hatred 
and revenge, he suggested all the means he could 
invent to load his country witb chains; and even 
put himself at the head of its enemies, to reduce 
that city to ashes to which he owed his birth, and 
against which he bad no other ground of complaint, 
than that she would not acknowdedgc him for her 
tyrant. An ignominious death, together w ith ever- 
lasting infamy entailed upon his name, was the just 
reward of so bla(Ji a treachery. 

^ Immedi^ely afteiitfi^ battle, an Athenian sol- 
dier, still reeking wilk the blood ot the enemy, 
quitted the army, and ran to Athens to carry his 

* Plutfde glor. Athen. p. 34-7. 

* Justin adds, that Cynaegirus. having first had his right and 
then his left hand cut off with an axe, laid hold of the vessel 
with his teeth, and would not let go, so violent was h« 
against the enemy. This account i» utterly fabuloui, and ha« 
not the leaat appearance of truth. 
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fellow-citizens the happy news of tiie victory, \rhen 
he arrived at the magistrates* house, he only uttered 
two words, * Rejoice, the victory is ours^ and fell 
down dead at their feet. 

*^The Persians had thought themselves so sure of 
victory, that they had brought marble Jo iMaratbon, 
in order to erect a trophy there. The Grecians took 
this marble, and caused a statue to made of it by 
Phidias, in honour of the goddess f Nemesis/who 
had a temple near th& place where the battle was 
fought. 

The Persian fleet, instead of sailing by the islands, 
in order to re-enter Asia, doubled the cape of Su- 
nium, with the design of surprising Athens before 
the Athenian forces shbuld arrive there to defend 
the city. But the latter had the precaution to 
march thither with nine tribes to secure their coun- 
try, and performed their march with so much expe- 
dition, that they arrived there the same day. The 
distance from AIaratho\i to Athens is about forty 
miles, or fifteen French leagues. Xfhs was a great 
exertion for an army that had just undergone a long 
and severe battle. By this means the design of 
the Persians miscarried. 

Aristides, the onl^ general that staid at Marathon 
Avith his tribe, to take care of tlie spoil and prisoners, 
acted suitably to the good opinion that was enter- 
tained of him. For, thongli gold and silver were 
scattered about in abundance in the enemy’s camp, 
and though all the tents as well as galleys that were 
taken, were full of rich clothes and costly furniture, 
and treasure of all kinds to an iipmense value, he 
not only w as not tempted \p tpuch any j)f it himself, 
but hindered every body elee from touching it. 

As soon as the aay of the full moon w as over, the 
Lacedaemonians began their march w’ith tvv^ thou- 

^ Pans. L i. p, 62 . 

^ 1 could not render tha liTehoegsof the 

Greek expression in our language. 

f This was the goddess wboM butiocM it vrai to puuitb iir* 
justice and oppression. ' ^ 
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sandmen; and, having travelled with all imaginable Dana*, 
ex pedition, an i ved in Attica after three days’ forced 
march ; the distance from Sparta to Attica being 
no less than twelve liundred stadia, or one hundred 
and fifty EiTglish miles. ^ The battle was fought 
the day befofb they arrived : however, they pro- 
ceeded to Maratlion, where they found the fields 
covered witli dc?ad bodies and riches. After hav- 
ing congratulated the Ath^iians on the happy 
success of rtie battle, they returned 4:o their owm 
country. 


They cre hindered by a foolish and ridiculous 
superstition from having a share in the most glorious 
action recorded in history. Tor it is almost without 
example that such a handful of men, as the Athe- 
nians were, should vujt only make head against so 
numerous au aruiy as thatol the Persians, but should 
entirely route aud delcat them. One is astonished 
to see so lormidable a powe^' attack so small a city 
aud iniscai ry ; aud we are aln^st tempted to ques- 
tion the truth ol^au event i\/(t appears so impro- 
bable, which iieveitheless is very certain, lliis 
battle alone ^hews-wbat wonderful things may be 
p)€rformcd by an able generaV, »who knows how to 
take his advantages; by the intrepidity of soldiers 
that are not afraid of death ; by a zeal for one s 
country ; the love of lil>c'rty ; a hatred and detes- 
tation of slavery and tyranny ; which were senti- 
ments natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly 
very mucli augmented and iutlained by the very 
presence of llij)pia3, whom tliey dreaded to have 
again for their master, aft(;i* ail that had passed be- 


tween them. • ^ u -i- i • 

"" Plato in more places than one, makes it ins 

business to extol tl.c battle of Marathon and is 
desirous that action should be consKiered as t^ho 
*ource and original cause of all the victories that 
were gained afterwards. It was undoubtedly this 


* Isocr. in Panegvr. p- 

« InMenex. p. 239, 240. Et lib. il.. de L«g. p 


. G98 & 609. 
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Bariat victory that deprived the Persian power of that ter- - 
ror which had rendered them so formidable, and 
had made every thing stoop before them : it v as 
this victory that taught the Grecians to knov. li eir 
own strength, and not to trenoble before an em mv, 
terrible only in name; that made'^them hud f y 
experience, that victory does not depend so meed 
upon the number, as the courage ^of troops;^ that 
set before their eyes jn a most conspicuous light, 
the glory there is in sacrificing one's life in defence 
of our country, and for the preservation of liberty ; 
and lastly, that inspired them, through the whole 
course of succeeding ages, with a noble emulation 
and warm desire to instate their ancestors, and not 
to degenerate from their virtue. For, on all im- 
portant occasions, it was customary among them to 
put the people in mind of IMiltiades and liis invin- 
cible iroop, that is, of that little army of heroes, 
whose intrepidity and .bravery had done so much 
honour to Athens. 

* Those that were V^ain in the battle, had all the 
honour immediately paid to them that was due to 
their merit. Illustrious monuments were erected 
to them all, in the very place where the battle was 
fought; upon wliich their own names and that of 
their tribes were recorded. There were three dis- 
tinct sets of monuments separately erected, one for 
the Athenians, another for the Platseans, and a third 
for the slaves, w horn they had admitted among their 
soldiers on that occasion. Miltiades's tomb was 
erected afterwards in the same place. 

• The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon 
what the Athenians did lo nonour the memory of 
their general, deserves to be taken notice of. For- 
merly, says he, speaking of the Romans, our ances- 
tors rewarded virtue by marks of distinction nei- 
ther pompous nor magnificent, which however w ere 
rarely granted, and for that very reason were highly 
esteemed : whereas now they are so profusely be- 

• Pans. U Attic, p. 60, 61. • Cor. Nep. ia MilU c. ru 
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Stowed, that little or no value is set upon them. The Bariai. 
samething ha ppened, adds he, among the Athenians, 

All the honour that was paid to Miltiades, the deli- 
verer of Athens and of all Greece, was, that, in a 
picture of the'^battle of Marathon, drawn by order 
of the Athenian's, he was represented at the liead of 
the ten commanders, exhorting the soldiers, and 
setting them an Example of their duty. But this 
same people in later ages, bein j grown more power- 
ful, and corrupted by the flatteries of Uieir orators, 
decreed three hundred statues to Demetiius Phale- 
reus. 

^ Plutarch makes the same reflection, and wisely 
observes, that the * honour ^#'hich is paid to great 
men ought not to be looked upon as the reward of 
their illustrious actions, but only as a mark of the 
esteem in which they are held, tl)e remembrance 
whereof, such monuments are intended to per’petu- 
ate. It is not then the stateliness or mai>niflcence 
of public monuments, which gi^s them their value, 
or makes them doable, but sincere gratitude of 
those that erect them. Tiie three hundred statues 
of Demetrius Phalereus were all tlirown down even 
in his own lifetime, but the pietvie in whicl) Milti- 
ades ’s courage w as represented w as preserved many 
ages after him. 

This picture kept at Athens in a gallery, 
adorned and enriched with dift'erent paintings, all 
excellent in their kind, and done by the greatest 
masters; which, for that reason, was called Foe- 
cile^ from the Greek word 'rroixixr^, signifying varied 
and diversified. 4$rtie celebrated Polygnotus, a na- 
tive of the iste of Th^so%, and one of the finest 
painters of his time, painted this picture, or at least 
the greatest part of it ; nnd, as he valued himsell 
upK)n his repytation, and was more attached to glor^ 
than interest, he did it grauitously, and would noi 
receive any recompence for iL The city of Atheni 

f In prffic. de rep. ger. p. 820. ** Plin. I‘. xxxr. c. 9. 

* Outyap fxicrSoy crJftaOAof, T^¥ 

- ^1/*,/ ct/-M /T'l'iXiJv vf'oVoy, 
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Darius, therefore rewarded him with a sort of coin that was 
more acceptuhle lo his taste, by procurinc^ an order 
frorti the .Amphietyons which assigned him a public 
lodgingln the city, where he might live during his 
own pleasure. 

" The gratitude of the Athenians towards Milti- 
ades w as of no vCrv long duration. After the bot- 
tle of Marathon, he had desired ^and obtained the 
command of a fiecVof seventy ships, in order to 
punish and •subdue the islands that Tad lavourod 
the barbarians. Accordingly he reduced several 
of them : but having had ill f?uccess in the isle ol Pa- 
ros, and upon a false report of the arrival of the ene- 
my’s fleet, having raijted the siege whicli he had laid 
to the capital, wherein he had received a very dan- 
gerous wound, he returned to Athens with his licet ; 
and. was there impeached by a citizen, called Xan- 
thippus, who accused him of having raised the siege 
through treachery, ami in consideration of a great 
sum of money given him by the king of Persia. 
Little probability as>Uhere was this accusation, 
it nevertheless prevailed over the merit and inno- 
cence of Miltiades. * lie was*’ condemned to lose 
his life, and to be<vthro\vn into the Baratt)rum; a 
sentence passed only upon the greatest criminals 
and malefactors. d’lie magistrate op|>osed the 
execution of so unjust a condemnation. All the 
favour shewn to this preserver of his country, was 
to have the sentence of death commuted into a 
)^nalty of fifty talents, or fifty thousand crowns 
French money, being the sum to which the ex- 
pences of the fleet, thaU had equipped upon 

his solicitation and advi^'e, 'amounted. . Not being 
rich enough to pay this sum, he was put into 
prison, where he died of the wound he^had re- 
ceived at Paros. Cimon, his son, who w as at this 
time very young, signalized his piety on tbk occa- 
sion, as we shall find hereafter he signalized Ins 
courage. He purchased the permission of bury- 

' Heroi}. 1 vt. c. 1 32 Ic 1 5^. Cor. Nv’p. in Mile c. rii>& Tiii. 

* PIdt, ?n Cj'ojg. 3 JO, 
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ing his father’s body, by paying the fine of fifty 
thousand crowns, in which he had been coiiflemned ; 
which sum tiie young man raised, as well as he 
could, by tlic assistance ot his friends and relations. 

Cornel ius^NejLMDs observes, that what chiefly in- 
duced the Atlfbnians to act in this manner w ith re- 
gard to Miltiades, was his very merit and great re- 
putapon, whicl? made the people, who were but 
lately delivered from the yol^ of slavery under Pi- 
sistratus, apprehend tliat Miltiades, *wiio had for- 
merly been tyrant of’tlie Chersonesus, might aft'ect 
the same at Athens. * They therefore chose rather 
to punish an innocent person, than to be under [)er- 
petual apprehensions of liiii). To this same prin- 
ciple was the institution of the ostracism at Atliens 
ow ing. ^ I have elsew here given an account of the 
most plausi[)le reasons upon wliich the ostracism* 
could be loundtd : but 1 do not see how \lc can 
fully justify so strange a policy, to which all merit be- 
comes sus[)ected, and virtue itsdf appears criminal. 

""ddiis a[)[)ear?y plainly in banishment of Ari- 
stides. His inviolable attacliment tojustice obliged 
him on many occasions to oj)poseTiiemistocles, w ho 
did not [)irjue himself upon his-^delicacy in that re- 
spect, and who spared no. intrigues and cabals to 
engage the sufiVages of llie people, for removing a 
rival who always^ opj)oscd his ambitious designs. 

I' In diis instance it was evident, that a person may 
be superior in merit and virtue, witliout being so 
in influence. The impetuous eloquence ot Ihe- 
mistocles prevailed overthc justice ot Aristides, and 
occasioned iiis l)ail1shment. In this kind ot trial the 
citizens gave their suftTa^s by writing the name ot 

^ Method ofTeaching, &c.vol. lii. j>. tOT. “ Plut. in 

Arist. p. 322, 323. 

* Hacpopulus rc^iciens maluit cum innocentem pfccti, i^uom 
$c dii^Lut es3c in timorc. 

i In his co^nutum cst, ifuruito nntistarct cloquenlia iJimccnticc, 
Quamjuam enim adeo exccUtbut Amt ides ahsUncntid, ut unus post 
kominmn<nemoriam, tptod (ptidrm nm co^^nnmtrte Jtts- 

tns ni appvUatus; ttuntn ,u Tlicmutocle collub^actus tcstuld Hid 
ciilio annorum fnultatus ett. Gor. Neji. in Arift. 
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Dariu*. the accused person upon a shell, called in Greek 
ocrr^axov, from whence came the term Ostracism. 
On this occasion, a peasant, who could not ^^^ite, 
and did not know* Aristides, applied to him, and de- 
sired him to put the nameof Aristides upon his shell. 
Has he done you any wronii,” says Aristides, 
that you are for condemning him in this manner?*' 
No,” replied the other, “ I do ^ot so much as 
know him; but I a^n quite tired and angry with 
“ hearing everybody call him ihejusty Aristides, 
without saying a word more, calmly took the sliell, 
wrote his name in it, and returned it. He set out 
for his banishment, imploring the gods that no ac- 
cident might befall hii^ country, to make it regret 
him. The * great Camillus, in a like case, did not 
imitate his generosity, and prayed to a quite differ- 
' ent effect, desiring the gods to force his ungrateful 
country, by some misfortune, to have occasion for 
his aid, and recall him^as soon as possible. 

* () fortunate repi;^l)lic, exclaims Valerius Max- 
imus, speaking of Arisvdes's banislPnent, which, af- 
ter having so basely treated the most virtuous man 
it ever produced, was yet able td find citizens zeal- 
ously and faithfully attached to her service ! Felices 
At f terras, quee post ill ins exilhim hinenire aliquem 
cut virum honum^ aut amantem sui civem potue- 
runt ; cum quo tunc ipsa sanctitas migravit I 

Sect. VIII. Darius resolves to make JVar in Per- 
son against Egypt and against Greece: is prevent- 
ed by Death, Dispute between two of his Sons, 
concerning the Succession to the Crotvn, Xei'xes 
is chosen King, ' / * 

^ When Darius received the news of the defeat of 
his army at Marathon, he was violently e^nraged ; 
and tliat bad success was so far from discouraging or 

» Val u»x. 1. f, c. 5. 7 Herod, l.yii. c. I. 

• Jn exilium abiii, precatus ah diis immortalibut, si innoxio 

tihi ta injuria primo qucxpic tempore deeiderittm cititati 

ingmutfaccrent- La?. 1. v. n. 32. ^ 
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diverting him from cairying on the war against Dario*. 
Greece, that it only served to animate him to pur- 
sue it with the greater vigour, in order to be re* 
venged at the same time for the burning of Sardis, 
and for the di?iionour incurred at Marathon. Being 
thus determine?! to march in person with all his 
forces, he dispatchf'd oiders to all his s-uhjects in 
the sekvei a) provinces of his empire to arm them- 
selves for this expedition. ^ 

Alter having spent three years in making the ne- a. M, 
cessary preparations, he had another war to carry 3517. 
on, (K*casioned by tlie revolt of Egypt. It seems ^ 
from wliat ve read in ^ Diodorus Siculus, that Da- 
rius went thither himself to it, and that he suc- 
ceeded. J hat histo) ian relates, that upon this prince 3 
desiiing to have his statue placed before that of Se- 
sostris, the chiel priest of the Egyptians told him, 

/it had not yet equalled the ^lory qj that conqueror ; 
anil Uiat the king, far from l)eing offended at the 
Egyf)tian prie.-t’> freedom, m^e answer, that he 
would endeavou\to surpass Diodorus adds far- 
ther, that Darius, detesting the impious cruelty which 
his predecessor Cambyses had exercised in that 
country, expressed great rcvcroiife tor their gods and 
temples, that he had severaj conversations with the 
Egyptian priests upon matters ofreligion and govern- 
ment; and that having learnt of them, with \\iiat 
gentleness their ancient kings used to treat their sub- 
jects, he endeavoured, after his return into Persia, to 
form himself upon their model. But ‘ Herodotus, 
more worthy of belief in this particular than Diodo- 
rus, only observes, that this^prince, resolving at once 
to chastise hisp revolted^Su^jects, and to he avenged 
of his ancient enemies, ‘determined to make w^ar 
against both at the same time, and to attack Greece 
in person w ith the main body of his army, whilst the a. M. 
rest of it was employed in the reduction of E^’pt 351 a. 

‘ According to the ancient custom among the Per- Ant, J. a 


Xib.k p. 54 & 85. / Lib. tj.c. 2. 


» Ibid.c. 2 Ik 3. 
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Danuf. sians, tlicir king was not allowed to go to war, with- 
out having first named the person that should suc- 
ceed him in the throne ; a custom wisely established 
to prevent the state's being exposed to the troubles 
which generally attend the uncertainty of a succes- 
sor, to the inconveniences of anarchy, and to the 
cabals of various pretenders. Darius, before he un- 
dertook his expedition against Grefece, thought him 
self the more oblige^to observe this rule, as he was 
already advanced in years, and as thdre was a dis- 
pute between two of his sons on the subject of suc- 
ceeding to the empire, whioli might occasion a civil 
war after his death, if he left it undetermined. Da- 
rius had three sons by his first wife, the daughter 
of Gobryas, all three born before their father came 
to the crown; and four more l)y Atossa, thedaugli- 
ter of Cyrus, who were all born alter their father's 
accession to the throne; Artabazanes, called by 
Justin Artemcnes, was the eldest of the former, 
and Xerxes of thejatter. Artab.'zancs alleged in 
his own behalf, that^ts he was eldest of ail the 
brothers, the rigljt of succession, according to the 
custom and practice of all nations, belonged to 
him in prefei ence^t© all the rest. Xerxes's argu- 
ment was, that as he* was the son of Darius by 
Atossa the daughter of Cyrus, wlio founded the 
Persian empire, it was more jusj: that the crown of 
Cyrus should devolve upon one of his descendants, 
than upon one that w as not. Demaratus, the Spar- 
tan king, who had been unjustly deposed by his sub- 
jects, and was at that time in exile at the court of 
Persia, secretly suggested to Xbrxes another argu- 
ment to support his prefen'sions ; thdft Artabazanes 
was indeed the eldest son of Darius, but he, Xerxes, 
was the eldest son of the king; and therejore, Ar- 
tabazanes being born when his father was but a pri- 
vate person, all he could pretend to, on account of 
hift seidority, was only to inherit his piivate estate; 
but that he, Xerxes, being the fir^born son of the 
^ king, had the best right to succeed to the prawn. 
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He further supported this argument by the example 
of the Lacedaemonians^ who admitted none to in- 
herit the kingdom but those children that ^\e^e 
► born after tlieir father’s accession. The right of 
succession accordingly determined in favour 
of Xerxes. ,, 

Justin'" and Plutarch place this dispute after 
Darius’s decease.^They both take notice of the pru- 
dent conduct of these two brothers in a j)oint of so 
much delicacy^ According to tkeir manner of relat- 
ing this fact, Artabazanes was absent ulfen the kin(r 
died; and Xerxes immediately assumed all the 
marks, and exercised ali'the functions, of the sove- 
reignty. But upon his brother's return, he quitted 
the diadem and the tiara, whit:h he uore in such a 
manner as only suited the king, went out to meet 
him, and shewed him all imaginable respect. Tlu^y 
agreed to make tlieir uncle Artabancs the arbitra- 
tor of their difference, and w ithout any further ap- 
peal, to acquiesce in his decisibnA All the while 
this dispute lasted|^the tw’o broU^s sliewed one an- 
other ail the demonstrations^f a truly fraternal 
friendship, by kecjiing up a continual intercourse of 
presents and entertainments, fi om whence their mu- 
tual esteem and confidence for edch other banish' 
ed all fears and sus[)icions oh both sides ; and in- 
troduced an unconstrained chcciitilness, and a per- 
fect security. This is a spectacle, says Justin, 
highly worthy of our admiration: to see, v\]nlst 
most brothers are at daggers-draw ing w ith one an- 
other about a small patrimony, with what modera- 
tion and temper hot[i waited for a decision, which 
was to dispose of the gr^ajjbst empire then in tiie 
universe. When Artabaiies gave judgment in fa- 

^ Justin A ii. c. 10. Plut. de frat. amore, p. 488. 

* Aded Ji atema contentio fuity ut me victor imultavcnt, nec 
zic-tus doluerit - ipso<jue hus tempore invicem mwiera misei int ; 
jucundu quoqve inter i>e non solum, sed crcdula cotrcivia hafme- 
rmt : judicium quoqite ipsutn sinearbitns, sine corn itiofuci U. Tan- 
to moderatitls tumh'aiTCS inter se regna maivmi drcidtbant, qudm 
nunc cxigu^ patrimonia purimntur. Justin. 
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vour of Xerxes, ArtabaEanes the same instant pros* 
trated himself before him, acknowledging him for 
his master, and placed him ufjon the throne with 
his own hand ; by which proceeding he shewed a 
greatness of soul, truly royal, and infinitely superior 
to all human dignities. This ready acquiescence 
in a sentence so contrary to his interests, w as not 
the effect of an artful policy, that knows how to 
dissemble upon occasion, and to derive honour to 
itself from what it Could not prevent : no ; it pro- 
ceeded froiVi a real respect for the laws, a sincere 
affection for his brother, and an indifference for 
that which so warmly inflames the ambition of man- 
kind, and so frequently arms the nearest relations 
against each other. ^For his part, during his whole 
life, he continued firmly attached to the interests of 
Xerxes, and prosecuted them with so much ardour 
and zeal, that he lost his life in his service at the 
battle of Salamis. 

* To whatever timi^ this dispute is to be placed, it 
is certain that DAV'us could no^ ■'carry into execu- 
tion the double exp^ition he w as meditatingagainst 
Egypt and Greece; and that he was prevented by 
death from pursuing that project. He had reign- 
ed thirty-six yeafs. The epitaph* of this prince, 
which contains a boa^t that he could drink much 
without disordering liis reason, proves that the Per- 
sians actually thought that circumstance for their 
glory. We shall see in the sequel, that Cyrus tile 
younger ascribes this quality to himself, as a per- 
fection that rendered him more worthy of the throne 
than his elder brother. Who in these times would 
think of ajincxing this turrit to the qualifications of 
a good prince ? 

Darius had many excellent qualities, but they 
were attended with great failings ; and the kingdom 

• Herod. I vi. c, 4. 

^ Mil iflveiv nXvr, Ka) raror xoAwf. 

4thea. 1. x. p. 454. 
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felt the effects both of the one and the other, * For Dariai. 
such is the condition of princes, that they never act 
nor live for themselves alone. Whatever they do, 
either- as to good or evil, they do it for their peo- 
ple ; and the i^nterests of the one and the other are 
inseparable. Darius had a great fund of gentleness, 
equity, clemency, and kindness for his people; he 
loved justice, an^sj respected the laws : he esteemed 
merit,’ and was careful to reward it : he was not 
jealous of hi? rank or authoi-hy, so as to exact a 
forced homage, or to render Ifunself ihaccessible ; 
and notwithstanding his own great experience and 
abilities in public athiirs, he would tiearken to the 
advice of others, and reaf) the benetit ot their coun- 
sels. It is of him the holy ^ Scr ipture speaks, where 
it says, that he did notliing without consulting the 
wise men of ids court. He was not afraid of ex- 
posing his person in battle, and was always, cool 
even in the heat of action : * he said of himself, that 
the most imminent and urgcAt danger served only 
to increase his ^urage and prudence. In a 
word, there have been tew priffees more expert than 
he in the art of governing, or more experienced in 
the business of war' Nor was^the glory of being a 
conqueror, if indeed it be glory, \Vanting to Ids cha- 
racter. For he not only restored and entirely con- 
firmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been very 
much shaken l)y tlie ill conduct of Cambyscs and 
the Magian impostor; but he likewise added many 
^eat and rich provinces to it, and particularly In- 
dia, Thrace, Macedonia, and the isles contiguous 
to the coasts of lorpa. 

But sometiryes these.g<jbd qualities of his gave 
way to failings ot a quitc«opposite nature. I)o we 
see any thing like Darius s usual gentleness and 
good naKire in his treatment of that untortunate 
fether, w’ho desired the favour of him to leave him 
one of his three sons at home, while the other two 

^Estb. i. 13. f PluL in Apoph. p. 172. 

* Ita nati esiis, ut bona malaquc vetCra ad remp, pertineont. 

Tack. 1. 4V. c, 8. 



Jj® cxpeditk^l*^ Wiis there eyer 

hiti. efcdaiife n»pe need cff counsd, 

S» desi^ of making war 
coujd ^ay one give more 
pfiijd^tiivfeetJjan <viiat bis brotf)^ ?Hve hkn u pon 
occasion^ But he wouW liKrt foiloiv it Does 
appear jn that whoic expedition any mark of 
wisdom. or prudence? What do we see in all that 
affair, but a prince intoxicated with his greartness, 
who fancies there is Clothing in the wqM that can 
Sesist him; and whose weak ambition to signalize 
himself by an extraordinary conquest, had stifled 
ali the good sen^, judgment, and even military 
knowledge, he formerly displayed ? 

What constitutes the aolid gloiy of Dariii^^s reigi 
IS, hia being chosen by God himself, as Cyrus hac 
been before, to be the instrument of His mercie! 
towards his people, the ifeclared pi ote^or of tht 
Israelites, ahd the restorer of the femple at Jem- 
Salem. The reader Vnay^see this part of his his 
tory in the book oJ^ra, and in t^e writings of th( 
prophets Haggai an^Zechariah."' 
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